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MEMOIR OF LIVINGSTONE 


T]?e great Afticaa trareller, the search for, ai^raliel 
of ythm this hoQk describes, vas bonx aear Glasgow, 
IfarehlSth, 1818. At the Ter]rearl 7 age of ten he was 
employed in a factory as a “ piecer,” by whiah he earned 
snffiment money to contribute his mite towards the sup- 
port of his family, A portion of his wages he was per- 
mitted to derote to the purchase of hookey whereby he 
laid the foundation of a useful and sound knowledge. 
At sixteen he was pretty well acquainted with the 
writings of classic authors. Horace uxd Virgil were 
favourites, but his readings were not.Jhidtfld to this 
lucanch of education, tiiey ranged ovev every field oi 
literature 8ave*{yition. Bodes of tiravels were espeoially 
delightfal to him; ’sdentifie works^ books OH natural 
iiistoary, medicitt^ and theology served not 'to 
ligh^ tedious hours at the ginning jeiuiy, but to 
fit hhn for the career for whieh he was*^tined, and 
whudi he has sisoe pursued with honour to hhnself and 
«|^t to the fiunfiy ficosa whieh be sprung. , 

ninetoi^ yma of age he was i^jsB&ted to n oe^ 
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•{tiuner,, ia 'which capacity he obtained a higVer wage, 
which enabled bine to support himself while attending 
the Greek and Medical classes, as also DiTinity lectures 
during the winter in Glasgoj! After confining himself 
to the study of Medians Diviiiity, with a view to 
offer himself, Jby the ad'rice *of firiends, ^s a Missionary 
^Physician for ser'vice, under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society, in China, at twenty-five years of* 
age he was summoned to undergo the necessary exami- 
nation, out of which test he emerged as a Licentiate of 
Facalt^f Physicians and Surgeons. 

He was then sent as a Probationer to .the establishment 
of the Bev. Mr. Cecil, at*Ghipping Ongar, in the county 
of Essex. • 

About the time he became qualified for the vocation fol 
which he had been preparing himself, the Chinese Opium 
War broke ou^ and it became inexpedient for him to pro- 
.ceed to China. For such reason his services were diverted 
to South Africa, for which Mission-field he embarked, after 
a short course of theological training, in the year 1840. 

The Bev? David Livingstone, M.D., landed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, after a voyage of three months from Eng- 
land, in his twenty-eighth year. He prm^eded into the 
interior, vid Algoa Bay, and arrived, after a journey of 
700 ifiileB, at the Mission Station of Enruman, which had 
been establiiAed thirty years before by Messrs. Hamilton 
ffhd Mo&i * * 

After a mgarly five years’ ^dmiee at Eumman, he b»- 
eame uniiigd in marriage to the daughter of Bobert 
from whoai^n ooorse of time, were%oni Bobert 
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Hoffitt ]^TiagBt<me, Thamas Bt^le Livkgstoni^ A.gite» 
LiTiogstone, and W. Oswell Idvingsiofte. 

During his preparatory labours at the Eunmuot 
Mission, which extended upm 1840 to 1845, that spirit 
to explore which has sinc^ ^tin^shed hin^ dereloped 
itself. In .the ybar 1845 he' proceeded to Chonuane, and 
thence to Eolobeng, where he established a mission 
'house, cultivated a vegetable garden, and a farm, besides 
ministering to the spiritual ^necessities Of the Bechuana 
population which surrounded Eolobeng. 

.This post was the most advaneed in the my|di»ary 
field, and David Jiivingstone was the vanguard’ of the 
soldiers of the Cross, who wdte marching northward 
into the African interior to attack the titronghold of 
barbarism. ' . 

It was at Idvingstime’s house that enterprisii^ travellers, 
lured to this far region by the report ofgnultitudes of 
large game, while on their way to the game countries 
beyond, halted to refit. Here they stored their supplier 
to tlA house they returned to rest from their sport 
and of the humble missionary’s house, and %he kindly 
hospitality they received, Gordon Gumming, Mr. Oswell, 
Mr. Webb of J^ewstead Abbey, Major Frank Yardoa— all 
great huhiera — spent and write in t^rms of enthnsiastio 
pndse. ' * 

Yam roll by, the Christian congre^ttons flourish 
under his careful supervision sad cohstsflt labour, and hF 
begins to move onward tojrards the Korth.* He has 
he^ef a ^e situated beyond the desert of J^laharii» 
M niiii has ever seen its shpfw; and eaihlng 
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a ^}te whereon to^build a new mission and sow the seed 
of the Gospel, he do^ormines to go and search for it. 

The very name of a lake of fresh* waters and numerous 
streams had a charm fOr him, dwelling as he was within 
a thirsty and dry rogioli. Wkjer was precious at Kolo- 
beng. The *Bechuana believed that if* they had but 
plenty of water, the neighbourhood of Kolobeng’ could not 
be excelled for the salubrity of its climate and fertility 
of its soil. The Kalahari desert was crossed by Living- 
stone, Oswell, and Murray, * and the Lake Ngami was 
discolored by the three friends on the Ist of August, 1849. 

From This discovery Livingstone returned to Kolobeng, 
where he arrived on the* 10th of October, having been 
absent on his §rst expedition of exploration four months 
and ten days. 

* Lake Ngami lies between south latitudes 20° and 21°, 
and near th5 20° longitude. It is from fifty to seventy 
iniles in length, and is 2,825 feet above sea level. For 
this discovery Livingstone was awarded half of the usual 
premium placed at the disposal of the Boyal Geographical 
Society by tiie Queen. 

In April, 1850, the second journey of oxplora^tion was 
undertaken by Livingstone, this time taMng with him 
"" his wife and three children, Eobert, Thomas, and Agnes. 
Taught by experience, derived from his first expedition, of 
the obstacle^^to be met, he selected a feasible ^xite 
, presenting but feev difficulties as far as the Zouga Biver. 
Grossing thejriver, the family proceeded up the northern 
bank, with the intention of going to Linyanii, where 
S^bituine, ^hief oi the Ibkololo tribe^ resid^ Bui he 
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was unaSle to proceed beyond thb Zonga, and b^ was re> 
luctantly compelled to forego his intention. Livingstone’s 
uprightness of character, however, soon won the heart of 
the warrior Lechnlatheb^ who at once tendered his 
friendship, and assistanpe ^^r t(c furtherance of his 
labours, in proselytising the heathen under him. He 
was not able to avail himself of the offer for any length 
of tim(<, as the lives of his wife and children were 
threatened by the terrible^ fever of the country, and 
he was compelled to return in consequence to Eolobeng. 

. Early in 1857 he began his third journey, accompanied 
by his wife, children, and Mr, Oswell the hunter. On 
the arrival of the party at Linyanti, tho great chief 
Sebituane warmly received them, offered "to replace the 
cattle slain by the tsetse fly, and in other ways mani- 
fested the interest he felt in them. 

During Dr. Livingstone’s residence witl^ the Makololo, 
Sebituane died. His nominee to the chieftainship was a 
daughter, but she disclaimed the supreme authority 
in favour of a younger brother called Sekeletu, then aged 
nineteen^ who was at once recognised by. the Makololo, as 
their chief. 

The chapters of ‘Missionary Travels,’ relating to his., 
life and labours among the Makolol<^ are among the most 
interesting which Livingstone ever wrote. 

fUarmed by the weak health of Mr'jw Livingstone ‘ 
and of his children, he returned once fiiore to Eolobeng,. . 
and finaUy concluded to escort his family tp 4he Cape of 
Good Hope^and see them embark for England 
From the Cape of Good Hope he jtarted on his journey 
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alone back to Linyanti^ whence with the brav* Imnd of 
M^ololo, that Sekeletu the chief .etipplied him, he 
proceeded to St. Paul de Loandh on the West Coast 
of Africa, where he artived at the house of a Mr. Gabrielle, 
sick almost to death. his -strong constitution 

triumphed oter the disease, and* after, a few months’ stay 
at liOanda, he returned to the interior to Linyanti. 
From Linjranti he proceeded eastward, during which . 
travels he discovered the great Victoria Falls of the 
Zambezi, and dnally emerged on the East Coast of Africa 
neai^ Eilimane in 1856. 

From 1840 to 1856 are sixteen years of hard labour, as 
a missionary and travellec. In what a brief sentence can 
we sum up fo much earnest, hearty work, so many 
fatigues from marches, privations consequent upon in- 
salubrious climates; fevers, the result of rain and 
marshes; dangers which at all times surround the 
.explorer in Africa ! 

Livingstone left Eilimane on the 12th of August, 1856, 
and proceeded to Mauritius, where he was most hospitably 
re.-oived by Major-General C. M. Hay, who constrained 
him to remain with him until through the inflifence of a 
biealthicr climate, and abundant comfort, he%ould be freed 
from an enlarged spleen, which resulted from the frequent 
attacks of fever he had suffered on his journeys. 

Arriving in England after such a long sojou^ in 
Southern Centfhl Africa, on December 12th, 1856, he 
was received with open arms by every man in Great 
Britain who was interested in Africa, or was an admirer 

* Ct 

of physical endurance and matchless persevei^uice. , 
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He closed his admirat>le book.' Missionary Trarels m 
Bouth Africa,’ wherein he records hj^ numerous adven- 
tures, the instruction h6 derived from his patient observa- 
tions, with words which reveal his character more fully 
than anything the presp&t author could write, as 
follows : — 

I have not mentioned half the favours bestowed, but I may just add 
that no one has cause for more abundant gratitude to his fellow-men, 
and to his Maker, than 1 have ; and may God grant that the effect on 
my mind be such that I nnvy be more humbly devoted to the service of 
the Author of all our mercies 1 

• The London ‘ Times * of the 11th of December, 1656, 
contained the following interesting report of Dr. Living- 
stone’s arrival in Europe : — 

The Rev. Dr. Livingstone arrived at Marseilles from Tunis on the 
6th inst,, and was then in good health. His left arm is, howevci^ 
broken, and partly useless, it having been broken by a lion. When ho 
was taken on board her Majesty’s ship Frolic, on the Mceambique coast, 
ho had great difficulty in speaking a sentence of EnglisUl having disused it 
BO long while travelling in Africa. He had with him a native from the 
interior of Africa. This man, when ho got to the Mauritius, was so 
excited with the steamers and various wonders of civilisation, that he 
went mad, and jumped into the sea and was drowned. Dr. Livingstoqp 
has been absent from England seventeen years. He crossed the great 
African continent almost in the centre, from west to east j has been 
where no civiliiod being has ever been before, and has made many 
notable discoveries of great value. He travelled in the twofold character • 
of missionary and physician, having obtained a medical diploma. He 
is rather a ^ort man, with a pleasing and Mrious countenance, which 
betokens the most determined resolution. He continued to wear the 
cap Which he wore while perlbrmiug his wonderful tiBVels. On board, 
the Candid, in which he voyaged from Alexandra to Tunis, he was fe- 
markable for his modesty and unassuming manners. Hejiever spdm of 
bis travels, except in answer to qaestions. The injiirf to his aim was 
•ustained in t^e desert while travelling with a friendly trjbe ol Aincaas.* 
A herd of Hons broke into their camp at nighty and carred of 
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tlieir cat Ae. The xtativcs, in their alarm, beUeyed that a neighbauriog 
tAbe had bewitchecf them. Livingstone taunted them with sufifering 
their losses through cowardice, and they then turned out to face and 
hunt down the enemy. The Doctor shot a lion, which dropped wounded. 
It afterwards sprang on him and caught himfl)y the arm, and, after 
wounding two natives who drew Df off him, it fell down dead. The 
^^'ounded arm was not set properly,* and Dr, Livingstone suffered ex- 
cruciating agody in consequence. • 

• 

The following sketch of the traveller as he appeared 
then is so good that I transcribe it from the pages of the 
‘ Nonconformist ’ journal : — , 

A foreign-looking person, plainly and rather carelesay dressed, of 
middle height, bony frame, and Gaelic countenance, with short-cropped 
hair and mustachios, and generally plain exterior, liscs to address the 
meeting. He appears to be <ibout forty years of age. His face is 
deeply furrowed and pretty well tanned. It indicates a man of quick 
and keen discernment, strong impulses, inflexible resolution, and 
habitual self-command. Unanimated, its most characteristic expres- 
sion is that of severity ; when excited, a varied expression of earnest 
and benevolenU feeling, and remarkable enjoyment of the ludicrous in 
circumstances au|l character passes over it The meeting rises to wel- 
.come him with deafening cheers. When he speaks, you think him at 
first to be a Frenchman ; but as he tells you a Scotch anecdote in true 
Glasgow wegian dialect, you make up your mind that he must be, as 
his fiace indicates, a countryman from the north. His oommand of his 
mother-tongue being imperfect, he apologises for his broken, hesitating 
speech, by informing you that he has not spoken your Anguage for 
nearly sixteen years ; and then he tells you, as best a modest yet 
, earnest man can, concerning his travels. In doing this he leaves out 
all about his personal sufferings, just remaAring that he intends to 
save those anecdotes for Ills ** garrulous dotage.” Much of what he says 
he has already, of course, written in his journals, and of some circum- 
tances he has Uifore told at other places ; but he is one from wh«R yob 
could hear the samlf thing more than three times. His narrative is not 
* very connected, and his manner is awkward, excepting once, when he 
justifies his ^enthusiasm, and once when he graphically describes the 
. i^osiatunya-^the great cataract of Central Africa. He^ends a speech 
ef natufd eloquence an^ witty simplicity by saying that he has b^goa 
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his work, siA will carry it on. His broken thanks are drowned by thfl 
applause of the audience. 

The 'Daily New^,’ of a later date sums up a glowing 
eulogy on Livingstone’s cha'^cter as follows : — 

Dr. Livingstone is one of the. few»men whose words^ arc realities; 
There is a quiet, curt energy about his statements which inesistibly 
impresses the hearer with a conviction that he has done what he says, 
and that he will do it again when occasion offers. There is a ti*an6- 
parency in the simplicity of his diction which lets us see the workings 
of his mind, as if by some process of intuition. • . . There is true 
sublimity in Dr. Livingstone’s allusion to the immediate resumption of 
tho arduous task which ho has been prosecuting for sixteen years, and 
is About to return to after an interval of only a few months. “ He tiaw 
it to be his duty to go, and he w^as detennined to do his duty, whatever 
others might say about the matter.”. • . It was impossible to look 
round upon those assemblies without feeling a thrill of exultation at the 
thought that, literally, the whole earth is full of our labours — that there 
is no region in which our industrial enterpiise, our skill in arms, our 
benevolent eagerness to diffuse the blessings of civilisation and pure and * 
true religion, have not been displayed. • 

The ' Leader ’ also in a similar enthusiastic strain con- 
cludes thus : — 

For seventeen years, smitten by more than thirty attacks of fever, ^ 
endangered by seven attempts upon bis life, continually exposed to 
fatigue, bungbr, and the chance of perishing miserably in a wilderness 
shut out from thejknowledge of civilised men, the missionary pursued 
his way, an apostle and a pioneer, without fear, without egotism, with- 
out desire of reward. SuCh a work, accomplished by such a man, de- 
serves all the eulogy that can be bestowed upoh it, for nothing is more 
rare than brilliant and unsullied success. 

On December 15th, 1856, the Boyal fidbgraphical So- 
ciety, then under the able and graceful presidentship 
of Sir Boderick Murchison,* testified their segard an^ 
idmixfttion for the perseverance with jirkieh he hkditccoia* 
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the extraordinary series of geographioEl explora- 
tions, with the paesentation of the Patron’s Gold Medal. 

On the 6th o. January, 1857, at an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at the Mansion Hous^'of London, a ‘‘Livingstone 
Testimonial Fund^tiras tegun, and before the meeting 
had terminated, the sum of £450 was subscribed. This 
purse was subsequently increased, until it reached the 
sum of one thousand guineas. Scotsmen, proud of their 
countryman, formed another fund, and in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh another purse of one thousand guineas was 
raised. But to repeat all the encomiums lavished on the 
great traveller subsequent to his return, or to enumerate 
the many friendships htf formed with the most loving and 
generous, the noblest and best of his countrymen, would 
be to extend this memoir beyond proper, limits. 

After a rest of nearly two years in England, he under- 
took a goveijimental expedition in 1858, to explore the 
. Zambezi, to extend his previous explorations into the 
interior, with the view of pioneering the advent of 
commerce into that part of Africa whence he had 
returned in 1856. Ho was at this period in his forty- 
sixth year. He was accompanied on this* expedition 
by his brother Charles Livingstone (sinceTB.B.M. Consul 
at Fernando Po, who died in the letter part of October, 
1873, while on his way to England, of yellow fever). 
Dr. John Tiirk was the botanist of this expeditiqj^ Mr- 
Francis Skead,*K.N., was the surveyor, and Mr. Eichard 
Thorntom \jas the geologist. 

^ This expedition, the account of which is given in 
Livingstone’s book,^‘ The Zambezi and its* Tributafies,' 
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lasted five^ears. In the fourth year of hjs second period 
of exploration, Mrs* Livingstone, who Jiad followed her 
husband, died, and was buried on the hank of the Zambezi, 
at a place called Shupanga. * 

Of this brave lady and faiUiful Wife Charles Living- 
stone writes 

Those who are not aware how this brave, good, English wife made 
a delightful home at Eolobeng, a thousand miles inland from the Cape, 
and as the daughter of Moffat, and a Christian lady exercised most 
beneficial infiiience Over the rude t|^bes of the interior, may wonder 
that she should have braved the dangers and toils of this down-trodden 
land. She knew them all, and in the disinterested and dutiful attempt 
to renew her labours, was called to her rest instead. Fiat, Domlne, 
voluntas tua. 

• 

After journeying through Southern Africa in company 
with her illustrious husband over upwards of five thousand 
miles, the remains of this heroic lady lie in serene solitude 
by the waters of the Zambezi. Around the* grave are 
palm forests and luxuriant tropical vegetatfon, with the 
colossal crown of Morambala towering amid clouds and 
blue ether, as it stands the guardian mount, over those 
melancholy shades. 

This Eafit African or Zambezi Expedition was not so 
fruitful in disAweries as the journey Livingstone made 
while travelling alene. But there were many most 
important results obtained by it. A port was disco-^red 
w jii ch might easily be made available for comg^rce, when 
it would direct itself to the Zambezi region. The noble 
River Zambezi was proved to be navigable /or light 
draught river steamers, as t&f as the Eebrabassa Rapids. 
The ^vex ^ire was explored and Lakes Slurwft and 
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•Nyas^a were discoTered. Tlie Shire is capablS of floating 
paddle-wheeled steamers, drawing Hbree feet of water 
at all seasons, and Nyassa Lake, whence the Shire flows, 
is a capacious inland sea^ith many hundred miles of 
coast. * ^ 

Livingslope’s experiences on this journey are recorded 
in his book, published by John Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, London. It is replete with facts, gathered after 
patient investigation with African history and geography 
and much scientific instruction, and is an invaluable guide, 
for that region bordering on the Mozambique. 

In 1863, a despatch was received by Dr. Livingstone 
from the Home Government, recalling the Expedition, 
and accordingly the great explorer started down the 
Zambezi for home. 

Upon arriving at the mouth of the Zambezi, Living- 
stone saife^ in the Lady Nyassa for Zanzibar; thence 
he left for Bombay on the 16th of April, 1864, navigating 
the vessel himself. This was no small feat, of crossing 
2,500 miles of ocean in a small steamer, for* an African 
explorer ! The vessel was so small that no one noticed 
his arrival in the harbour, and it was not known that he 
had arrived until the next day, when he ^ent to ask the 
harbour-master where his little stetoer should lie in port. 

It remains for the author of this memoir, as the latest 
friend of tivingstone, to whom were told certain 
the traveller * himself, when subsequently we met in 
Central Afjica, to disabuse the. impression, which I know 
to exist with many men — tLat Livingstone was rich. 

The money which the explorer made on the sale of his 
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first book, ‘Missionary Travels, ’ was sufficient to sutain. 
him for life with a modest competence, had it been wisely 
pot out at good interest; ‘but the instincts and spirit of 
the explorer prevailed against more worldly wisdom. 
When he departed on his sscend period of exploration, 
under the auspices and in the -pay of Government — it is 
true that the Government equipped a steam launch which 
Livingstone called the Ma Robert — a Makololo term for 
Mrs. Livingstone— and subsequently despatched another 
steamer, called the Pioneer, to ‘him. But the Ma Robert 
was. so defective in her construction, that after a very 
brief period of negative usefulness, she sank in the Shire 
river, and the Pioneer drew too much water for active 
work. The waters of the Bovuma and thei Shire were 


too shallow for such a vessel as the Pioneer, and accord- 
ingly Livingstone, who had the success of the expedition 
nearer to his heart than his own pecunia^* interests, 
ordered the construction of the Lady Nyassa, which cost 
him, personally, the sum of £6,000. Before she was able 
to prove of much service to him, the expedition was 
recalled. The Lady Nyassa, on arriving at 'Bombay, was 
sold for wHat she would fetch, which was only £2,000. 
The entire pro'Keeds of the sale of his steamer were 
deposited in a bankerVhands for safe keeping, but within 
a short time afterurards the banker became a bankrupt I 
^gjQaOl^Te readers may see .much in the above account 
for the peculiar -;Bpmt with yrhioh he was Vorechted in 


Angbnd at that p^od. ' ^ • 

3^6 sum lavingstone deriv^ firom the sale of ‘The 
aitd its Txibuimes* — the fraiis of 
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iaboni; did not .approach to one-half the sum'of £6,000, 
expended in the fmrchase of the Ladf Nyasm. 

On the 20th of July, 1864, he reached London, and 
again he was received wi^ enthnsiasm in his native 
country. Societies, (feput^k>ns, and cities tendered the 
traveller honours he ‘deserved for his indomitable 
labours in the cause of geographical science. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey, prevailed 
upon him to accept their hospitalities. -The Doctor had 
become acquainted with Mr. Webb in 1862, while the 
latter pursued with youthful ardour and a hunter’s intincts 
the large game inhabiting South Central Africa. Both 
men from that period, *mutnally respecting each other’s 
good qualities and virtues, became warm friends, and the 
^ friendship began in 1852 among the Bakwains of Africa, 
lasted until Livingstone’s death in 1873. 

The Docto| always remembered his friends ; he never 
. ceased to speak of those who befriended him when he 
returned to England from his long explorations, and 
among the manifold kindnesses and attentions he received 
none made a greater impression on his memory than 
those which he received from the master and mistress of 
Newstead Abbey. * 

From the month of August, 1B64, to April, 1865, 
Liviagstone resided at Newstead. It was here he wrote 
the secon<krecord of his travels, since which Vnif thi|_ 
room he occupied has gone under the name of “ Living- 
stone’s leop.” The outlook from it is that of a s oft 
.velvety lawn, where the young laughing grass ever wears 
its spring-time oolouring of a silvery lake, whose tin- 
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wavelets sifig eternal musio to the whispering breeze; of> 
expanses of pasture land^ invested hy most lovely 
groupings of trees and ''groves. Often he must have 
thought as he gazed upon the scene, wearied with the 
strange toil of literary comporiiuon, ijfhat a wide contrast 
existed between that happy and healthy English paradise 
and the primeval solitudes and fatal atmosphere of 
Central Africa. 

That room, which saw the good man’s labours as he 
penned the sad litany of woes which the children of Africa 
Buffer under, will have an attraction for many generations 
yet unborn. 

In his Preface to his second work, Dr. Livingstone 
hints at undertaking a third Expedition. Ho says: — , 

The Government have supported the proposal of the Boyal Geo- 
gi'aphical Society, made by my friend Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
have united with that body to aid me in another attempt to o^n 
Africa to civilising influences, and a valued private friend has given a 
thousand pounds for the same object. 

1 propose to go inland north of the territory which the Portuguese 
in Europe claim, and endeavour to commence that system on the East 
which has been so eminently successful on the West Coast,' a system 
combining the repressive efforts of H.M. cruisers with lawful trade and 
Christian misstbns, the moral and material results of which have been 
so gratifying. ^ 

I hope to ascend the Rovuma or some other river north of Capo 
Delgado, and in addition to ihy other work shall strive, bypassing along 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, and round the" southern end of Lake 
Tanganika, to ascertain the watershed of that port of Africa. In so 
^iatag^Uave no wish to unsettle what, with so much toiMnd danger^ 
was aocompUshed by Speke and Grant, but rather confirm th^ir 
illustrious discoveries, 

!rbe ftboTe is what has written, bat witb 

Ids am. lips he supplied to me, ttmaaf^muay othat t)v|^ 
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(he de^tails of l^ow it eame about that when iftiarly fifty* 
three years old, he should undertake* a third Expedition 
to Oentral Africa, which was to eclipse ererything he had 
•ooomplished before.' . 

" One morning,” sdid Lkingstone, “ Sir Boderick Mur- 
ehison visiled me while I was stopping a day or two in 
London and said to me, as well as I can remember, ‘ My 
dear Livingstone, your disclosures respecting the interior 
of Africa have created a profound excitement in the 
geographical world. We* (the Society) are of opinion 
that we ought to send another Expedition into the h^art 
of Africa to resolve.the problem of the Watershed between 
the Nyassa and the Tanganika Lakes ; for when that is 
settled, all questions about Central Africa will be de- 
finitely resolved. Whom could you recommend to take 
charge of it as a proper man ?’ ” 

Livingsfoije, after reflecting a short time, gave him the 

name of . Sir Boderick, when he heard of the name, 

was delighted ; he had also thought that should Living- 
stone himself refuse to go, no better man could be ob- 
tained. The President of the Boyal Geographical Society 
departed to sound the gentleman whom his friend Living- 
stone had recommended to strongly. When questioned 
as to his willingness to undertake *the command of this 
newcExpedition, this gentleman at once politely refused 
upon the grounds that unless he could be guarai\j^i«i^^ 
sufficient mnftmeration for his services, he could not 
think, at*l^B time of life, to undertake anything of the 
I .sort unless it was remunerated. 

Begarding this gentleman’s answer to &ir Boleriek’i 
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proposition from a praciic&l point of yie^ all Ban4 men 
yriU at once recognise tlm wisdom wliic^ guided him In 
his reply, as it is scarcely fair to expect a man of advanced 
years to undertake a mission o&this i^ature without ample 
compensation for exchanging the conveniences of civilized 
life for the dangers and privations that consttbtly menace 
and surround an explorer in Central Africa. 

‘Sir Boderick then said that the society could not 
guarantee any pebuniary reward, but he could promise 
that on his return to England from his exploration ho 
would And himself not neglected. The gentleman, how- 
ever, declined to proceed to Africa on the strength of a 
verbal promise of a reward. ^ 

In sore distress of mind at this refusal, the enthusiastic 
geographer returned to Livingstone, and after imparting 
to the sympathising explorer the negative results of his 
mission, said to Livingstone : , s 

“ Why cannot you go ? Gome, let me persuade you ; 
I am sure you will not refuse an old friend.” 

The result of Sir Boderick’s appeal was, that Living- 
stone consented to go as soon as possible aflor the pub- 
lication of his 1)pbk on the Zambe^. He had, however, 
thought that he could ^ve enjoyed a long holiday before 
departing (m another long journey. Indeed,” said he, 
“I had flattered myself that I had much prospective 
ocSHSOf^ in store for me in my old days. A^d ^cuniary 
uattom required looking after for Ihe sake of my family; 
but siaoe you ask me in that way, I cannot refuse ^ou.” 
Hit Boderit^JHurohison replied, out of sinceresfriend* 
ip sad admiration, 
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• ‘‘Hover mind about pecuniary matters,® my dear 
Livingstone. It^hall be my task to4ook after that; you 
may rest assured your interests shall not be forgotten.”* 

These little incidents Aq more than anything else 
towards revealing the tjue character of the simple- 
hearted Dav^d Livingstone. They* will show how ready 
he was to sacrifice — for it has been a sacrifice indeed — 
himself upon the altar of friendship, and before the 
shrine of science. They will also show what induce- 
ments were held forth to make him commit himself at the 
age of fifty-three — an age when most men begin to tl\ink 
they have done enough for fame, science, or friendship — 
to this last lengthened period of exploration, which, alas ! 
has ended s<f unhappily. 

Another instance of his self-abnegation I can relate. 

Mr. Hayward, the Queen^s Counsel, was sent to him by 
the then t^rjme Minister, Earl Bussell, to ask what he 
would like the Government t6 do for him — if he had any 
particular views as regarded himself. This referred, of 
course, as to what honour he coveted for himself ; so that 
the Government of England might bestow it on him, to 
show how his services were appreciated. But Living- 
stone, ever unmindful of himself, said, ‘T[f you stop the 
Portuguese slave-trade, you will gratify me beyond 
measure.” Mr. Hayward asked again if anything could 

be done^cr himself, “No, he could not think ^«^ nv- 

♦ • 

* In hip last letter to Sir Boderick Murchison, which I had the 
honour to cBnvcy to England, Livingstone reminded Sir Boderick of 
his promise, but Sir Boderick was dead, and all his eijtates and property 
had been bequeathed t^his nephew Sir K^ineth. 
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thing and it -was not nntil Mr. Hay vrar^ had departed^ 
that he begain to reflect on the very pointed manner the 
lawyer had spoken to Kim, and to think he had lost the . 
opportunity to provide for his children, and to give them 
a proper education. 

The money necessary for this Expedition y^as*suhscribed 

by Mr. J Y , who, for the sake of his friend of 

college dayt, generously furnished him with £1,000. The 
Government also, gave £500, while the Boyal Geographi- 
cal Society subscribed £500. * Besides the generous^ sum 
whjch he placed at Doctor Livingstone’s disposal, as ho 

was about to set out on his Expedition, Mr. J 

promised that whenever he lacked funds, he, Mr. Y , 

would supply him to any amount, and almost commanded 
him not to refuse himself anything he wanted, but tc , 

draw at once on him. Mr. Y has amply fulfilled his 

promise; and during the great traveller’s^ absence has 
supplied the father to his family. For all his kindness 
to himself and children, Livingstone’s last words about 
Mr. Y were “ May God in his infinite goodness re- 

ward him !” Amen ! 

Dr. Liviifgstone left England to set out on his last Ex- 
pedition on th^ldth of August, 1865, accompanied by his 
daughter Agnes as far* as Paris. From Paris he went to 
Bombay, and there commenced his preparations. Th^ime 
^lymQpaeded to Zanzibar, accompanied by two.l^yshe had 
pioke^ up in the Shire country — Ghumah eAl Wekotani — 
as Veil as by a nnmbeir of men &om the Johanna Islands 
(one of the Comoro Isles), *a Sepoy Btavildar, a_ few. 
enlisted Sepo;|^ and some Wasawahili. 

^ a 2 
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' On the 28th of March, 1866, the great explofer and his 
motley followers crossed over to the ^mainland, from the 
island of Zanzibar, and at once started for the interior by 
way of the Biver BoVuma. ^s he journeyed on, letters 
came from him occSsion^y, informing the delighted 
public of fiis, progress, and -of the extremely interesting 
incidents which one would naturally suppose would 
characterise his march to the interior. But in December 
of the same year the leader of the Johanna men who had 
accompanied the Doctor arrived at Zanzibar with a tale 
which saddened all who heard it — that Dr. Livingstone, 
the great African traveller, had been murdered on the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, by a band of the Ma-zitus. The 
tale bore sucb an appearance of truth about it that very 
,few people indeed had the slightest idea of doubting it. 

As it may be interesting to know what Musa’s tale was, 
the following^ account from the * Times of India ’ will not 
. be out of place, if published here : — 

The hopes raised by the news of the rumoured safety of Dr. Living* 
stone have speedily been dispelled, and there can no longer be any 
doubt that he was killed by a savage of the Mafite tribe. The nar* 
ratlve of the Sepoy belonging to the Marine Battalion: (2Ist Native 
Infantry) who formed one of the Doctor’s escort, ^nd who anived 
from Zanzibar in the Gazelle on the 14th of May, ^nms out to be 
altogether inaccurate ; and, substantially, the tale told by Musa ia 
proved correct. • 

Tire Nadir Shah^ a vessel of war belonging to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
at present used es a trader, reached Bombay on the 15th of 
cargo; and from iniprmation we obtained on board we are enabled to 
give a more detailed account of the circumstances in connection with 
the melanclfblj^ story of the Doctor’s fate than has yet been puMMied. 
The Nadir Shah left Zanzibar on tbe forenoon of the 28th ol 
%o tint thebewB she jprings is nearly a month later tfian that brought 
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by the and three df ys later than the last despatchneceiv^ 

ftom Zanzibar by the Bdmbay Government • 

Dr. Livingstone took his departure from Zanzibar in March, 1866, 
and was conveyed by her Majesty’s ship Fer^uin to Mikindany, near 
the mouth of the Rovuma Biveh The expedition consisted of Dr. Living- 
stone and thirty-five men, ten of w^om wefe natives of Johanna, one 
of the Comoro Islands, thirteen 'AfricanjB, and twelve SSepoys of the 
Bombay Marine Battalion. It was thought by Dr. Livingstone that 
these Africans would be of eervice to him on- his journey into the 
interior. THe Africans were formerly slaves, who had been liberated 
{md educated in the Bombay Presidency. There was no other European 
in the party except Ihe Doctor himfelf. The beasts taken were— six 
camels, four buffaloes from Bombay, five asses, and two mules, and 
among the baggage there were forage, gunpowder, &c. The Penguin 
started from Zanzibar on the 19th of March, 1866, and the men in the 
Doctor's train and the beasts were taken from Zanzibar in a large dhow, 
which was towed by the Penguin, In thr^e days the Penguin arrived off 
the Bovuma River, but, owing to the strong current, th^dhow could not 
be got into the mouth of the stream. The expedition then made for 
Mikindany Bay, about thirty miles northward of Capo Delgoa, where ‘ 
Dr. Livingstone and his party were successfully landed on the 28th of 
March. * 

The Johanna men, who had been engaged for the Doctor’s service by 
Mr. Sundley, the English consul at Johanna, were considered preferable 
for the service to Zanzibar men. On the march into the interior the 
Sepoys -seem to have suffered much, and Dr. Livingstone thought it 
necessary to leave them on the route to enable them to return to 
Zanzibar. In returning they had but little to eat, and ran great nsk of 
starving. On% by one all the Sepoys fell ill, and the sickness that 
attacked the haviMar was fatal, as he died of dysentery. None of the 
twelve Sepoys who started with the Doctor reached Nyassa, and those 
who survived returned to Zanzibar in Aug^t or September. In 
October last the Johanna men made their appearance in Zanziba^^^d 
presented then^lves before Dr. Seward, the British Consul, when for 
tbAffnet'time the intelligenoe was received of the disasf& which bad 
belcdlen Dr. liyingstone. From the accounts of tBeSe Johanna men it 
would seem thet the expedition reached Lake Nyassa in^fety and 
emsad ths Laker They pnsh^ oh westward, and in* the course of 
•bme time ieach^ Goomanl, a &hing village on a river. •Tbis^wcmld* 
iVpekr to have b^ on the second dr third Ai^;oet {ail,* The 
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people (ff Goomarii* warned Dr, Livingstone that the Me-fites, a wander- 
ing predatory tribe, "i^ere out on a plundering expedition, and that it 
would not be safe to continue the jodmcy. But the dangers thus 
presented to view were not sufficient to deter a man who had braved so 
many before ; and, treating the w^nings as but of slight moment, he 
crossed the river in cano8s the^ext morning, with his baggage and 
train of folloVers, in safety. Previously to this time the whole of the 
baggage, animal I had perished on the journey from the want of water; 
and on reaching the further side of the river the baggage had to be 
carried by the Doctor’s men. Being a fast walker, Dr. Livingstone 
kept some distance in advance of the baggage-encumbered men ; and 
Musa only, or Musa and a few others of the party, kept up with 
him. The march had continued some distance, when Dr. Livingstone 
saw three armed men ahead, and thereupon he called out to Mjisa, 
“ The Mafitos are out, after all,” or some such words as those, and these 
seem to have been the last be uttered. The three Mafites were armed 
with bows and arrows and other weapons, and they immediately com- 
menced hostilittes. Evidently the men must have closed on the Doctor, 
when, finding matters desperate, ui-''’ 

• liis assailants; bat whiUMs disposing of the two, the third managed 
to get bftbu Df. Livingstone, and with one blow from an axe clove in 

nis head, llie wound was mortal, but the assassin quickly met his 
own doom, for I bullet from Musa’s musket passed through his body, 
and the murderer fell dead beside his victim. Musa states that the 
Doctor died instantly, and that, finding the Mafites were out, he ran 
back to the baggage party, and told them that their master had been 
killed. The baggage was hastily abandoned, and the Johanna men, 
Musa, and the rest of the party sought safety by a hast^ flight, which, 
according to Musa’s story, they continued until sunset, when they 
reached a secure hiding-place in the jungle. They Seld a consultation, 
and it is alleged that Musa prevailed on tl^m to go back to look after 
the body of their late master, and that on regaining the place where the 
mwder had been perpetrated they found Dr. Livingstone’s body lying 
there. Th^Doctor’s watch had been carried away, together ^fch ,hii 
clothes, the only jirticle that remained on the body being the trouseii. 
Musa and the men who had accompanied him “ scratched ” a hole in 
the ground deep enough to bury the body in, and there left, in a 
far remote ana unknown spot, the* remains of the self-denying and noble 

* man ^ho, %11 too soon for his country and for the catse of ciTilization, 
but isot too soon for*bi]R to have earned an enduring fame, feund hia 
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end at the lumd of an ignoblo savage. Tlie*corpses of the Ihrcc^Mafitc!^ 
were lying on the spotisfrhere they had fallen; j;)ut no attention was 
paid to them by Musa, who, on searching, could find no memento of 
his late master to bring with him to Zanzibar. In making their way 
to the coast great hardships were e^rperienced by Musa and the other 
survivors of the party, who were inJ^J|ph a starving condition that they 
had to live upon the berries they ooifld gather by the way, until they 
fell in with an Arab caravan, which entertained them kindly. They 
were thus enabled to reach Kilwa, in the territory of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. * They were here provided with clothes and necessaries, and 
sent on to Zanzibar, at which place they reported all the circumstances 
to Dr. Seward, by whom they were closely examined. Dr. Kirk, of 
Zanzibar, also questioned them carefully, and found that their state- 
ment of the country through which they alleged they had passed, 
correctly answered to the leading features of the wilds through which 
Dr. Livingstone had intended to track his way. 

The Johanna men were taken to Johanna, and carefully interrogated 
by the Sultan, as well as by Mr. Sundley, and theii^ answers tallied 
with Musa’s narrative. The Johanna men asked Mr. Sundley to pay 
them the nine months’ wages due to them for their services with the , 
expedition, and, as they were entitled to what they demanded, the 
money was paid to them. Some* of the men who went away with the 
expedition, and who were not accounted for as having died, were still 
missing. 

On the 26 th of December Dr. Seward left Zanzibar in Her Majesty’s 
ship Wasp, and proceeded to Kilwa, but he was unable to obtain 
any fresh information, or to gather additional details. 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, Dr. Or. E. Seward, 
a sincere friend of the traveller, who was thus reputed to 
be lost, communicated to the Foreign Office the in- 
formation which he received as follow^ : — 

Zanzibar, December lOtb, 

SSTfcoBD, ^ 

I send you the saddest news. Dr. LivingStdhe in his despatoh 
from Ngomano, informed your Lordship that he stood on the threshold 
pf the unexplored.” Yet, as if thnt which should Uttide him had 
ahendy thrown |ts sba^w, he added I have but litUo ^ eajs of tbq 
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^ My Loi if the repoil; of some fugitives from his party be true, this 
brave itud good mfln has ‘‘crossed the threshold of the unexplored’* — ^he 
has confronted the fiiture and will never returo. He was slain, so it is 
alleged, during a sudden and unproved encounter with those very 
Zulus of whom he says,- in his despatch, that they had laid waste the 
country round about him, and h 9 ^“ swept away the food from above 
and in the ground.” Wi& an <J«Jdrt reduced to twenty, by desertion, 
death, and dismissals, he had traversed, as I believe, Chat terra incognita 
between the ooiffluence of the Loende and Roruma Rivers, at Ngomano, 
and the eastern or north-eastern littoral of Lake Nyassa; had crossed 
the lake at some point as yet unascertained; had reached a station 
named Eompoonda or Mapoonda, on its western, (probably its north- 
western) shore, and was pushingf west or north-west, into dangerous 
ground, when between Marenga and Mukliosowa a band of implacable 
savages stopped the way, a mixed horde of Zulus, or Mafite and Nyassa 
folk. The Nyassa folk were armed with bow and arrow, the Zulus 
with the traditional shield, ^broad-bladed spears, and axes. With 
Livingstone there were nine or ton muskets ; his Johanna men were 
resting with tbdir loads far in the rear. 

The Mafite instantly came on to fight ; there was no parley, no 

• avoidance of the combat ; they came on with a nish, with war cries and 
rattling on their shields their spears. As Livingstone and his party 
raised their pieces, their onset was for a moment checked, but only for 
a moment. Livingstone fired, and two Zulus were shot dead (his boys 

* fired too, but their fire was harmless) ; he was in the act of reloading 
when three Mafite leaped upon him through the smoke. There was no 
resistance — there could be none — and one cruel axe-out from behind 
him put him out of life. He fell, and when he fell, his terror-stricken 
escort fied, hunted by the Mafite. One, at least, ofethe fugitives 
escaped ; aud he, the eye-witness, it is who tells the tale — AU Musa, 
chief of his escort of porters. 

The party had left the western shores of Nyassa about five days, 
bad started fron» Eompoonda, on the lake’s borders (they left 
tba^vildar of Sepoys there dying of dysentery; Livingstone had 
dismiss^ t^e other Sepoys of the Bombay 2lBt, at MatakaJ^^^^ 
bad rested at l|a{eng£^ where Livingstone was cautioned not to 
advance. The next station was MahUvoora; <th6y were traversing 
a flat country, J>roken by small bilk, and abundantly wooded. 

Indeed, the scene of ^e tragedy so soon to be consummated, WOoU 
^ *i»ppoar'to have been m open foieet glade. LivingstCkiei, as vmsXt hi 
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the way, his^^ine or ten unpractised musketeers at his heels. All - 
Musa had nearly oome up with them, having left liis own Johanna 
men resting with their loads far in the rear. Suddenly he heard 
Livingstone warn the hoys that the Me-zitus were coming. The hoys 
in turn heokOned Musa to press forward. Musa saw the crowd here 
and there between the trees. ' * ^ 

He had just gained the party ahd^sunk down behind a tree to 
deliver his own fire, when bis leader fell. Musa fled f^r his life along 
the path he had come. Meeting his Johanna men,’ who threw down 
their loads, hnd in a body really passed Musa, his escape, and that of 
his party verges on the marvellous. However, at sunset, they, in great 
fear, left their forest refuge, and got back to the place where they 
hoped to find their baggage. It wa^ gone, and then, with increasing 
dread, they crept to where the slain traveller lay. 

Near him, in front, lay the grim Zulus who were killed under 
his sure aim ; here and there lay scattered some four dead fugitives of 
the expedition. That one blow had killed him outright, he had 
no other wound but this terrible gash ; it must have gone — ^from their 
description — through the neck and spine up to the throat in front, and 
it had nearly decapitated him. Death came mercifully in its instant 
suddenness, for David Livingstone was ever ready. 

They found him stripped of his upper clothing, the Ma-zitus had 
respected him when dead. They dug, with some stakes, a shallow 
grave, and hid from the starlight, the stricken temple of a grand spirit — 
the body of an apostle, whose martyrdom should make sacred the 
shores of that sea which his laboum made known tons, and which now, 
baptized with bis life's blood, men should hencefbrth know as ‘ Lake 
Livingstone.* 

The Johannsamen made the most of their way back to Kompoonda 
or Mapoonda, not^venturing near any village or station. They lost 
themselves in the jungle, and were fourteen days on their way. At 
Kompoonda they witnessed the end of the Havildar of Sepoys, Bombay 
2lBt Native Infantry. He alone of all the Indianb was faithful ; 
threshold of this Consulate at Zanzibar, he pledged himself aiTthe 
momMt bf starting never to forsake his leader— nor did he pto the last 
he strugi^ on, worn -with dysentery, but bre^e «iown hopelessly 
on the toad to Maxenga. A day or two Icter and he would have shared 
his liar’s &te. - » » ^ 

Insuhordi&ate^ lazy, impract!<^ble, and useless, Livingston^ had 
dlimisspd the Sepoys at Malak^ Had th^ bo^ mthftil like 
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*theii MaviMar, l«fi)iould iTot have bad to inscribe a record of this sad 
happening. Their# unfitness for African* travel might have been 
I)re(licated. At Kompoonda the Johaiflia men were deprived of theii 
weapons by the Chief, who also kept the Ilavildar’s. Here they joined 
an Arab slave-caravan, re-crossed Jhe Nyassa, and made for Kilwa, the 
great slave outlet on the Canzib^r^coast. 

But here* again, and where *l^st expected, they enccuntered the 
Mafite. They»had reached Keepareygree*, eight days south-west of 
Kiiwa, when the appearance of a band of these savages scattered the 
caravan. Abandoning ivory, slaves — their all — the Arab leaders 
thought but of saving tlieir lives. The Johanna men again made their 
escape, and reached Kilwa, wh^ce by the kindness of the Customs 
people they were at once sent on to Zanzibar. They arrived here on 
the 6th of December. 

It will be gratifying to the many and true friends of Dr. Livingstone 
to learn that when, on his sad end being known, the British flag was 
lowered at this Consulate, llie French, the American, and Hanseatic 
flags were at, once flown half-mast high, the Consuls paying a 
spontaneous tribute to his memory — an example shortly followed by 
all the foreign vessels in the harl^ur. The Sultan’s flag was also 
lowered. 

I must reserve other details for a subsequent letter ; but I may 
state that no •papers, effects, or relics of Livingstone are likely to 
be recovered. 

G. Edward Seward. 


At first this sad intelligence was believed throughout 
Europe and America, but the keen strong sense of Sir 
Roderick Murchison discovered flaws in tfie ingenious 
fabrication of Musa, and by his resolute denial, and 
utter disbelief, \vhich he lost no* time to make public 
tSSfragh the ‘ Times,’ he made many converts to his 
view of% Musa’s story. Doubt grew fast - in .«MiJiy 
minds, and R&ubt finally became conviction. But to 
establish ^nviction in the popular mind, Sir Boderiok 
and ,the^ Society induced the Governmeni^ to despatch a 
boat expedition to ^e Zambezi, whence an ascent to the 
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Shire and Lake Nya&sa, to near the spot wher^ the ’ 
traveller was reported to ]^e killed, was e&sj. 

Volunteers were called for, and hundreds of resolute 
men offered their services at-* once to command the Ex- 
pedition, out of whom were.sfel3cted*^r. Edwayd Daniel 
Young, a warrant officer in Her Majesty’s) Navy, and 
Lieutenant Henry Faulkner of the 17th Lancers. 

*Mr. Young on taking command of the Search Expedi- 
tion, requested that a steel bo^t should be given him, so 
constructed as to be disconnected into portable sections, 
whereby the difficulty of passing the Murchison Falls of 
the Shire might be surmounted by postage overland. 
This first Expedition left England on the 11th of June, 
1867, to prosecute the search for Livingstone. In the 
Sollowing letter, Mr. Young reports how he succeeded in 
his enterprise. 

To Sir Roderick MurcMson^ Bart^ 

Sir, 

I have the honour to lay before you a brief outline of the pro- 
ceedings of the Expedition under my command, sent out to Africa by 
the Royal Geographical Society, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of the reported death of Dr. Livingstone. I am 
happy to infonn you that our efforts have been crowned with shccess, 
and 1 have satisfaef^ry evidence that Dr. Livingstone was not murdered 
by the Mazitu, nor by an^j other tribe, at the place named by the 
Johanna men, but had gone on in safety far ^beyond. I have 
satisfactory evidence that the Johanna men deserted shortlia m ^ 
leaving Marenga, returning by the same route as they had gone. 

But I must first begin the narrative from the time of our landing at 
the mouth of the Zambesi. Immediately on landfn| I succeeded in 
getting a negro crew to take the boats up as far as Shupanjpi, where 1 
arrived on the 2nd of August. I at fince engaged a fresh^crew to go on 
to Qubisa, and thn next day started for Senna. Arrived th#re qn the < 
6th'; Ib^d the Portuguese authorities vegr dbliging ; made what 
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arrangements we|;e thought necessary, and proceeded on* the next day. 
1 learned from the Portuguese that the Mazitu were in full force or the 
Bhire, and were threatening Gbibisa, sol arranged with the authorities 
at Senna to send on to me at Chibisa (should I require them) 100 men, 
fearing as the Mizitu were there, I should not be able to get the 
Makojolo to accompany me. ^ 

We arriified at Ghibisa on the 17th, and found that the reports about 
the Mazitu having been there were quite true, and that they had been 
down in force to the left bank, robbing and burning the houses, 
murdering some of the people they caught, and taking others prisoners. 
The Makololo put off in canoes from the opposite bank and shot three 
of them. Of course I was quite unprepared to meet the Mazitu in this 
part of the country. 

The Makololo, as well as the i>eople who were of the old mission 
party, received us gladly. I requested the Makololo to attend the next 
morning, which they did, when 1 acquainted them with the object of 
my mission. They agreed* to accompany me on certain conditions, 
which I agreed to. One was that I should leave some ammunition 
behind with those that remained, so that should the Mazitu attempt to 
cross the river below the Cataracts they would be well able to encounter 
them. After arrangements had been completed, we started on the 19th 
for the Cataracts ; arrived the same day, and at once began taking the 
boat to pieces, e Hitherto all had gone on well, but no sooner had we 
got the boat to pieces, and everything was ready for the journey over- 
land, than fresh reports about the Mazitu reached the Makololo, which 
very much daunted them, and had also a tendency to lower our spirits, 
for without their help we could do nothing, as it was not only their 
help that wo required, hut also that of their people, they being Uio 
chiefs of the country round about. After a good deal d? persuasion the 
whole affair was settled to our satisfcuitioin, and on*ihe evening of the 
23rd the Makololo appeared in force urtth about 150 men. 

We started next morning with the bdht, provisions, luggage, Ac., 
in all 180 loa&s. The men worked well, and we arrived with 
^Vn^ing in good order at Pomfunda, above the Cataiacts, in four and 
a half dajfv. The heat during the journey was excessive, even 
Africa. We at mace commenced rebuilding the boat, and eveiythiag 
appeared to be going on w^ when fresh reports reached us about the 
Mazitu. W^were visited by boi% 9 of the Ajawa chiefs who had been 
driven out of their own country, and were obliged t^ cross riie river to 
save thei&elyes fro^i being murdered. There was an encampmenti, 
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elofle by tbe ^ace where we were builduig*the boa{, of 200 

Ajawaa, the sole surYivors.of the onoe powerful p^ple under the chief 
Joey. 

Every day fresh reports reached us, and the Makololo wanted to 
wtum home, which of course 1 could not consent to. At this place we 
first heard from a native of a whiW man shaving passed through 
Maponda at the south end of Lake l^l^assa. He stated that he had 
seen him, and gave a description of his 'dress, &c, ^ 

Launched the boat on tbe 30th, and started up the river next 
morning. The -Makololo not working well, and making every ex- 
cuse, not being well, &c., thinking perhaps we would turn back. 
They stated that the risk was too great, that there was little chance 
of our ever returning, but as they haf gone so far they would go on 
and die with us ; of course all was agreed to. As we proceeded on we 
found*vast numbers of Ajawas and Machinkas on the left bank, living 
in temporaiy huts, who had retreated before the overwhelming nnmbers 
of Mazitu. Beached the small lake Pamalcgnbe on the evening of the 
5th of September. 

During our passage up the river heard several reports that a white 
mau a twelvemonth before had stopped at Maponda for some time, 
having crossed from the opposite side, and that after resting there some 
time he had gone on in a westerly direction. I now felt almost con- 
vinced that it must have been Livingstone, but 1 almostiifeared to stop 
there, for I felt certain had the Makololo b^n satisfied that it was him 
they would have gone no further; for my agreement with them was, 
that as soon as we had satisfactory evidence that the Doctor had gone 
on in safety, or that he had been killed in the way described by the 
Johanna men, I would return with them immediately* iBut now, as it 
appeared that he^lad passed over the south end of Nyassa instead of 
the north, 1 wante^i^to find out where he had first struok the lake. 
The Makololo stated that they were certain that if a white tnan bad 
been killed, or had died withift a month’s journey of where we were, we 
should certainly have heard of it before we got thfts far. 

The next morning crossed the Famalombe, but could not 
l^assage in to Maponda, owing to the quantity of rashes andfrass, and 
It blowing very ^rd at the time we made for the rivei. • Here again we 
met great numbenr of natives, who appeared very hostile. They lined 
the banks vrith thdr guns, and demiy^ded that we should eSme into 
them* The Mskdolo i^peared very much afraid, so I laid the ];icat 
to await the approach of tv'o armed canoes that had shovedTeff from 
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the shore. I soon made ^matters right with them, and? shortly after* 
wards* entered Lake Nyassa, and slept the^ first night on the Bock 
Boasuam. * ^ 

Started the next morning with a fine breeze for the east side of the 
lake, steering as near as possible for the Arab crossing-place, as laid 
down by Livingstone, hatLifot run more than two hours beforo a 
heavy gale Jjegan to blow, and Jn* three hours we had to run along the 
coast to try and find shelter, but the rocks and breakers met us at 
every hand, this proved the finishing stroke to the Makololos’ courago 
who all laid down at the bottom of the boat to die, and although the 
boat was constantly shipping heavy seas, they refused to bale out Ihe 
water. The steel boat behaved well, but was far too deep for the 
stormy Lake Nyassa. At length after three hours’ weary watching, we 
succeeded in finding a sheltered spot where we stopped to dry our 
clothes. Only one native appeared at this place, who when he saw us 
first was much frightened ; but as soon as we stated we were English 
he willingly came towards i^s. Ha told us an Englishman had passed 
through his village a year ago, and that he had come from the 

Arab settlement, and had gone south to Maponda. Started again 

for the former place, but found the distance too great to reach 

beforo dark ; put into a small sandy bay, where we found some natives^ 

fishing. ^ 

I must here^ remark that at any place, on first visiting it, no ono 
was allowed by me to get out of the Ixxit, except myself, Mr. Faulkner 
and the interpreter. I.soon got into conversation with these men, when 
they spoke of a white man who had been there, without being asked. 
They stated that he had first made that place coming from Makata, 
had stopped nine or ten days to rest, and then went north to the Arab 
settlement to try and get them to carry him and hifA.vparty across tho 
lake, but after waiting there some time he returned, making his way 
south for Makata. They described his dress, w£at luggage he had, 
imitated him taking sights, and sleeping under a mosquito curtain, and 
that he bad tf dog with him named Ghetane. They said the 
of the carriers was named Musa ; two of the boys spoke the 
Ajawa and Mananja language, and were named Juma and Wako. 
They told us yl^t barter goods he traded with; on being shown 
an album with numbers of likenesses, they at once recognised the one 
of Livin^io^^e. That there w^ nine of Musa’s countrymen with 
him, who did not speak either tne Ajawa or Mananja language. Ha 
did not bby slaves qf ivory ; he had come to see tht country. Beaideg 
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nameroas otkar things that left no doubt pn*iny mind that it was f 
Liiingstone. ^ 

Next day we arrived at the, Arab settlement^^where wo were re^ 
ceived kindly, and found all that I heard before was quite correct. 
Livingstone waited at this place nine or ten days for the Arab boat 
which did not arrive, so he started 5outh ag^in, and they traced him 
as far as Maponda. 1 visited the hprf^^Livingstone lived in during his 
stay, and I purchased a few. articles (all English mak^ tnat he had 
traded with, such as small round looking-glasses, a knife, razor, iron 
spoons, &c. Of course most of the calicoes, &c., were already worn out, 
but the chief still possessed an Indian manufactured scarf that Living- 
stone had presented to.him on leaving. I sent two of the most trust- 
worthy Makololo with my ever faithful interpreter (whom I brought 
from the Cape) on the road to Makata to see if that was the road he had 
comer while we again went south, making short marches inland, to try 
and find the route the Johanna men took in going back, as they had 
not visited this place or the last. We obtained other trifling articles in 
the shape of barter goods, and while waiting for the return of the 
Makololo obtained from a chief further south an English Common 
Prayer 9ook, which he stated had been left behind by the Englishman 
in the house he had slept at. 

On the 13thr the searching party returned, having gong two days’ 
march on the road to Makata. Livingstone had come th^t way. They 
brought back some glasses, fish-hooks, &c., that he had traded with. 
They would have gone further, but were ill-treated by some of the 
natives and driven back : their reason for so doing, they said, was that 
the Englishman bad brought fighting into the country, for the Mizitu 
had been killing their people ever since he left. , 

Sept 14^^.— i^ferted for the opposite side of the lake, made for 
Ghinsamba’s. .^tj^ough wo started with little or no wind, it again 
blew a gale before we reached the opposite shore. We found that 
Chinsamba had been killed some time since, and nothing remained 
of his village. Skeletons now met our eydb in great 
whenever we landed along this side. Saw several natives 
day, both Ajawas and Mananja ; and those who had not seen^o white 
man further south had heard of him, but not in a jfi^gle instance was 
he spoken of as being dead. 1 wished to learn, by coming over this 
side, in what direction he had gone ^fter leaving Mapoo^a.* We had 
not crossed long when we saw a man who had helped to carr^ the 
Englishman’s lug^e fi>r two days. He described^im ns heftre. I'hla 
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* man l^d been livjug inland some distance, but had been^driven out by 
the AJawa. He poin^ in a north-westerly dtrectiou, and stated it was 
five days’ journey off, which, of course, «would be ' n v njuob more from 


Our progress south was slow, o^jiiig to tiio hra' nies of wbux. ^ q 
our way we met several c^ho h^ ^ecn the Englisnman, and moio than 
one had helped to carry his luggage from village to village, an<’ ei . 
was not in all their reports the slightest /aViatu all 

from the same place, but they all maintained tn on 

north-westerly direction towards the Loangwa. Tliese jua^ W weie 
full of complaints about their neighbours, and would only have L ^ toc» 
ready to inform against each other if Livingstone h" coiiiv. to un- 
timely end at either of their hands, and they all mu.ntained th«t the 
Mazitu had never been in that part of iLo country. 

Sept 19^A. — Reacheu Marenga. Seeing the boat a’‘'..rnach the shore 
they lined the beach with their guns, &c.; but, as *>oon a*’ we told 
them we were Engli lejslaid their arms down and welcomed us. 
I at once asked tc 3o Mf enga, when I as conducted up to his house 
by one of his wives. Marengi* i ushed towards me, and, seizing me by 
the hand, shook it heartily, s ying, “ Where have jrou come from, and 
where is > our brother that was h^re last year ?'’ and as soon as 1 told 
him I had oome to follow him, ho began and told me all he knew of 
him. He said l^e had come ^here from Maponda, had ‘stopped there two 
days ; he was very kind ‘ > iin, making him presents, &c., and he in 
return gave him what fooa ho required. Livingstone gave him medi- 
cine, which was done up in doses ; the papers he used formed part of a 
‘Nautical Almanack’ for die year 1866. He lent Livingstone four 
canoes to take himself and luggage across the marsh, if hile the Johanna 
men carried the remainder round. He had seen him 6^ foie ; he said he 
saw him when he was up here with a boat a long iiim ago. He traced 
him a month’s journey off, giving the names of the places in the same 
o^er as I bad previously heard. He was ^ite willing to give me any 
^ftWe sto go to Maksuro, or where it once was ; but he stated, as I had 
heard, tbatiSaksuro Ifa^been driven out and killed by the 
A jawa, anv his peo]>le almost anmiyiated ; as also had Oddmo, two 
days’ journey be^md. Harenga stateov^^ Johanna men returned 
after being absent two days. They gavl^ their reason for returning 
that they Sadwnerely agreed with Jivingsme to tsdee his go^s as fin 
.only they liked. The head man 8tatedl|^at be Jiad been in that 
direction iSUbre with Jiim, and had met the Spitu, and that they were 
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going no furti) To prove tbcir independence th^ passed themselves 
off as Arabs. Mai’enga ga’*" thep food, and they slept there one night, 
a*id then set ( ‘ lor M i.»oi)rja. 

Alurcnc' I .Jinis. .d rules ^ver a populotis district ; he made us 
p\,'‘enl I * ' \ . niKii ^aAive tb^d for our crew as we re- 

icd, < remajif Ik long time. He h^ a great 

. ui ber * UO “A uii dr. r aulkner being introduce<^ to forty, who 
\v *0 ;'U «i *ng round him. 

Ji ' jL g satisfied IT j 'lelf thus far, I asked him if he thought it possible 
U)o< T V - n could have died a month’s journey off, and ho not know 
li oiicf said jNo, and had he died three months off he should 
1 . e biMid «'f ‘it ; but as soon as J told l!im 1 had heard that the Mazitu 
had kilh \ i im not far distant, he laughed, and said ho told me he was 
t'o.iig.tlie v\'>y +/• Old them, and that the Ma-situ had never been in 
that part oi the countiy dcoCiilicd by the Johanua men. 

Marenga then sent for a man who had gone hvo days’ journey with 
h.in, and when he eturned the Junanna men had gone back. I had 
pitvioubly beard the name accouiu ^‘om the ’ me man. 

The Makololo now got ly [Mtient to retuin home, and nothing 
was talked of day o nig’n r i Miiitu. They stated that they had 
fulfilled their engagement, but i very much wished to try ancl get to the 
north end of the lake. But they would not listen to it,^ No induco- 
ment I could offei ^muld persuade them to go ; so there was no alter- 
native but to go round to Ma^ionda, get ' 'hat information 1 could, and 
return. ^ 

Marenga was* full of complaints kbout his neighbours, and what he 
wished for more than anything else was luedicine for his^guns, so that 
if the Ajawas cai^jt to fight him his shot would kill some one every 
time they were fiM. We, being satisfied that Livingstone had gono 
on in safety, started on the 20th for Maponda, calling at the several 


places along the coast to gaia what information 1 could ; but all 1 ob- 
te^’ved only went to confirm what 1 had previousljf heard. 

Arrived at Maponda on the 26th. The chief himself 
home, having gone on a trading expedition, leaving his mother to act 
during his absence. Immediately on arrival 1 senli » messenger to 
Boq^uaint her of arrival and my wish to see her. She soon came, with 


a train of followers, bringing us presen^ of native food andhb^r* She 
stated that an Englishman had been there a year before, ha^stop|ped 
'*three wed:$ to rest Sts party, and then left for Marenga, stopped there 


t day or two^ and then left to go to the Loangvea, calling at Maksurai 
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C66aio, &c. On^ of the boys was left behind here, being ixable 
travel, having very bad feet and legs, but ha&' now quite recovered and 
gone with Maponda. She stated that ftie Englishman had left a paper 
with him, but that ho- had taken it with him on the journey. She 
brought some books belonging j,o*him, one of which had his name on 
(“ Wakitai^e, from Dr. Wilsoi^f Dec., 1864,” &c.), which she allowed 
me to take, 'ilie Johanna men returned, this way, stopixjd one day, 
and proceeded on. She swore, in the i^resence of us all, that Maponda 
did not take away their guns, neither did any of the party die there. 
She stated that the Englishman w^as great friends with her son, and 
that if any one had molested him (even Marenga, as strong as he was) 
he would have gone to war with him. The old lady laughed at tlio 
idea of Livingstone having been killed by the Mazitu. Mr. Faulkner 
questioned her regarding the Haviidar. She gave a description of a 
man with straight black hair, with the top of his head shaved, &c. 
Mr. Faulkner states it answers the description of the Indian very well, 
Marenga also told us the same, and I felt convinced had ho died there 
we should have heard it fmm some of the numbers I questioned on the 
subject. 

The Makololo now told mo that if I intended going into the lake 
again, they^were not going with me ; and, being entirely dependent on 
these men, there was no altei native but to return and to get their aid 
in carrying tfie boat back. So, having got all the news I could at 
Maponda, I decided on going to Makata ; but although 1 offered a largo 
amount for a guide, no one would attempt to cross the river. They 
stated that Makata had taken to the mountains for fear of the Mazitu, 
and they were afraid of being cut off. 

StarW for the Cataracts on the 27th. Found^^o same state of 
things along the river as on coming up. Arrived ^ the Cataracts on 
the 2nd of October, and commenced taking the bo^ to pieces. Mean- 
while we heard from Chihisa that the road jvas clear, and that the Mazitu 
j^made Chore, not4ar from the lower Shire, their headquarters. 
OSMLSfA. — Started for Chihisa with tho 1x)at, luggage, &c.; whero 
we arm^ on the 12th. We found the boats safe, and the men left 
with them in fair health. Again built the steel boat, and while 
there repaired i^e graves of tho late missionaries who died theie, 

22nd-^S(|krted from Chihisa. 

26t^. — Arrived at the Euo, slopped and repaired the grave of tlio 
late*Bi^op Mackenzie. Arrived at the EongoA^ on the 11th of 
K^vemberj but on our ei^ay down we visited Sonnot 
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H.M.S. Bacom arrived on iiie 2nd of December, 

Arrived at the Cape on^the evening of the 17th? 

Embarked on board the mail^steamer on the 19 th. 

In oonolusion, I mufit again state that this is but a brief outline of 
our proceedings. 1 should have liked to have done more by going to 
the north end of the lake, but was f reventbd by circumstances un- 
foreseen when I left Engird ; for, .had the Mazitu not threatened 
Chibisa, I should have had little difficulty in getting the Makololo to 
accompany me. Tinder the circumstances, I hope that what has been 
done will meet with your approval, as well as that of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, yous* very obedient servant, 

E. D. Young. 

Tlie report proves that though Mr. Edvrard Young did 
not see Dr. Livingstone, he procured ample and satis- 
factory evidence that Musa’s story was a tissue of the 
grossest falsehoods, and for his gallant service the Society 
tendered him unanimously their thanks. 

In 1868, letters dated February 1867 from Bemiba (Lake 
Bangweolo), were received from Dr. Livingatone by Sir 
Boderick Murchison, which, when read, elicited bursts 
of enthusiasm from Sir Samuel Baker, and the other 
geographical ^sociates of the illustrious explorer. In 
these he staM he had been staying a long time with 
Mataka, a chieniyho rules over a division of the Ajawa tribe. 

The reasons for his long silence were that he was 
unable, after, leaving the shores of .the l^yasaa, to despat^ 
letters to Enj^and, until his arrival at Bemba 
10' .S. .lat«: 8V 50' long., where he found a j^rty of 
Zanzibar slave-traders (See ^ How I found ^vingstone,' 
Cbif. IX^ Life |q TTnyanyaqiibe (continued),* Siturday, 
Angusi 12tb« liZlX one of whom was with Bpeke.«i . • . 

On the 6th July, 1868, Idvingsiene* wrote anothet 

.a 2 
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letter*^from u6ar Lake Bangweolo. The time between 

these two letters was occupied iiv convincing himself, by a 

series of journeys squth-west of Lake Tanganika, that the 

Ghambezi Biver, emptying; into Lake Bangweolo, was the 

same rivei which flowed idtS Lake Moero. 

On leaving the valley of the Loangwa, which he crossed 
west of Nyassa, on his way to the Babisa, and to Lunda, 
he climbed up to a plateau which had an altitude of from 
three thousand to six thousand feet above sea level, and 
which extended over an area of about three hundred and 
fifty miles square. This plateau was generally covered 
with dense or open forest, was undulating, sometimes 
cropping up into hills, had a rich soil, and was well 
watered by streams. East of the plateau were the up- 
lands of Usango, and the west was bounded by the Bone 
Mountains. As he advanced north, the streams hitherto 
emptying themselves into the valley of the Loangwa, 
changed their course with a general trend towards the 
north-west, or towards the Ghambezi, which he believed — 
his convictions strengthened by much travel north-west 
and east — to be the headwaters of the Nik. The river 


Ghambezi henceforth became an object of gi4at interest tq 
him, inasmuch as it ran from a plateau to the eastward, 
into Lake Bangweolo, thence to Lake Moero, under 
?i^%^ names, and further north it was reported to run 
into La£^ Ulenge, after a course of some five hundred or 
six hundred miles. 

The A)ove is the pith o| his geographical discoveries 


and* report on the watershed of the oonntry between 
Lakes Tanganika and Nyassa, up to July, 1868. 
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On the 80th 1869, a letter was feceived hy the 
British Consul at Zanzibar, from Dr. liiyingstone, who 
was at Ujiji. 

This letter complains of th^ disreputable conduct of 
the driver of certain bufTaloes which were sent to 
Livingstone, and also* requests the Consul* to be good 
enough to send to him at Ujiji thirty pieces of sheeting, 
forty pieces of blue cloth, and four hundred and twenty 
pounds of red cotal beads, besides a few pairs of shoes. 
He summarises the work remaining for him to accomplish 
west of the Tanganika, in the following words : — 

As to the work to bo done by me, it only to connect the sources 
which I have discovered from five hund.;ed to seven hundred miles 
south of Speke and Baker’s with their Kile. The volume of water 
which fiows north from lat. 12** S. is so large, I suspect that 1 have 
been working at the sources of the Congo as well as those of the Kilo 
1 have to go down the eastern line of drainage to Baker’s tigming-point. 
Tanganika, Kzige Ghowambe (Baker’s?) are onewater^and the head 
of it is three hundred miles south of this. The western and central 
lines of drainage converge into an unvisited lake west or south-west of 
this. The outflow of this, whether to the Congo or the Kile, 1 have to as- 
certain. The people west of this, called Manyema, are cannibals, if Aral)s 
speak truly. I may have to go there first, and down .Tanganika, if 1 
come out uneatetfand find my new squad from Zanzibar. I earnestly 
hope that you do what you can to help me with the goods and 
men. .£400, to be sent by Mr. Young, must surely have come to you 
through Fleming and Co. 

Sir Boderick, remarking upon this letter afte^^traa^ 
read to the Qeogiapbioal Society, said, “ IdTingstone 
should he supplied with carriers and prorisions, he will, Z 
^ht no^ follow, these watew, and thus being* led on 
perhaps' to thesQongn, we may he once more subjected to 
a long and anxious period of suspend#’ 
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The letter of the SOth May, 1869, was the last reoeiyed 
in Europe direct from Dr. Livii^gstone, nntil the autnmn 
of 1872. 

In his address of Nov. gth, 1869, Sir Boderiok Murchi- 
son, the ever staunch and^'enduring friend of Dr. Living- 
stone, says 

In his wonderful labours Livingstone has not morely been the 
Christian Missionary and Geographical Explorer. He was also ac- 
credited as Her Majesty's Consul to all tho native states in the interior. 
(See the ‘ Gazette ' of March 24th, 1866, p. 1676.) Such being the 
public mission with which the great traveller was entrusted, let us now 
confidently believe that Her Majesty's Government will authorize, on 
his return, the grant of a suitable pension to the man whoso labours 
have shed so much renown o^ Britain, and that our gracious Sovereign, 
who has, 1 know, taken the deepest interest in his career, will reward 
him with some appropriate token of her goodwill. 

Every now and then driblets of news came from 
Zanzibar,, but they were merely vague echoes of Arab 
opinions and reports, all of which, however, described him 
to be somewhere west of Tanganika in a state of utter 
destitution. Few people remained in the belief that 
Livingstone was alive, despite the publication of his 
letters of 1867-68-69; nay, the firm bekjf among the 
largest number was that the illustrious ;iban had passed 
the threshold of the unexplored, that bourn whence no 
traveller returns.” 

Td^msolve all doubts and anxieties respecting the fate 
of Dr. Livingstone, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, junr. 
^son of the then James Gordon Bennett, sen., proprietor 
of the ^Nsw York Herald.’ a daily newspaper pnbli&ed 
in. the «ity of New York), commissioned the author of this 
memoir, then puasuing his avocations of Spodal War 
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Gorrespondbnt in Spain, to equip an expedition for the* 
search and relief of Dr. LWingstone. • 

My instructions were not to regard expense, to draw 
whatever sums of money weije necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the search, and a suffioi^cy fSr his relief until ha 
could communicate with his frrends. , 

A condensed diary of my travels from the date of my 
instructions will serve to make this brief memoir 
connected. 


16th October, 1869 . 

Received my instructions at Paris. 

16th November , , . 

Arrive at Port Said to witness the opening of 

• 

the Suez Canal. 

16th December , , . 

Arrive at Philae, and interview Mr. Higgin- 
botham, of 6ir Samuel White Baker’s 
Expedition. 

16th January, 1870 . 

Arrive at J eriisalom. 

16th February , , . 

, , Constantinople. 

16th March , , . 

, , the Crimea. 

16th April , , . 

, , Bakou, on the Caspian Sea. 

6th May , , . 

, , Teheran, Persia. • 

Ist June , , . 

, , Ispahan , , 

16th Juno , , . 

, , Bushiro , , 

13th July , , . 

, , Muscat, Arabia. 

12th , , y 1 • 

, , Bombay, India. 

12th October , . 

Leave ,, ,, • 

19th Novemb^^^, , . 

Arrive at Mauritius, Indian Ocean. 


, , Mahd Seychelles. 

6th Jantmry, 1871 . 

, , Zanzibar, East Coast of Africa. 

* Bagamoyo — ^frica. 

6th February , , . 

18th , , , , . 

First caravan departs for the interior. 

2l8t ,, . 

Second , , , , 

26th 

Third , , , , 

11th March , , . 

Fourth , , • • „ 

2l8t , , , , . 

. Fifth and last , , » » • 

23rd June , , « 

Search Expediticc arrives at Utiyanyem^. 

4th Augoat . 

,, fight with Miratpbo^^Dg 

of<Tyoweh. 

®th 9 , 99 • 

rdtuics to Unyanyembiu 
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20th^ptembcr,^1871* Search Expedition Depart! for §jijL 


4th November 

, , Qcars of a white man being 

, at Ujiji. 

^Oth , , ft* 

,, Dibcoveb Living BTONE at 

• 

Ujiji, on Lake Tan- 

• 

• * ganika. 

15th 

V . Livingstone and self set out 

• 

* . to explore north end of 


Lake Tanganika. 


11th December , , . Livingstone and self return to UjijL 

27th y . Livingstone and self depart from Ujiji south 
to Urimba. 

31st January, 1872 . Livingstone and self arrive at Mwaru 
Dkonongo. 

18th February , , . Livingstone and self arrive at Unyanyembe, 

having journeyed 750 miles together. 

14th March , , . Livingstone and self part. 

7th May , , . Search Expedition arrives at Zanzibar. 

1st August , , . Doctor Livingstone’s despatches are delivered 

at the Foreign Office, for which Viscount 
Enfield gives a receipt in the name of Earl 
, Granville. 

€ 

The letter wherein the explorer relates best his an- 
noyances, his hopes, his fears, his joys, and his sorrows, 
is addressed to his old friend Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who, a few days before the author discovergd Livingstone 
at Ujiji, died of an attack of paralysis, ^xtracts only 
may be published here. All those who desire to penetrate 
to the bottom the canses which lead to his long detention, 
i^h^l^as finally cnlminated in his lamented death, may 
read tnbse plainly written sentences to advantage. 

Unyanyembe, March 13, 187^ 

Mv DEAifSi» Roderick, « * » 

« » -« « « « « 

1 &ave wiittea you a long account of the worry, thwarting, and 
bafiling I have endured fp trying to work my way through the caupibal 
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Manyuemad^wn flie central line of drainage— We]?b*s Lnalalja; but* 
It is not worth sending now. I got one letter frjm you in February, 
1870, the first I received from«you since one dat^ 13th March, 1866, 
but 1 could not doubt that you had written oftener. The loss of your 
letters has left me very much in the dark. I did not know that I had 
a penny of income till Mr. Stanley c^nie, and^ibrought a mail he seized 
for me here, after it had been fourteci^months on the way# and in it 1 
saw the Royal deographical Society's Report stated that 8,500^. had 
been received for the East African Expedition, which 1 ventured to 
suppose means mine. [Thu is an error ; no such sum toas ever given . — 
Author."] I don't know where that money is, or if it really is for me ; 

I wish to give my children a little, but I have to ask the Messrs. Gontts 
to inquire of you about it. 1 have bdbn trusting to part of the price of 
my little steamer at Bombay, and determined, pay or no pay, to finish 
my work if 1 live. The want of letters was bad ; the want of goods 
was worse, and the only supplies that I virtually received were part of 
a stock I paid for, and, with Dr. Seward, sent off from Zanzibar, in 
1866, to be placed in dep6t in Ujiji. They were plundered by the 
governor here, but I got a share ; and it was a part of this share that 1 
took the precaution to reserve at Ujiji in case of extreme need, and 
found on my return lately. But for this I should have been in beggary ; 
for a lot of goods sent off by — through a Banian slave-trader, called 
Ludba Damji, were all sold off at Ujiji by the drunken J^alf-caste tailor, 
Shereef, to whom tliey were entrusted. He must have reported that 
he had delivered all, for the statement was made in the House of Lords 
that all my wants had been supplied. He divined on the Koran, and 
found that I was dead, and then invested all in slaves and ivory for 
himself. Ther^being no law except that of the gimtor dagger, 1 had 
to wait in mis^ till Mr. Stanley came and proved himself truly the 
good Samaritan.\ 

Another bt of goods was entrusted to Ludha again, and he to slaves 
again with two free head-nfen who were thieves. Mr. — wrote on 
the 18th October, 1870, that they were all ready to leave, all impedi-^ 
Bients had been removed, and he remarked rather pleasantly ^ that" 
they were not perfect, but had expressed willingness to go r and then 
th^ by at Ba^unoio three and a half months, and ice one looked near 
th^ Hear the end of February they heard that the consul was 
coming, and started off two days bffore his arrival, noO to* look after 
them,, but to took Ofter the wild beasts along the Ujiji , 

show them to th^joaptahi of a man-of-war. Hem they refuted to fee 
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' with Mr. Stanley, to Ujiji,«because of a war which did ncft prevent him 
from going, nor him ^and me from coming, though it is still going on. 
1 seized what remained of the goods after the slaves had feasted sixteen 
months. On the 18th ultimo one of the head-men died of small-pox ; 
the other non-perfect head-man, besides nmning riot on my goods, 
broke the lock and kej^ of Mr. Stanley’s store, and plundered his 
goods too. ' ^ 

Traders get their goods safely by the same carriers we employ ; but 
all our slaves are deeply imbued with the idea that they are not to 
follow, but force me back. My expedition is looked on with disfavgui 
by all the Banians, who are really and truly the great slave-traders of 
the country. But for the goods, guns, ammunition, advanced by the 
Banians, no Arab who travels could go inland to slave. It is by their 
money that the slave-trade is carried on. The wretched governor 
here — the same who plundered Burton and Speke pretty freely — is 
their trade-agent ; but simple people call him the “ great Sheikh Sydo 
ben Salem,” &o. All my letters disappeared here. My sketches, maps, 
astronomical observations, &c., sent before cholera began, were never 
heard of beyond this. When Shereef sold off all my stores, except a 
few pounds of worthless beads, a little coffee and sugar, the governor 
write to me that he had no hand in it. I never said he had. I suppose 
that the Banians did not sit down and instruct their slaves to rob and 
bafSe mo ; a nr.re hint would be sufficient, and then, when they reached 
me, they swore that the Consul told them not to go with me— and he 
had paid them more than double freemen’s pay. Had they been with 
mo and mutinied, 1 should have blamed myself as partly the cause, 
from want of tact or something; but after they had been paid and fed 
for sixteen months, it was mortifying to find myself yirtually without 
men, 1 have lost two full years of time, being u^rdened by one 
thousand eight hundred miles of extra tramp, and much waste of 
money I caimot say, all through the matter of supplies and men being 
unwittingly committed to slave-dealing Bdihians and slaves. Mr. Webb 
^sent nine packets and packages in the eleven months of his (Stanley’s) 
trip** Tim sixteen months that elapsed from my last moil of November, 
1870, incuided those eleven months, but Mr, Webb’s messengers were 
not allowed to llb«feasting at Bagamoio; in sight of the consulate, for 
three an<^ a half months, as mine were. Nor were the Banian low 
cunning and duplicity instilled \iaio their minds. — — may piobably 

be aU^'tc^ explain it all.' 
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Now I am all right, I have abundant supplies of %ll I need tq finish 

my work. Some I seizcd-from ’s slaves, and Stanley gave me 

more ; so I am thankful to say that I am now better off than when I 
got a share of what I sent off in 1866. I feel quite exhilarated by the 
prospect of starting back as soon as Mr. Stanley can send mo fifty free 
men from the coast. Don’t imagine^ fmm somewhat doleful tone, 
that I am trying to excite commieer^ion and pity. When Zanzibar 
failed me so miserably, I flat down at Ujiji only till X should become 
strong, and then work my way down to Mteza. I am now strong and 
well and thankful, and wish only to be lot alone, to finish by the re- 
discovery of the ancient fountains. In ’s letter he talks hazily 

about Tanganyika and my going home from being tired, and the 
work being finished by another. You remember that I recommended 
him for the task, and he would not accept it from you without a 
good* salary, and some thing to fall back on afterwards. I went un- 
salaried ; the sole hope I had was the statement in yours of March 13, 
1866 : “ Do your work, and leave pecuniary matters to Young and me.” 
1 have been tired often, and began again. 1 have done it all on foot, 
except eight days’ illness with pneumonia and the trip down Tanganyika. 
I could never bear the scorn the Portuguese endure in being carried 
when quite well. I am sorry to have to complain of any one ; but the 
loss of time, useless tramps, and waste of money, are truly»no fSaults of 

mine. If you share in idea that I must have all this time 

trying if Tanganyika communicated with Albert Nyanza, I regret the 
destruction of my sketch maps and astronomical observations ; but in 
a former case an imperfect sketch map was made the means of fleeoing 
me, and in the lost maps I did my duty notwithstanding. 

Tanganyika ^,of no importance in connection withtihe Nile, except 
in a very remot^(^ree. The interesting and great valley lies altogether 
west of it. In that valley there are five great lakes and three large 
rivers-— Bangweolo, Moero, Kamolondo, Lake Lincoln and another, 
which the slaves forced me leave as the Unknown Lake. The largo 
rivers — Bartle Frere’s, otheiwise Lufira ; Webb^s Lualaba— tfie central 
line of drainage ; then Sir Paraffin Young’s Lualaba,* witli itmame 
further downLomame — all go into the central Webb’s Lualaba ; Bartle 
Frere’s through Lake Kamolondo ; Young’s (I haw# been obliged to 
knight him to distinguish him from our friend the man-of-war’s man) 
Lualaba through Lake Lincoln, and^fis Lomame into and lour 

or five days beygnd the confluence into, the Unknown 

* Sit Paraffin Tonng is a facetious term applied hf Dr. Livingstone to Mr 
James Yonng of Kelley, the bventor of paraffine * 
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from the great wresting I made, some W. of Ujiji, imfbt be |,art m 
Petherick’s branch. ^ This is the interesting» field, Thooorrelation of 
the structure and economy of the watershed with those great lakes and 
lacustrine rivers is the theme of my prize. When you heard that the 
sources were further south than apy one dreamed, in the exuberance of 

your kindly heart you were goip^^to award something to B , F , 

and A ; for having dreamedTabout it. You had no idea that the 

watershed wa8*seven hundred miles long and the fountains innumerable. 
I smiled, of course good naturedly, to think that you would need to 
divide the seven hundred miles among the three, and thereby show a 
great physiological discovery by your friends — thb division of labour in 
dreaming. I am much more savage now than you, and any one who 
competes after I have given my own explanation will bo ordered out 
for instant execution without benefit of clergy. I doubt if there is an 
Upper Kile basin. I found it a giudual slope from the sources down, 
and I reached the altitude ascribed to Gondokoro. Mr. Stanley will 
tell you about what he sawrof Tanganyika. I declined to examine it 
in 1869 because Ujijiaus wished to mulct me of the few goods I bad, 
and there was no inducement to spend all in patching up Burton's 
failure rather than work out the great main line of drainage from the 
watershed. 

I earnestly hope that you will be so far recovered when this reaches 
you as to live«»n comfort, though not in the untiring activity of your 
earlier years. The news of our dear Lady Murchison’s i&parture filled 
me with sincere sorrow. Had I known that she kindly romembered 
me in her prayers it would have been a source of great encouragement. 
I often thought that Admiral Washington and Admiral Beaufort looked 
down from their abodes of bliss, to which sho has gq^., with approba- 
tion. Sir Francis’s words to the Arctic explorers, that Jiicy “ were going 
on discovery and not on survey,” have boon a guide to me, and 1 am in 
hopes that, in addition to discovery, my disolosurcs may lead to the 
suppression of the East Coast Slave TradS by Banian British subjects. 
If the good Lord of all grants me this, 1 shall never grudge the toil, 
time,^ and trouble 1 have endured. 1 pny that His hlesring may 
descend on you according to your need, and am. See* 

* * (Signed) David Livingbtokk. 

P.S.— ifr. Stanley will bd at jke Langbam Place Hotel when tbii 
V v.s€h"*‘ yqu; attentions to him and James Gordon Bennett will gratify 
me. Agnes will keep my London box ami my Journal, which 1 send 
homo, scaled, by Mr. Stiflilcy. P, L, 
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The account of the Search and Belief Expedition* de- 
spatched by the proprietor: of the ‘ New ^ork Herald,’ is 
given in the following book, ' How I found Livingstone.’ 

On arriving at Zanzibar from the successful search after 
the traveller, May 7, 1872, 1 delpatche^ to Dr. Livingstone 
as per request a force of •fifty-seven men, who were destined 
to convey bis supplies from Unyanyembe westward until 
'should have resolved the problem to his satisfaction 
whether the Lualaba was the Njle Biver or the Congo. <■ 
The following are their names : — 


1. Chowpereli, 

2 . Sarmeari* 

8. Tabwu, 

4. Amanvu. 

6. Sunyuru, 

6 . Mao, 

7e Heusanu 

8 . Behlu 

9. Khamisu 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. KheUth, 

14. Shufnari. 

15. Hasaanu 

16. Tern, 

17. C%an(/d^ ' 

18. 

19. MiiinvM (JJurton), 

Ulimenuo^ 

21 . Zaidi. 

22 * Momnod^ 

23 . Mmudumn . 

24a 

25. Swtaka. 

26. JSamttdi (mideX 

27. Jtfcdvm. 

28s Bikigum 

28. JamaK 

•1. Umi mJmL 



32 . Reaaau 

33 . Khamseen, 

84 . Mabruki (Speke), 

85 . ^Jiamiei (Stanley), 

36 . Uredi Manwa Sera (Leader), 

37 . Mqfvara (Boy), 

38 . Ferouai, 

39 . Bamadan, 

40 . Feraduan, 


41 . Mdamungu, 

42 . Mv^ko, 

43 . Fangamasai, 

44 . Hamadi Swadi, 

45 . Khcmiai, 

46 . Mahruk (Stanley), 

47 . B^ina. 


48 . Carraa Ferrar (Naaaick Boy), 

49 . John Wainwnght (Naxakk 

Boy), 

50 . Bifdtard Button (Naaaick 

Boy). 

51 . MaUnm Wellington (Naaaick 

Boy, 0 

52 . Benjamin Button (Naaaick 

Boy), ' 

53 . Jacob Waiilwright (Naaakk 

Boy), ^ 

B , Mvamu • 

. Hamadi (Stanly). 

56 . MabruM\Unyanye[ 

57 . Bfjabjhe Little, 
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TUe people* Trliose* names are mentioned in the above 
list arrived at Unyanyembe ajpout the middle of July, 
1872, having conducted themselves remarkably well, and 
having performed their ^contract faithfully during the 
journey from Zanzilbar Unyanyembe. The leader of 
the men, Uledi Man wa Sera, who Had accompanied 
Speke and Grant, and subsequently performed faithful 
service to the' ^ Herald * Expedition, was chosen by 
me for his good sense, and was highly recommended to 
Livingstone. 

But there remained at Unyanyembe with Livingstone, 
during my journey to Zanzibar after parting from him, 
his own faithful souls who had followed his fortunes from 
March, 1866 to 1873, and had accompanied him during 
journeys — with extraordinary fidelity — which measured in 
the aggregate over eight thousand miles. As everything 
now connected with j)oor Livingstone has a melancholy 
interest, the names of these faithful people should not be 
forgotten ; they are 

1. Siisi (chief, and confidential servant). 

2. Chumah (second leader) from Nassick Scbooh 

3. Hamoydah, released from slavery on the Zambezi. 

4. Edward Gardner, from Kassick School. 

6. Halimah, cook, and wife of Hamoydah. 

On the 2nd Augtst, 1872 Livingstone properly equipped 
with an Expedition numbering about eighty souls, in- 
clusive of hig jown people and the fifty-seven despatched 
to him by myself, with stores sufficient to last him. three 
years, leff Unyaiiyembe .for Lunda, in a south-south- 
direction. A glance at the ma{) accompanying 
this volume will indicate the route he would ufttutally 
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follow as far as Mpokwa on the bonders of’Uhpa. Each 
camping-place is plainly marked oui^, and located. 
Beyond Mpokwa is new ground to European travellers, 
but Arab information has enabled us to trace his sub- 
sequent footsteps through .IJ^S^pa, tJemba, or« Wemba, 
Liemba, Marungu, and* thence to Lunda and»Lake Bang- 
weolo. Which way he travelled beyond Lake Bangweolo 
is left to conjecture for the present. 

• 

In January, 1872, a circular was issued by the Royal 
Geographical Society, inviting subscriptions from the 
British public, in order that they might make a deter- 
mined effort to Fnn> and Beubvs Livinosione. This 
society, of which Livingstone was an associate, subscribed 
the sum of £500. The interest the public entertained in 
respect to Livingstone was signally manifested on this 
occasion by the munificent sums which wess in a very 
short time subscribed. 

The sums received by the society, inclusive of its own 
grant of £500, amounted to £4,889 la. 5d., to which was 
promised an additional sum of £296 Ss. Od. The balance 
of a Government grant of £1,000 granted by Lord Claren- 
don in 1870, amounting to £557 7s. lOi., was also 
transferred to the Relief Fund, and a half-year’s interest 
on £2,500 Exchequer Bills, amounting to ^0 10s. lOtf., 
swelled the total to the magnificent amount of £5,77 0 3s. Id. 

On the strength of this fund collected Ijy the Geogra- 
phical Society for the seurch ^d reUef of their iRustrious 
Assooiate, an Expedition was equipped, and deBpat(^kudr!i^ 
jdtort notice on the 7th of February, |87l2^ und» tiie o<nn 
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manf of Lieut^ Llewellyn Dawson, Lient. William Henn, 
and W. Oswell Livingstone, son fit the traveller. 

In the concluding chapters of ‘ How I found Living- 
stone,’ I have related how* this Expedition, arriving at 
Zanzibar after the purchacte* at considerable outlay of the 
goods necessary for the Expedition, withdrew from the 
mission they had undertaken to accomplish. 

Out of the Belief Fund was expended for outfit, passage 
money, instruments, maps, presents for native chiefs, 
advertising, stationary, stamps, &c., sundry small charges, 
pay of natives employed at Zanzibar, pay of natives* and 
goods supplied for the Native Belief Expedition, despatched 
by the author on his return from Livingstone ; miscel- 
laneous expenses at Zanzibar, loss on sale of goods, on the 
disbanding of the Dawson Expedition ; passages to Eng- 
land of th^ leaders, the sum of £2,671 15$. 11(7., of which 
sum £2,359 6^. was made by the return of the Dawson 

Expedition — a dead loss to the Society’s fund for the 
relief of Dr. Livingstone. 

The balance then remaining in the hands of the Society 
amounted to £3,175 IBs. 6(7. How to employ this for 
the benefit of the traveller was an anxious question to the 
Boyal Geographical Society. Some proposed that the 
money should be [daoed in the bank to draw interest, for 
the 4)enefit of Livingstone’s family. Othors, composing 
the majority, proposed tkat a second Expedition i^ould be 
equipped for tne finding and relief of Livingstone, whioh 
was acooldingly dope, thot^ nowit app^ar$, considering 
■titMnelancholy history of this Expeditionf as 
have been the wiser course to hare adopted the &rst 
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naggofition. * Howerer, there is no blame attached to* the 
tmetees of the fiind, for it may be assumed that they 
thought themselves acting for the best. , 

The second Belief Expediticm^nnder the command of 
Lieut. Lovett Cameron, B.N.,.]jil»ut. Cecil Murphy, B.A., 
Dr. W. E. Dillon, B.N.— to whom was shortly attached as 
a junior member and assistant Bobert Moffatt, nephew of 
Livingstone — arrived at Zanzibar, under the auspices of 
Sir Bartle Frere, on the 9th of February, 1873. 

These young gentlemen were fully equipped with from 
two te four years’ supplies ; and it was reported by the 
Society to be the best equipped expedition which ever 
left Zanzibar for the purpose of exploration. 

During the early part of April the advance caravan 
departed from Bagamoyo for the interior. News of its 
advance was received .regularly, and everything promised 
well for a time ; but in May news was received of the 
death of young MolSatt near a place called Bimbo. (See 
* How I found Livingstone,’ chap, v.) 

The remaining members of the Expedition arrived in 
Unyanyemhe about the middle of September, only to hear 
shortly after the sad, sad account of Livingstone’s death 
from the lips of t^ faitlifal Chumah, who, with a select 
party of men, had hurried forward to *Unyanyembe in 
advance of the main portion of Livingstone’s Expedition, 
that he' might; transmit the intelligence of the mournful 
event by* first emraran proceeding to Zanzibar. 

Close upon the-^is^ps of Q^umah came the solemx. 
funeral prooesaapn which Imd borne the body of the^SSBp* 
tiieiu travel toany hundreds of miles, tlurough t^ 
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maAy tribes* that dwell between Bangweolo *and Unyan- 
yembe. , 

After but a short stay at Unyanyembe the Expedition 
continued their return march to Zanzibar under the 
charge cof Dr. W/ E. Pfllpn and Lieut. Cecil Murphy, 
while Lieiri;. Cameron is ‘ reported to have continued his 
march to TJjiji for the purpose of securing a box of papers 
deposited with Moeni-Kheri by Livingstone. 

Soon after the return march had -begun towards the 
coast, Dr. Dillon, rendered delirious by his sufferings from 
fever, and afflicted with blindness, committed suicide. 

The following compose the most circumstantial details 
received up to the beginning of April, 1874 : — 

Suez, Sunday. 

' The body of Dr. Livingstone, arrived per Malwa^ left this morning 
for England, via the Canal. Dr, Livingstone died on the 4th of May, 
at Muilata, in the kingdom of Bisa, of dysentery, after five days’ 
march throii^h the mai»hy country. The body, which was escorted 
by Lieutenant Murphy to the coast, left Zanzibar on the 12th inst., in 
charge of Arthur Laing, who proceeds via Brindisi with his papers and 
effects. The body will go to Southampton, attended by Jacob, Dr. 
Livingstone’s servant. The body was disemboweled and embalmed 
by a native, and was put on a bush to dry. Twtl^ days afterwards 
it was placed in two coffins. 

The following is the copy of a telegram forwarded to the London 
office of the ‘ New York Herald ’ : — . 

The Molwa arrived off Suez at eleven on Saturday night, having 
Arthur Laing and Jacob Wainwright aboard, with the body of 
Df. Livingstone. He had been ill with chronic dysentery for several 
months past. ^ Although well supplied with stores and medicines, he 
seems to have bad a presentiment that the attack would prove fistal. 
He rod# a ^nkey, but was subsequently carried, and thus arrived at 
Muijala beyond Lake Bemba,*lh Bisa country, when he said, ^ Build 
■Wy^lrut tp die in.’ The hut was built by hif followers, who first 
vtade him a bed. * ]E^ auffpred greatly, growii^ day and ni^ht* Oi} 
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the third day hS said, * I am very cold ; put more grass over the 4iut. 
His followers did not speak«or go near him. Kitumho,*^ Chief of Bisa, 
sent flour and beans, and behavoi well to the party. On the fourth 
day Livingstone became insensible, and died about midnight. Majwara, 
his servant, was present. His last entry in the diary was on April 27th* 
He spoke much and sadly of his home afid family. When first seized 
he told his followers he intended to exchange everything fof ivory, to 
give to them, and to push on to Ujiji and Zanzibar, andi try to reach 
England. On tfce day of his death his followers consulted what to do. 
They, determined to preserve the remains. They were afraid to in- 
form the chief of Livingstone’s death. The servants removed the 
body to another hut, around which thef built a high fence, to insure 
privacy. They opened the body and removed the internals, which 
were placed in a tin box and buried inside the fence, under a larga 
tree. Jkcob Wainwright cut an inscription on the tree as follows: 
— ‘Dr. Livingstone died on May 4th, 1873,’ and superscribed the 
name of the head-man, Susi. The body was preserved in salt, and 
dried in the sun for twelve days. Eitumbo was then informed of the 
death, and beat drum and fired as a token of respect, and allowed the 
followers to remove the body, which was placed in a cofl3n formed of 
bark, then journeyed to Unyanyembe about six months, sending an 
advance party with information, addressed to Livingstone’s son, which 
met Cameron. The latter sent back bales of cloth and jpwder. The 
body arrived at Unyanyembe ten days after a&vance party, and rested 
there a fortnight. Cameron, Murphy, and Dillon together there, 
latter very ill — blind, and mind affected, suicided at Easagera, buried 
there. 

“ Hei'A^^iivingstpue’s remains were put in another barfe case, smaller, 
done ui , -. a bale to deceive natives, who objected to the passage of the 
corpse, which was thus carried to Zanzibar, Livingstone’s clothing, 
papers, and instruments accompanying the body. When ill Living- 
stone prayed much. At Muil^a he said ‘ I am gojng home.’ Chumah 
remains at Zanzibar. 

“Mr. Webb, American Consul at Zanzibar, is on his way home,itnd 
has lettera handed to him by Murphy from Livingstone, for Stanley, 
which he vdU deliver personally only. * * 

“ Geographicai new^ follows. After Stanley’s departure doctor 
*eft tlnyanyemt^, roundedl the southland of Lake Taifganika, and 

Kitambawancther of^pdliag the Ghitimhwa of Div Lmngitcnak; 

a 2 
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travdled south of Lake Bemba or Baugweolo, crossed if sou^h to north, 
then along east side, returning north through hlarungu to MuUala. All 
papers sealed and addressed to Secretary of StatOi are in charge of Arthur 
Laing, a British merchant, from Zanzibar/* 

Majwara, who s^ms According to the above report to 
have atfended Livingstoile during his last hours, is a boy 
about sixteen years old, and a native of Uganda. 1 ob* 
tained him from an Arab caravan while he was afflicted 
with a sore disease. He accompanied me to Ujiji, when 
Livingstone’s medical knowledge, with the aid of some of 
my medicines, soon cured him. 

When about to despatch the second Belief Expedition 
to TJnjanyembe, Maj^yara voluntarily offered to return to 
Livingstone, and he was accordingly sent to him in the 
capacity of personal attendant, gun and over-coat bearer. 
It appears that the boy Majwara has faithfully performed 
his duties to his master, and had become a favourite, for he 
was the odly one permitted to hear the last sighs of the 
dying explorer. 

Livingstone’s description of the place near which he 
breathed his last on the 4th of May, 1873, cannot be 
better given than in his own words in his letter to the 
* Herald.’ 

At a spot some eighty miles S.W. oJ the south end of Tangaoika 
stands the stockaddd village of the chief Chitimbwa. A war had 
joicmenced between a party of Arabs numbering six hundred guns 
and the chief of the district situated west of Chitimbwa while 1 was at 
the south en(^ of the lake. The Arabs hearing that an EnglishmiU) 
was in the country, naturally inquired where he was \ and the natives, 
fearing %ha1^ mischief was intended, denied positively that th^ h^ 
evei^fiee n him. They then stf&gly advised me to take refuge on an 
^SabSElBd island; .but not expiring their reaSoni^ I am sorry to 
think that I suiq)ecte4them of a design to make me a ^soifer, whi^ 
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they coaid easily have done by removing the canoos— the island t)eing 
a mile from the land. They afterwards told me Ubw nicely they had 
cheated the Arabs and saved me horn harm. The end of the lake is in 
a deep cup-shaped cavity, with sides running, sheer down at some 
parts 2,000 feet into the water. The rocks, of red clay schist, crop 
out among the sylvan vegetation, and ^re add there pretty cascades 
leap down the precipices, forming a landscape of surpassing beauty. 
Herds of elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes enliven tlxe scene, and, 
with the stodged villages embowered in palms along the shores of 
the peaceful water, realise the idea of Xenophon’s Paradise. When 
about to leave the village of Mbette, or Fambetto, down there, and 
climb up the steep path by which we Jhad descended, the wife of the 
chief came forward and said to her husband and the crowd looking at 
us packing up our things, Why do you allow this man to go away ? 
He will certainly fall into the hands of the Mazitu (here called Batuba) 
and you know it and are silent.” On inquiry it appeared certain that 
these marauders were then actually plunde^g the villages up above 
the precipices at the foot of which we sat. We waited six days, and 
the villagers kept watch on an ant-hill outside the stockade, all the 
time looking up for the enemy. When we did at last ascend we saw 
the well-known lines of march of the Mazitu — straight as arrows 
through the country, without any regard to the native paths ;*and in the 
details of their plundering*, for in this case th^re was no bloodshed, we 
found that the really benevolent lady had possessed accurate informa- 
tion. On going thence round the end of the lake, we came to the 
village of Earambo, at the conffuence of a large river, and the head 
xhan refused us a passage across. ** Because,” said h<^ “dhe Arabs have 
been fighting with ^e people west of us i and two of their people have 
since been killed, though only in search of ivory. You wish to go 
round by the west of the lake, and the people may suppose that you 
are Ara^ ; and 1 dare not allgw you to run the risk of being killed by 
mistake.” On seeming to disb^ve, Earambo drew his finger across 
his throat, and said ** If at any time you discover that 1 have spoken 
falsely, I give you leave to cut my throat.” That same aftemoon^wo 
Aiah slaves caocie to the village in search of iveuy, and^ confirmed every 
word Karambo hadjsjKfineou Having previously b^n much plagued by 
fever, and without a particle of medicine, it may have been tlie irrita- 
bility product by i^t disease that iftade me so absurdfy pigheaded 
jb dating the int^tions of my r^ly kind benefactors three^^R^el^ftj|l^ 
tiflaea. The, satue cause b in operation whm modern wvelkr 
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are unable to Bay a civil word about the natives ; cr if it must bo 
admitted, for instahce, that savages will seldom deceive you if placed 
on their honour, why must we turn up the whites of our eyes, and 
say it is an instance of the anomalous character of the Africans? 
Being heaps of anomalies ourselves, it would bo just as easy to say 
that it is . interesting to find o^^h^r people like us. The tone which we 
modem travellers affect is that of infinity superiority, and it is utterly 
nauseous to see at every step our great and noble elevation cropping 
out in low cunning. 

Unable to go north-west, we turned off to go due south one hundred 
and fifty miles or so ; then proceeded west till we were past the disturbed 
district, and again resumed our<northing. But on going some sixty miles 
we heard that the Arab camp was twenty miles further south, and we 
went to hear the news. The reception was extremely kind, for this 
party consisted of gentlemen from Zanzibar, and of a very different 
stamp from the murderers we afterwards saw in Manyuema. They 
were afraid that the chiei' with whom they had been fighting might 
fieo southwards, and that in going that way I might fall into his hands. 
Being now recovered, I could readily believe them, and they being 
eager ivory traders, as readily believed me when I asserted that a con** 
tinuance pf hostilities meant shutting up the ivory market. Ko one 
would like to sell if he stood a chance of being shot. Peace, therefore, was 
to be made ; *'but the process of ** mixing blood,” forming a matrimonial 
alliance with the chiefs daughter, &c., &c., required three and a half 
months, and during long intervals of that time I remained at Chitimbwa’s. 
The stockade was situated by a rivulet, and had a dense grove of high, 
damp-loving trees round a spring on one side, and open country, pretty 
well cultivated, on the other. It was cold, and ovef 4,700 feet above 
the sea, with a good deal of forest land and ranges of hills in the dis- 
tance. The Arabs were on the west side of the stockade, and one of 
Chitimbwa’s wives at once vacated her house on the east side for my 
convenience. Chitinlbwa was an elderly man, with grey hair and beard, 
an^ of quiet, self-possessed manners. He had five wives, and my hut 
being one of the circle which their houses formed, I often sat reading 
or writing out^4^, and had a good opportunity of seeing the domestic life 
In this Central African harem, without appearing to be prying. The 
diief wife, fj^e mother of Chitimbwa’s son and heir, was somewhat aged, 
but was the matron in authorifj^ over the establishment. ^1^ rest were 
^^lufeordth fine ^apes, pleasant countenanoeisi^ and nothing of the 
think that I (African about them* 
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Three of Uiem had each a child, making^, with lihe eldest a 
family of four children \o Chitimbwa. The matron seemed to 
reverence her husband, for When she saw him approaching she 
invariably went out of the way, and knelt down till he had passed. 
It was the time of year for planting «nd weeding the plantations, and 
the regular routine work of all the fao^Iies in*the town was nearly as 
follows : Between three and four d’clpck in the morning, when the 
howling of the hyasnas and growling of the lions or leopards told that 
they h^ spent the night fasting, the first human sounds heard were 
those of the good wives knocking off the red coals from the ends of 
the sticks in the fire, and raising up a blaze to which young and old 
crowded for warmth from the cold, whic)^ at this time is the most intense 
of the twenty-four hours. Some Bang4 smoker lights his pipe, and 
makes the place ring with his nasty screaming, and stridulous coughing. 
Then the cocks begin to crow (about four a.m.), and the women call 
to each other to make ready to march. They go off to their gardens in 
companies, and keep up a brisk, loud cdnversation, with a view to 
frighten away any lion or buffalo that may not yet have retired, and for 
this the human voice is believed to be efficacious. The gardens, oi 
plantations, are usually a couple of miles from the village. This is 
often for the purpose of securing safety for the crops from their own 
goats or cattle, but more frequently for the sake of the black loamy 
soil near the banks of rivulets. This ihe^ prefer for maize and dura 
{Holms sorghijmC), while for a small species of millet, called mileza, 
they select a patch in the forest, which they manure by burning the 
branches of trees. The distances 'which the good Wives Krillingly go to 
get the best soil adapted for different plants make their arrival just 
about dawn. Ffre has been brought from home, and a little pot is set 
on with beans or pulse— something that requires long simmering ; and 
the whole family begins to work at what seems to givC them real 
pleasure. The husband, whg bad marched in front of each little squad 
with a spear and little axe over hid shoulder, aionce begins to cut off 
all the sprouts on the stumps left in clearing the ground. All bushes 
also fall to his share, ahd all the branches of tall trees too h^d^o bo 
cut down are piled i'oUnd the root to be fired when d^. He must also 
cut branchSB to makO U low fence round the jfiantatibn, for few wild 
beasts like to crdsd . ovor anything having the appearance human 
workmanship. The wari-hog ^vlx^ a great weakneS for ground- 
riuts, otherwise caBIfi pig-nuts.(Ara(^i 5 hypogm\ must be oirouQVnntod 
by a series of ^tfells, or a deep ditch, and earthern dyke all roUOd the 
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nut-plot. If apy other ^animal has made free T^ith food of the 
family^ papa carefui|ly examines the trail of the intruder-— makes a deep 
pitfoU in it, covers it carefully ovei — and every day it is a most 
Interesting matter to see whether the thief has been taken for the pot 
The mother works away vigorously with her hoe, often adding new 
patches of virgin land tc that already under cultivation. The children 
help by lemoving the weeds 'and grass which she has uprooted into 
heaps to be dried and burned! They sCem to know and watch every 
plant in the field. It is all tbeir own; no one is stinted as to the land 
he may cultivate ; the more they plant the more they have to eat and to 
spare. In some parts of Africa the labour falls almost exclusively on 
the women, and the males are represented as atrociously cruel to them. 
It was not so here, nor is it so m Central Africa generally — indeed the 
women have often decidedly the upper hand. The clearances by law 
and custom were the work of the men ; the weeding was the work ot 
the whole family, and so was the reaping. The little girls were nursing 
baby under the shade of< a watch-house perched on the tops of a 
number of stakes about twelve or fourteen feet high, and to this the 
family adjourns when the dura is in ear to scare away birds by day 
and antelopes by night. About eleven a.m. the sun becomes too hot 
for comfortable work, and all come under the shade of the lofty watch- 
tower, or a tree left for the purpose. Mamma serves out the pottage, 
now thoroughly cooked, by placing a portion into each pair of ^nds — 
it is bad manners here to feceive any gift with but one hand. They 
eat it with keen appetites, and with so much relish that for ever after- 
wards they think that to eat with the hand is far nicer than with a 
spoon. Mamma takes and nurses baby while sbe eats her own share. 
Baby seems a general favourite, and is not exhibited till be is quite a little 
ball of iat. Every one then takes off beads to ornament him. He is 
not bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, and one may see poor 
mothers who have no milk mix a little flour and water in the palm 
of the hand, and the little sisters look oil with intense interest to see 
the little stranger making a milk-bottle of the aide of the mother’s hand, 
the crease therein just allowing enough to pass down. They are wide- 
awake little creaturos, and I thought that my own little (mm imbibed 
a good deal of Uads quality iix>m I don’t know what I nevw saw such 
unwearied energy as they displayed the livdjong day, and that too in 
the hot sAksoss. The meal over^ phB wife, and perhaps dau^ter, goes 
a little^ay into the forest and ooUects a bundle of ^ wood, and, with 
'lEe laby slang on her back, in a way that suggests the flattepittg cl 
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the nqstis of uianj Afiioans, the wood, ou her hoad ani tile boy 
carryixig tho hoe, the patty wends home. Eacb wife has her own 
gnnary, in which the produce Of the garden is stowed. It is of the 
beehive shape of the huts, only the walls are about twelve feet high, 
and it is built on a stage about eighteen inches from the ground. It is 
about five feet in diameter, and roofe^ \|^ith w^od and grass. The door 
is near the roof, and a ladder, made 6y notches being cut in a tree, 
is used to enable the owner to climb into it. The first thing the 
good wife does on coming home is to get the ladder, climb up, and 
bnng down millet or dura grain sufficient for her family. She spreads 
it in tho sun, and while this is drying or made crisp occurs the 
only idle time I have 'seen in the daj’s employment. Some rested, 
others dressed their husband’s or neighbour’s hair, others strung 
beads. 1 should have liked to have seen them take life more easily, 
for it fs as pleasant to see tho negro reclining under his palm as it is to 
look at the white lolling on his ottoman. But the great matter is, 
they enjoy their labour, and the children •enjoy life as human beings 
ought, and have not the sap of life squeezed out of them by their own 
parents as is the case with nailers, glass-blowers, stockingers, fustian- 
cutters, brick-makers, &c., in England. At other periods of the year, 
when harvest is home, they enjoy more leisure and jollification with 
their native beer called pombe,” but in no case of free pdople, living 
in their own free land under their own free laws, are4hey like what 
slaves become. 

When the grain is dry it is pounded in a large wooden mortar to 
separate the scales from the seed. A dexterous toss of the hand drives 
all tba chaff to one comer of the vessel. This is lifted out, and then 
the dust is tossed out by another peculiar up-and-down, half horizontal 
motion of the vessel, difficult to describe or do, which leaves the grain 
quite clepm. It is then ground into fine meal by a horizontal motion 
of the upper millstone, to yrhkih the whole weight is applied, and at 
each stroke the fiour is shoved off the further of the nether mill- 
stone. The flour finished, kte in the afternoon, at the time maidens go 
ibrth to draw water, the lady poises a huge earthen pot on her^ead, 
fills it ihll at the rividet, and, though containing ten or twelve gallons, 
balances her hea^ and, without lifting up*Ulr hands, walks 
Jann^ly ^hey have meat but seldom, and make relia^^es for the 
porridge into which the flour ia cooke^of the leaves of c^Hain wild and 
cultivated plants ;^ theyroaat some ground nuts, grind tlsaai fine,p 
laid make a cuny« They seem to know that oily matter aaeh aa the 
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nuts dontain is requisite' to modify their otherwise fa&iaeeons food, 
and some even grind a handful of castor-oil huts with the grain for the 
same purpose. The husband having eihployed himself in the afternoon 
in making mats for sleeping on, in preparing skins for clothing, or in 
making new handles for hoes or, cutting out wooden bowls, joins the 
family in the evening, aicd all fai;take abundantly of the chief meal of 
the day before going off to sfeep'. They have considerable skill in 
agriculture, and great shrewdness in selecting the soils proper for 
different kinds of produce. When Bishop Mackenzie witnessed their 
operations in the held, he said to me, When I was in England -and 
spoke in public meetings about our mission, I mentioned that among 
other things 1 meant to teach tl;iem agriculture, "but now I see that the 
Africans know a great deal more about it than I do.” One of his 
associates, earnestly desiring to benefit the people to whom he was 
going, took lessons in basket-making before he left England ; but the 
specimens of native workmanship he met with everywhere led him to 
conclude that he had better SB.y nothing about his acquisition ; in fact, 
he could ^‘not hold a candle to them.” The foregoing is as fair an 
example of the every-day life of the majority of the people in Central 
Africa as I can give. 

The Peninsular and Oriental steamship McUwa arrived 
at Southampton on the 16th of April. As she hove to 
abreast of Netley Hospital she was boarded by Admiral 
Sir William Hall, William F, Webb, Esq., of Newstead 
Abbey, General Eigby, formerly Political Eesident at 
Zanzibar, Colonel J. A. Grant, companionof S^eke, the Eev. 
Eobert Mofifatt, father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, William 
Oswell Livingstone, the great trayeller’s second son, the 
Eev. Horace Waller, formerly of the Zambezi Mission, 
andeiow Vicar of Leytonstone, and Arthur Laing, Esq., of 
Zanzibar, Mr. Fenton, representative of the ^ Times," Mr. 
Walter Wood* of the * Standard/ Mr, Mackenzie, of the 
* Telegraph?^ and Mr, Senior, of the ‘ Daily News," and 
other gentlemen connected with the reception of the 
remains of Livingstone at Southampton. 
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Mr. Thomas Steely laTingstone, who was a passenger 
on board, was soon recognised, and the Bev. Mr. Price, 
after seeking for Jacob Wainwright, brought him to the 
aboTO-mentioned gentlemen, *bj whom he was warmly 
applauded for the fidelity .WbTch had characterised his 
eerrice with the great 'traveller. * 

The ihformation supplied by Jacob Wainwright, on 
being examined by me on board the Malwa, confirmed 
what was obtainfed from hinj by the ‘Herald’ corre- 
spondent at Suez. Beyond this he stated that Livingstone 
first *had a relapse of dysentery at Kasera, in Ukonongo 
(see ‘ How I found Livingstone,’ p. 288), while he was 
but twenty days from XJnyanyembe, and that all the 
streams they journeyed across from XJnyanyembe fiowed 
westerly and northerly, which proves conclusively now 
that the Tanganika has no outlet in any pi^t of the 
north-western, northern, eastern, or southern coasts of 
the lake, and that the mystery will be found to be 
between the north end of the island of Muzimu and the 
southern end of TJguhha on the west^, shore, which no 
doubt will be discovered by Lieutenant Cameron, who 
must have reached XJjiji in the early part of January of 
this year. 

After the arrival of the Mahea in the dock, the eo£Sn 
containing the mortal relics of the, traveller was lifte^from 
the mailroom of the ship and placed on board another 
steamer, to be conveyed to the Boyal Pier,\o be received 
ceremoniously by the May<)s and the Coiporittion of 
Southampton, and the Committee of the Boyal Aeogxa- 
phical Society ; and while this was bemg done idl hati 
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were 'reverently doffed. Every fla^ was at half-mast. 
Mostly all the citizens of Southampton wore the mark of 
sorrow. 

About eleven o’clock the procession from the Audit 
House, in the Higli Str&et,. arrived at the Eoyal Pier, 
where the hearsa, drawn By four horses, was in waiting. 
In a few moments the procession resumed its line of 
march to the South Western Station in the following 
order : — 

The Worshipful the Mayor. 

The Sheriff. 

The Senior and Junior BailifTs. 

The Aldermen. 

The Councillors. 

The Magistrates of the Borough. 

The Pier and Harbour Gommissioucrs. 

Sir F. Perkins, M.P, 

THE HEAJRSE. 

The Relatives of Dr. Livingstone. 

1'he President and Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Clergy and Ministers of the Town. 

I'lie President of the Medical Society of Southampton. 

Members of the Medical Society and of the Medical PrQfcssion 
generally. 

The Consuls of different Nations. 

The Guardians of the Southampton Incorporation 
The Council of the Hartley Institution. 

The Members of the Southampton School Board. 

The Committee of eftch Literary and Philosophical Society in the 
^ ^ Town. 

The Representatives of other Public Bodies. 

The Mayor,* Mdermen, and the other ueiubers of the 
Corporation, 'wore their official robes and insignia, but 
with ci^pe on their arms, ^e maces ai^ regalia were 
also encased in bUlck. - 
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Tbe crowds were rast — people from all sections of the 
Oonnty of Hants had* gat Wed in the stfeets on this day, 
to pay the only tribute in their power to all that was * 
left of the greatest of African explorers. The mani- 
festation of their sentiments remarkably impressiTe. 

(ha the arrival of the hearse at the station, it was 
placed on a truck, and a special train conveyed it to 
London. At Waterloo Station a hearse and mourning 
coaches were in .readiness to take the coffin and the 
Committee of Arrangements to the rooms of the Boyal 
Geographical Society, where the coffin was covered with 
a pall to await burial, and to be inspected by the public. 

The exhibition of the respect *of the good people of 
Southampton towards the remains of Livingstone was 
only what might have been expected from a people 
so appreciative of usefulness and virtue as the English. 
The worthy mayor — Edwin Jones, Esq., has faithfully 
demonstrated it by the large-miiided hospitality with 
which he received the Committee of the Geographical 
Society and the frimids of the traveller, and the per- 
fection of the arrangements for the reception of the 
body. 

Meanwhile an appeal has been made to the British 
public by Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Ijord Einnaird, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Hon. A. Kinnaird, W. P. Web b, E sq., 
Bev. Horace Waller, James Young, Esq., of Kelley, and 
W. C. Oswell, Esq., for means to support the family 
of the t^veller, urhi^ no doubt will be yberally re* 
Ifonded ie . ** > 

In the foiloiKng portima a letter wltich Captain WdUi 
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brought the author ^rom Zanzibar, which wcfs given to 
him by Lieutena'ut Murphy, Dr. Livingstone expresses' his 
' thanks to me for the promptitude and care with which I 
despatched to him his suppHes from Zanzibar. 

* Lake Baengweolo, South Central Africa. 

My Dear Stanley, 

I wrote hurriedly to you when on the eve of starting from 
Unyanyembe, and the mind being occupied by all the little worries 
incidental to the starting of the caravan, I felt, and still feel, that I 
had not expressed half the gratitude that wells up in my heart for all 
the kind services you have rendered to me. I am also devoutly thank- 
ful to the loving Father above for helping you through all your manifold 
Masika (rainy season) toils, and bringing you safely to Zanzibar, with 
your energies unimpaired, and with a desire to exert yourself to the 
utmost in securing all the ^on and goods needed for this my con- 
cluding trip. 

I am perpetually reminded that I owe a great deal to you for the 
drilling of the men you sent. With one exception, the party is 
working like a machine. I give my orders to Manwa Sera, and 
never need lo repeat them. I parted with the Arab sent without any 
disagreement. • He lost one of the new donkeys at Bagamoyo. He 
then put the two stragglers on the chain without fastening the free 
end, and they wisely walked off with the bridle, bits and all — then 
suffered a lazy Mombasian to leave the cocoa somewhere, and got five 
dotis at Unyanyembe. Well, no one either before or after that could 
get any good out of him. ^ 

Added to this, the Arab showed a disposition to get a second $500, 
supposing we should be one month over the ye^, though he could do 
nothing except through my native headn^n. I therefore let him go, 
and made Manwa Sers^ Ghowpereh, and Susi, heads of departments at 
$20 if they gave satisfaction. This they have tried faithfully to do, 
and hiiherto have been quite a contrast to Bombay, who seemed to 
think that you ought to please him. ^ 

Maj wara 1^ Iftlaved perfectly — ^but is slow 1 slow ! ! and keeps your 
fine silvei teapot,^ spoons, and knives as bright as if he were an 
English butlef; gets a cup of coffin at five a,u. or sooner, if I doQ^ 

* This letter must Cafe been writteu some t(iqe Ci^ristmas hf 1^72. 
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advise liim t8 lisdown agaic; walks at the head of the caranan as 
drummer, this instrument*being the African sign qf peace as well as of 
war. He objected at first to the office, because the drum had not been 
bought by either you or me. Some reasons are profound — ^this may be 
one of them. ^ 

The fruits, fish, pork, biscuits, fowl* have, been selected far bettor 
than I could have done it. No golSfcn syrup could be foftnd, or you 
would have sent some. The tea was very nicely secured. 

Your wi^h for joy of the plum-pudding was fulfilled, though it 
would have been better had we been nearer to Chambezi, where we 
spent Christmas, to enjoy it. I keep most of your handsome presents 
of champagne for a special occasion. One rifle was injured at Baga- 
moyo; your revolver and splendid rifle were all I could desire for 
efficiency. Thie fifteen-shooter cartridges are not satisfactory, but 
everything else gives so much satisfaction that 1 could not grumble 
though I were bilious. I thank you very much and very sincerely for 
all your kind generosity, • 

My reason for publishing the above is to show the 
reader how susceptible of gratitude was the heart of 
Dr. Livingstone. It is a complete and certain proof that 
if proper care had been taken tp send him supplies 
Livingstone would not only have been most grateful, 
but would undoubtedly have been living to-day in Eng- 
land to express his thanks in person for the assistance he 
received whife in Africa. 

As the author of this memoir was one of the pall- 
bearers at the funeral of Dr. Livingstone, it is neces- 
sary that some writer unconnected -v^th the ceremony 
should he left to describe what took place at WestaaiKster 
Abbey, on Saturday, April 18th, 1874. 

Ycateiday moining,' Dr. Livingstone wns buried iiy Wastmingto; 
Abbey amidst such testimonies of'^rofound respect and mournful 
Tsneration as has ^dom been shown for the of any ^fiice tbs 
^th of the lantt^d IVinoe Consort. Qliere was something teaching 
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iu tbjfate of poor Livingstone. His long absence— -the loss of bis wife 
in tbe heart of tbo wilds of Africa— tbe rumours of his deaths which 
were only contradicted to be again rerived, the search of tbe gallant 
Stanley for him, which at length set all anxiety and misgivings at rest, 
and then tbe last news* of all — t^e death of the great explorer. None 
believed in this, becausr non^ ypshed to do so, but kept on hoping 
against hoj^, till tbe terrible cafamity of tbe fate which had overtaken 
the great man was found at last to be but tbo true. The fate of Mnn^ 
Park, of Gapperton, of Lander, in no way excited any interest in their 
discoveries, or more than a passing regt'et for their loss. Africa, was 
then an unknown land ; and, to say the truth, people cared as little 
about it as they^new. Lately^it bas been opened np to us like a 
region of romance, by Baker, Speke, Grant, and last, and greatest 
of all, the marvellous man who was to rest in England’s sanctuaiy of 
sanctuaries. That the greatest of the great of this land lie benekth its 
sandy soil we all know, but among the mighty dead whoso plain 
gravestones chequer its pavement, or whose monuments adorn its walls, 
there are none more distinguished for courage and moderation, for 
singleness of purpose and tbe simplicity of his great philanthropy, than 
David Livingstone. How we have all followed him in his adventures 
from the time that the lion first seized him thirty years ago and left 
such fractus es in the bones of his arm as led, even after the lapse of 
about a year after death, to the instant identification of the body by 
the great surgeon who attended him when last in England 1 There 
seems to be a sort of lurking suspicion among some that the body after 
all may not be that of the famous geographer, and this no doubt may 
be accounted for by the fact that so many rumours have obtained 
credence as to his death. But if there is anything that was incon* 
testably proved it is that the poor, emaciated remains which were 
yesterday laid under the centre of the nave of our great Abbey, were 
those of the most famous explorer of any time, ancient or modem. Kot 
only has Sir Willian^Fergusson identified what he had done to the 
bones cf the left arm, but with the body the fiilthful servant, Jacob 
Waiinmght, has brou^t all the diaries, the instruments, the journals, 
and even the poor clothes in which Livingstone breathed his last. If 
these are not pMfs of identity, it would be hard to say what is re* 
quired. ^hey are hut far too certain. 

The Abbe^ had the usual qiyet, solemn, and stately aspect, that 
makes, cs Gderidge says, a religion in atone. Th«achoir had s lino of 
black cloth down it,*which was met by another from the door of <bia 
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wofllem cloisters, where thj body was to bo receive^ and in the centre 
of the nave was a black apertur^ amid the black cloth, of the shape of 
a coffin, and Just rimmed round with a broad band of white. Without 
such a precaution one might havo inadvertcnt1y*Blipped into it in the 
early gloom of the morning, but as the ^ay wore on during service the 
smi came out in a flood of light, whiebr pouring through the stained 
windows, tinted the columns pnd ancient monuments wit^ all the hues 
of the rainbow. The grave of Livingstone is in the very centre of the 
west part of* the nave. The spot is in the central line, exactly half- 
way between the western doors and the choir. On the north side is . 
the grave of the CTountcss of Glanricardc, and on the otlier side that of 
Thomas Campion, a noted watclimakeF. Close by lie Major Bennell, 
and Telford and Stephenson, the engineers. Like all the graves in 
Westminster Abbey, it is not a deep one, for there are no vaults under 
the Abbey, and the soil is so sandy that it is scarcely safe to go far down. 
As it was, both sides of the grave had to be^shored to prevent the sand 
from slipping. These supports, however, were hidden by black cloth, 
wbicb gave, as usual, a most forbidding aspect to the large aperture 
and one of most unusual depth. The central position of the grave 
made the whole ceremony far more conspicuous than was the 
case with the funerals of Lord Lytton or Lord Macaulcy.. That 
of Dickens was absolutely private. Before the procession started 
from tha house of the Geographical Society in Saville Bow, there 
was a funeral service conducted by the Bev. H. W. Hamilton, 
Minister of the Established Church of Scotland. The pall was 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, one of them, composed of white 
azaleas and delicate ferns, having been sent by her Majesty. The 
service consisted* of the 89th Psalm, and three other short passages 
from the Bible— Mark xiii. 33-37, 1 Thessalonians, iv. 13-18, and 
Bev. vii. 9rl7— followed by an extempore prayer. The procession 
was then formed, and passed slowly through the streets to the Abbey. 
It was nearly twelve o'clock before those '^ho Wc^ fortunate 
to have tickets began to take their seats. Without a s ingle^ ex^ 
ceptiOEt, all iirete more or less in mourning— that is to say, some in 
de^ memmis^, others only in ordinary black. The ^^1^ 

and AosO ^ond It made up a throng in the nave and the aisles. 
Bot all was as sitot as the grave itself; not even the^nsilhl mild 
whisper of a.wi|itin| oongc^gsitkHi wenf found* Earlier than all came 
a group of seven some vciy young, and ^1 dressed m the 
deftest mourning Thqr look their places in the seats alldied to 
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moumers in the southern side of the choir, Just in front of the two 

black velvet trestles on which the coffin was to be placed. Each lady 
had with her a large chaplet of myrtles and violets or camellias and 
cypresses, which were -ranged in front of them, and, in spite of their 
beauty, were, with their assodiations, a melancholy-looking row. 
Towards tevclvc the Ab’bey bcg/in to fill, and there was a faint though 
audible noise of the crowd which was wjiiting without to watch the 
arrival of what was most truly a melancholy procession. Soon after 
twelve o'clock such of the public as had tickets were allowed into the 
building, and filled the aisles, while others who were more privileged 
occupied the Saonirium. By-and-bye all spaces were filled, and even 
in the clerestory there were seme lining the old monks' walk, and 
looking down with a curious aspect from rather a dizzy height on to 
the crowd below. At a quarter to one the bells of St. Mai-garet's 
began to toll. The bell of the Abbey, like that of St. Paurs, never 
tolls but for Royalty. The coffin was conveyed through Dean’s Yard to 
the entrance of the western cloisters. Thence past the time-woni fret- 
work of carved mullions and pilasters, wliich were old and grey when 
Africa was only a name, and America an unknowju sound. Through 
these cloisters it was reverently borne at a very slow pace.* 

The paHj-bearers were Mr. Henry M. Stanley, who was foremost on the 
right, the Rev. Horace Waller, Vicar of Leytonstone, Dr. John Kirk, 
Mr. Edward ^Daniel Young, who had been his companions on the 
Zambezi ; W. 0. Oswell, Esq., Major-General Sir Thomas Steele, W. 
F. Webb, Esq. (of Newstead Abbey), who had been bis companions in 
South Central Africa, in the region of Lake Ngami, and lastly Jacob 
Wainwright, the coloured boy from Kassick School, who had been sent 
by Mr. Stanley from Zanzibar to foim part of the edbort of the great 
explorer on his last journey from Unyanyembe to Lake Bangweolo. 

Among the mourners, were Tliomas Steele Livingstone, William 
Oswell Livingstone, Agnes Livingstone, and Mary Anna Livingstone, 
the dead traveller’s children ; Janet and Anna Livingstone, his sisters ; 
Mrs J^vingstone, widow of the Rev. Charles Livingstone ; Rev. Robert 
Moffiiit, his father-in-law, Livingstone and Bruce Moffatt, young rela* 
tives of the trsygller ; Sir W. F«:gusson, Rev. H. W* Hamilton, Dr. J. 
Loudon, Mr. Jamed Hannan, the Duke of Sutherland, Right Hhn. Sir 
Bartle R:erej^K.O.B. (President Royal Geographical Swiety), Sir H. 0, 
Bawlinson, K,OJB. (Vioe-Presfdbnt Geographical Society), Mr. K;K. 
MurcluBon, Ge 9 .eni^ Bigby, Colonel J. A. Grant, ^3., Mr. J. Mum^i 
* Fium the ^ Sunday Dispatobt” 
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lir. J. Young, jun. (of Kelley), Vice-Admiml Baron de la Roncffere le 
Koury (President French Geographical Society), Df. Hooker (President 
Royal Society), Mr. H. W. Bktes (Assistant Secretary Royal Geo- 
graphical Society), Lord Houghton, the Provost, of Hamilton, Mr, J. B. 
Braithwaite, Mr. 0. R. Markham, Mr. R. H, Major (Secretaries Royal 
Geographical Society), Rev. Dr. Stuar^ Mr. T.^Nicholson, lifr. Ralston, 
(friends of the family), the Lord Proyost of Edinburgh, Mr. Duncan 
M^Laran, M.P., Mr. James 'Cowan, M.P., Mr. Josiah iSivingstone, the 
Lord Proyost of Glasgow, Dr. Watson (Pres. Faculty Phys. Glasgow), 
Baillie Walls (Chief Magistrate, Glasgow), Baillie Bain, Mr. Edwin 
Jones (the Mayor of Southampton), Sir Frederick Perkins, Mr. A. Laing, 
Mr. Elliott (who brought the body f^om Southampton) ; Mr. George 
Saner, Mr. Edmund Yates, and Mr. J. H. MacGahan, Correspondents 
of the ‘New York Herald;’ the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of 
Ducie/Lord Cottesloe, Lord Kinnaird, the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Sierra Leone, the Lord Mayor and City Remembrancer and twenty 
members of the Corporation of London ;*the Mayor of Nottingham, 
the Provost of Dumbarton, the Provost and Town Clerk of Ayr, 
Lady Frere, Lady Rawlinson, Lady Strangford, Hon. Mrs. Forester, 
Mrs. W. F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey, Mrs, and Miss Goodlake, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Sir C. Nicholson, Sir C. 
Russell, M.P., Sir W. Thompson, Sir Harry Vemey, Major-General 
Sir F. Goldsmid, the Right Hon. Russell .Gurney, MiP., the Hon. 
G, C. Brodrick, Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, Count Gosloflf, Chevalier 
Cadoma (Italian Minister), Viscount, Duprat (Portuguese Consul 
General), Mr. Moran (Unit^ States Charge d’ Affairs), Capt. Francis 
R. Wel^ and lady, from Zanzibar U.S. Consulate, Cbunt Munster (the 
German Ambassador)^ General Scott, Admirals Codrington, Collinson 
Sir W. Hall, Sherard Osborn, and Ommanney ; the Rev. Wm. Monk, 
who presented Dr. Livingstone in 1867 to the Vice Chancellor in 
the Cambridge Senate Houge; Colonel Ouseley, Professor Brock, and 
a deputation £:om the Anthi^logical Institute, «and other deputations 
from the Royal Botanical Society of London, National Temperance 
League, Social Science Association, African Section of the ISOciety 
of Arts^- Reo^tion Committee of Southampton Church Missionary 
Society, Lemdon Missionary Society, British and Fore!^ Anti-Slaveiy, 
East African, and other societies, «. 

Most notable among the throngs sif they carry the toffin to the 
glare, are the Afrk»m travellers who constitute such a natund gi^rd oi 
bonouir for this dead man. Foremost among them in right of.gallaitt 
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si)ccii^ service, and nearei^t to Livingstone’s head, stands Stanley — san- 
tannid anew from^Ashantee— whose famdus march of relief civos 
America the full right to celebrate at this moment, as we know she is 
doing, simultaneously .with England, the obsequies of the explorer. 
But for Stanley, Livingstone would have died long back, without aid 
or news frqm us ; but noar him care Grant, the discoverer, along with 
Speke, of the Nyanza; Young, whb was with Livingstbne in old days, 
and who sailed the Nyassn Lake and the Shire River in quest of him ; 
Oswcll, tanned and grizzled with hunting and exploring under an 
African sun ; and beside them Rigby, and Moffat, and Webb,, the 
godfather of the Lualaba, and the faithful friend who buried Mrs. 
Livingstone in the sad day of the separation of husband and wife; 
Colonel Shelley, of Lake Ngami ; Waller, of the Zambesi ; Galton, 
Readc — what a band of African! 1 Such a gathering of sunburnt 
visages and far-travelled men was never seen before; and, indeed, 
the list might be lengthened with the names of a hundred other famous 
travellers present, who listeif with wistful looks round their great dead 
chieftain, while Tallis’s hymn is being sung, after the lesson read by 
Oanou Conway. It is a. well-known hymn — one which sings oi 
ultimate rest after wandering-^the only real rest for all toils and 
travels. These are the words 

0 God of JBethcl, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fiithors led ; 

‘‘ Oiir vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before thy throne of grace; 

God of our Fathers I be the God 
Of each succeeding race. 

• 

‘‘ Throfigh each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering fbotsteps guide ; 

Give us each day our daily bread, 

•And every want provide. 

^ 0 spread thy covering wings around 
* Till all our wanderings ceasu. 

And at our Father’s loved abode w 
Ottr*souls arrive in peace 1 " 
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After the condiuion of this hymn, in which the congregation Joined 
with much effect, the cofiift is borue down the choir into the centre of 
the nave^ where towards its western end the grave has been prepared. 
Here also among the dead lying around are ancient far-travelled 
worthies— companionable ashes for those which are now to be con- 
signed to the same unbroken and maj^tlb resti Sir John Chardin lies 
nigh at hand, who saw Suleiman II. crowhed Monarch of Persia two 
hundred years gone by— a innch-wandering Knight, “ sibi nomen 
fecit eundo and Major James Bennell, who wrote on the geography 
of lUiodotiis and founded the African Society. The pall is withdrawn, 
and the polished oaken coffin is prepared for lowering into the dark 
cavity which opens so* narrowly and §o abruptly in the Abbey pave- 
ment, while the choir sing ‘‘ Man that is bom of a woman ” to Croft’s 
sotting, and then the tender strains of ParoeU’s, Thou kuowest Lord.’* 
This is the very lost that will be seeu of this our dear brother,” and 
now indeed strong men are fain to bend their heads, and sobs, not from 
women only, mingle with the alternate sighing and rejoicing of the 
solemn music. The dizzy edges of the clerestory, eighty feet overhead, 
are crowded with people looking down from that perilous eminence 
upon the throng round the grave, and shadows are seen at many of the 
Abbey windows, of others peering through for a glimpse of the ** last 
scene of all.” As the precious burden descends the inscription on the 
plate may he seen — ** David Livingstone, hory at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 19th March, 1813, died at Ilala, Central Africa, 4th May, 
1873.” And then there falls the dust to dust and, looking at the 
solemn dusky faces of the two Africans, Wainwright and little Kalulu, 
Mr. Stanley’s hoy, who are standing among the nearest, the mind 
reverts to that widely-diffefent scene a year ago, when Livingstone^ 
after much pain, which is not spared tb the best and kindliest, gave up 
his gallaut, loving, pious spirit to his Master and Maker, and when yonder 
negro lad lead over him the very sendee which has now again been so 
grandly celebrated for him 

With pomp and it^ling music, like a King.” 

The eimp^^^^hingi quiet^ honest lad^attracts many 

eyAi as he stands by ,^e grave ; he knows alone of all present Uie 
aspect of that 4>ther l^orial spot, and«to him more thaif all this cme 
mustbeim|)resiiW. «But ho takes his wonder, like his duty, stoM^ 
— Us thooghhi oppeat lost in his master’s mSlnoiy. Atol ihU 
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mast&T did not <drcam in the supreme closing hpnr of* loneliness and 
agony that his body would find such hondhr and peaceful repose at 
home. Of that and of all other re\^ard, however, he never thought 
while he wrought patiently and constantly his appointed work for the 
sake of Africa — tramping, discowing, noting, hunting out the slave- 
hunters, and leaving liimsclC the results of his self-sacrifice to 
Heaven. And Heaven, which Las* given him this sweet rest in English 
earth, will assuredly bring forth fruits of 'his labour— of that we may 
remain well convinced ; meanwhile, the work of England for Africa 
must henceforward begin in earnest whore Livingstone left it off. , 

The service draws to its end with the “ Forasmuch ” and the follow- 
ing prayers, read in a clear, si\Btained voice of the deepest solemnity 
and feeling by Dean Stanley ; and then once more the organ speaks the 
unspeakable — as music only can — sounding forth, “I heard a voice 
from heaven.” But the very finest musical passage of all comds last in 
the beautiful anthem of Handel, “ His body rests in peace, but his 
name liveth evermore.” Tehdorly and meditatively the first sad dreamy 
sentence is set, as though it were uttered by some spirit of melody looking 
downward into the quiet, silent haven of the grave, where all the 
storms and toils of mortal life are over. Badiantly and triumphantly 
comes afterwards the jubilant antiphon, as though the same gentle 
spirit had*conccived it, mindful of the sacred words, “Come ye blessed 
children of nty Father, r(yeivo the kingdom prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world.” Last of all, there rains down upon the lid of 
Livingstone’s coffin a bright and fragrant shower of wreaths and fare- 
well-flowers from a hundred living hands ; and each of those present 
takes a long parting glance at the great traveller's resting-place, and at 
the oaken coffin buried in tbo spring blossoms, and pahns, and garlands, 
wherein lies “ as much as could die” of the good, great-hearted, loving, 
fearless, and faithful David Livingstone.'^ 


ILALA— Mat, 1873.t 

I ^hc swarthy followers stood aloof, 
Unled — ^unfathered ; 

He lay beneath that grassy roof, 
Fresfi^thered. 


Fronc the * Daily Telegraph.* 


t Fi-om the * Tnnet 
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He bade them, as they passed^ ilie hi^V 
To give no warning 
Of their still faithful presence hut 
“ Good Morning.” 

To him, may be, thromgh brcSSxn slcej 
And pains, abated, 

These words were into senses deep 
Translated. 

Dear dead salutes of wife and child. 
Old Idrkyard greetings ^ 

Sunrises over hill-sides wild— 
Hearts-beatings. 

Welcoming sounds of fresh-blown seas, 
Of homeward travel, • 

Tangles of thought’s last memories 
Unravel/ 

^ w * * « 

'Neath England’s fretted roof of famo- 
With flowers adorning 
An open gpve — comes up tir© same 
Good Morning/^ 

Ifoming’s o’er that weird continent 
Now slowly breaking — 

Europe her sullen self-restraint 
Forsaking. 

Mornings of sympathy and trust 
For such as bore • 

Their Master’s spirit’s saefed crust 
To Bnglaud’s shore. 


Houuiirov 




HOW I FOUND IiIVINGSTONE 


CHAPTER. 1. 

INTBODUOTORY. MY INSTRUCTIONS TO IWD AND RELIETK 
, LIVINOSTONE. 

On the sixteenth day of October, in»the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, I was in 
Madrid, fresh from the carnage at Yalencia, At 10 a.m. 
Jacopo, at No. — Calle de la Cruz, handed me a telegram : 
It read, Come to Paris on important business^’ Tlie 
telegram was from Mr. James Gordon Bennet^ jun., the 
yoiing manager of the ^ New York Herald.’ 

Down came my pictures from the walls of my apart* 
ments on the second floor; into my trunks went my 
books and souvenirs, my clothes were hastily collected, 
some half washed, some from the clothes-line half dry, 
and after a couple of hours of hasty hard work my 
portmanteaus were strapped up and labelled Paris.” 

At 3 P.M. I was on my way, and being 'obliged to stop 
at Bayonne a few hours, did not arrive at Paris untiLthe 
^following night. I went straight to the * Grand Hotel/ 
and knocked at the door of Mr. Bennett’s roofl^ 

Come in/* I heard a voice say. 

Entering, 1 found Mr. Bennetifln bed. 

. ** Who are you he asked* 
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“TM[y name is Stanley,” I answered, 

“Al, yes! iSit down; I have fmportant business on 
hand for you.” 

After throwing ‘over his shoulders his robe-de-chambre 
Mr. Bennett asked, ‘i'^hcie do you think Liying- • 
stone isV' ** * 

I really do not know, sir.” 

“ Do you think he is alive ?” 

“ He may be, and he may not be,” I answered. 

“ Well, I think he is alive, and that he can be found, 
and I am going to send you to find him.” 

“ What 1” said I, “ do you really think I can find Dr 
Livingstone ? Do you mean me to go to Central Africa ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 mean that you shall go, and find him wher- 
ever you may hear that ho is, and to get what nows you 
can of him, and perhaps ” — delivering himself thought- 
fully and deliberately — “ the old man may bo in want : — 
take enough with you to help him should he require it. 
Of course,you will act according to your own plans, and 
do what you think Sest — ^but find Livingstone 1” 

Said I, wondering at the cool order of sending one to 
Central Africa to search for a man whom I, in common 
with almost all other men, believed to be dead, “ Have yon 
considered seriously the great expense you are likely 
to incur on account of this little journey ?” 

“ What will it cost ?” he aske^ abruptly. 

“Burton and Speke’s journey to Central Ainea cost 
betaieen Ji:23,000 and £5,000, and 1 fear it cannot be done 
under £2,600.” 

“ Well, 1* will bell you what you will da Draw a 
thouAu^pounds now ; and when you have gone through 
that, draw another thShsand, and when that » spent, 
draw another* thousand, and when ^ou have finUdied 
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tliat, dr&'v; another thousand, and * so on’; but, ms 
Livingstone.” , 

Surprised but not confused at the order — ^for I knew 
that Mr. Bennett when once l^o had made up his mind 
was not easily drawn aside ^cflu bis purposer-I yet 
thought, seeing it was such a gigantic scheme, that he 
had not quite considered in his own mind the pros and cons 
of the case;.l said, “ I have heard that should your father 
die you would sell the ‘ Herald ’ and retire from business.” 

“ Whoever told you that is .wrong, for there is not 
money enough in New York city to buy the ‘ New York 
Herald.’ My father has made it a great paper, but I 
mean to make it greater. I mean that it shall be a 
newspaper in the true sense of the word. I mean that it 
shall publish whatever news will be interesting to the 
world at no matter what cost.” 

“Aftm: that,” said I, “I have nothing more to say. 
Do you mean me to go straight on to Africa to*search 
for Dr. Livingstone ? ” ^ . 

“ No ! I wish you to go to the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal first, and then proceed up the Nile. I bear 
Baker is about starting for Upper Egypt. 
what you can about his expedition, and yoaUP^ 
describe as wefl as possible whatever is interesting for 
tourists ; and then write up a guide — a practical one — 
for Lower Egypt ; tell ui^ about whatever is worth seeing 
and how to see it. * 

«Then you might as well go to Jerusalem; I hear 
Captain Warren is making some interesting discoveries 
there. -Then visit Constantinople, and fin^*ont about 
that trouble between' the Khedive and the Sultai^ * 
"Thai — let me see — ^you nlfght as -well visit the 
Cnmea and tho8e*eld battle-grounds. Then go aetoss 

B 2 
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the Oancastis fio the Caspian Sea; I hear there is a 
Bnssian 'expedition bound for , Khiva. From thence you 
may get through Persia to India ; yon could write an 
interesting letter from Pcsepolis. 

“ Bagdad will hb' clo^, on your way to India ; suppose 
you go there, and write up sopiething about the Eu- 
phrates Valley Bail way. Then, when you have come 
to India, you can go after Livingstone. Probably you 
will hear by that time that Livingstone is on his way to 
Zanzibar ; but if not, go into the interior and find him. 
If alive, get what news of his discoveries you can ; and if 
you find he is dead, bring all possible proofs of his being 
dead. That is all. Good-night, and God be with you.” 

“ Good-night, Sir,’’ I said ; “ what it is in the power 
of human nature to do I will do ; and on such an errand 
as I go upon, God will be with me.” 

I lodged with young Edward King, who is making such 
• namo in New England. He was just the man who 
would have delighted to tell the journal he was engaged 
upon what young Mr. Bennett was doing, and what errand 
I was bound upon. 

I should have liked to exchange opinions with him 
upon the probable results of my journey, ^but I dared not 
do so. Though oppressed with the great task before me, 
I had to appear as if only going to be present at the Suez 
Canal. Young King followed .me to the ^press train 
bound for Markeilles^ and at the station we parted; he 
to go and read the newspapers at Bowles’ Beading-room — 
1 to Central Africa and — who knows ? 

There i/ho need to recapitulate what I did before going 
to Oe&tr|l Africa. 

I vrent up the Kile Ifnd saw Mr. Higginbotham, (^ef 
engineer in Baker’s Expedition, at Philse, and^ was the 
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means of preventing a duel between Mm a^d'amad yo*ang 
Frenchman, who wanted ta fight Mr. Higginbotham with 
pistols, because that gentleman resented the idea of being 
taken for an Egyptian, throngM wearing a fez cap. I had 
a talk with Gapt. Warren at Jerjjs&lemtand desceqded one 
of the pits with a sergeant of engineers to see^the marks 
of the Tyrian workmen on the foundation-stones of the 
Temple of Solomon. I visited the mosques of Stamboul 
with the Minister Besident of the United States, and the 
American Consul-General. I travelled over the Crimean 
battle-grounds with Kinglake’s glorious books for re- 
ference, in my hand. I dined with the widow of General 
Liprandi at Odessa. I saw the Arabian traveller Palgrave 
at Trebizond, and Baron Kicolay, the Civil Governor of 
the Caucasus, at Tiflis. 1 lived with the Bussian Ambas- 
sador while at Teheran, and wherever I went through 
Persia I received the most hospitable welcome from the 
gentlemen of the Indo-European Telegraph Company; 
and following the examples of man;^ illustrious men, I 
wrote my name upon one of the Persepolitan monuments. 
In the month of August, 1870, 1 arrived in India. 

On the 12th of October I sailed on the barque ‘ Polly * 
from Bombay (o Mauritius. As the ‘ Polly ’ was a slow 
Bailer, the passage lasted thirty-seven days. On board 
this barque was a William Lawrence Farquhar — ^hailing 
from Leith, Scotland — in .the capacity of first-mate. He 
was an excellent navigator, and tMnkiifg he might be 
useful to me, I employed him ; Ms pay to begin from the 
date we should leave Zanzibar for Bagamoyo. As there 
was no opportunity of getting to Zanzibar difect, 1 took 
ship to ^yohdles. Three or four days after t^rimg at 
Mahe, (axe of tiie Seychelles ^roup, I was fcnrtnnate 
enough i> get a passage for myself WiUiam Lawrenee 
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Farquhar, and ^n Arab boy from Jerusalem, who was to 
aet as interpreter — on board an American whaling vessel, 
bound for Zanzibar, at which port we arrived on the 6th 
of January, 1871. ► 

I have skimmed ^vcr'ipy travels thus far, because these 
do not coucern the reader. They led over many lands, 
but this book is only a narrative of my search after 
Livingstone, the great African traveller. It is an Icarian 
flight of journalism, I confess; some even have called it 
Quixotic ; but this is a word I can now refute, as will be 
seen before the reader arrives at the “ Finis.” 

I have used the word “ soldiers ” in this book. The 
armed escort a traveller engages to accompany him into 
East Africa is compiised of free black men, natives of 
Zanzibar, or freed slaves from the interior, who call ihem- 
selves “ askari,” an Indian name which, translated, means 
“ soldiers.” They are armed and equipped like soldiers, 
though* they engage themselves also as servants ; but it 
would be more prefpntious in me to call them servants, 
than to use the word “ soldiers ;” and as I have been more 
in the habit of calling them soldiers than “my watuma” 
— servants — this habit has proved too much to be over- 
come. I have therefore allowed the wor4 “ soldiers ” to 
■appear, accompanied, however, with this apology. 

But it must be remembered that I am writing a 
narrative of my own adventures and travels, and that 
until I meet Livingstone, I presume the greatest interest 
is attached to myself, my marches, my troubles, my 
thoughts, and my impressions. Yet though I may some- 
times write*,' “ my expedition,” or “ my caravan,” it by no 
mean^foljiows that I arrogate to myself this right. For 
it must be distinctly understood that it is the “'New 
York Herald ’ Expedition,” and that I am only charged 
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with its command by Mr. James Gordon *BennGtt| the 
proprietor of the ‘ New York Herald/ as a salaried employ^ 
of that gentleman. 

One thing more; I have adopted fhe narrative form 
of telating the story of the ^e&rchf on account of the 
greater interest it appep.r8 to possess over the^ diary form, 
and I think that in this manner I avoid the great fault oi 
repetition for vhich some travellers have been severely 
firiticised. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

ZANZIBAB. 

On the morning of the* 6th January, 1871, we were 
wailing through the channel that separates the fruitful 
island of Zanzibar from Africa, The high lands of the 
continent loomed like , a lengthening shadow in the grey 
of dawn. The island lay on our left, distant but a mile, 
coming out of its shroud of foggy folds bit by bit as the 
day advanced, until it finally rose clearly into view, as 
fair in appearance as the fairest of the gems of creation 
It appeared low, but not flat ; there were gentle elevations 
cropping hither and^on above the languid but graceful 
tops of the cocoa-trees that lined the margin of the island, 
and there were depressions visible at agreeable intervals, 
to indicate where a cool gloom might be found by those 
who sought relief from a hot sun. With thh exception of 
the thin line of sand, over which the sap-^greon water 
rolled itself with a constant murmur and moon, the island 
seemed buried under one deep stratum of verdure. 

The noble bosom of the strait bore several dhows 
speeding in and out of the bay of Zanzibar with bellying 
sails. Towafds the south, above the sea line of the 
hori;so% there appeared the naked masts of several large 
ships, and to the east of these a dense mass of white, flat- 
topp^ houses. ^ This was Zanzibar, the capital of tha 
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island; — 'wiiicli soon resolved itself* inte a pretty ‘large 
and compact city, mth^all the characteristics of Arab 
architecture. Above some of the largest houses lining 
the bay front of the city str^med the blood-red banner 
of the Sultan, Seyd Bnrghas^, and the fla^ of the 
American, English, North Ci^rman Confeder^ion, and 
French Consulates. In the harbor were thirteen large 
ships, four Zanzibar men-of-war, one English man-of-war — 
the’* Nymphe,’ two American, one French, one Portuguese, 
two English, and two German merchantmen, besides 
numerous dhows hailing from Johanna and Mayotte of 
the Comoro Islands, dhows from Muscat and Cutoh — 
traders between India, the Persian Gulf, and Zanzibar. 

It was with the spirit of true hospitality and courtesy 
that Capt. Francis B. Webb, United States Consul, 
(formerly of the United States Navy), received me. Had 
this gentleman not rendered me such needful service, 
I must have condescended to take board and lodging at a 
house known as “ Charley’s,” called after the proprietor, 
a Frenchman, who has won considerable local notoriety for 
harboring penniless itinerants, and manifesting a kindly 
spirit always, though hidden under such a rugged front ; 
or I should have been obliged to pitch my double-clothed 
American dnll tent on the sandbeach <5f this tropical 
island, which was by no means a desirable thing. > 

But Capt. Webb’s opportune proposal to make his 
commodious and com^table house my own; to enjoy 
myself, with the request that I w'ould call for whatever I 
might require, obviated all unpleasant alternatives. 

One day’s life at Zanzibar made me thoroUj^hly conscious 
of my ignorance respecting African people and in 
general I imaging I had<<*read Burton *and fi^^eke 
through, fi&it.y IMI, sad that consequqptly 1 had peso* 
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tratei tho meaning, tlie fall importance atd grandeur, of 
the work I was* about to be engaged upon. But my 
estimates, for instance, based upon book information, were 
simply ridiculous,— fanciful,images of African attractions 
were soop dissipated, anticipated pleasures ranisbed, and 
all crude ideas began to resolve themselves into shape. 

I strolled through the city. My general impressions 
are of crooked, narrow lanes, white- washed houses, mortar- 
plastered streets, in the clean quarter ; — of seeing alcoves 
on each side, with deep recesses, with a fore-ground of 
red-turbaned Banyans, and a back-ground of flimsy cottons, 
prints, calicoes, domestics and what not ; or of , floors 
crowded with ivory tusks ; or of dark corners with a pile 
of unginned and loose r cotton ; or of stores of crockery, 
nails, cheap Brummagem ware, tools, &c., in what I call 
tho Banyan quarter ; — of streets smelling very strong — 
in fact, exceedingly malodorous, with steaming yellow 
and black bodies, and woolly heads, sitting at the doors of 
miserable huts, chatHng, laughing, bargaining, scolding, 
with a compound smell of hides, tar, filth, and vegetable 
refuse, in the negro quarter; — of -streets lined with tall, 
solid-looking houses, flat roofed, of great carved doors 
with large brass knockers, with baabs sitting cross-legged 
watching the dark entrance to their masters’ houses ; of a 
shallow soa-inlet, with some dhows, canoes, boats, an odd 
steam-tub or two, leaning over on Jbheir sides in a sea of 
mud which the tide has just left behind it ; of a place 
called “ M’nazi-Moya,” “One Cocoa-tree,” whither Eu- 
ropeans wend on evenings with most languid steps, to 
inhale the s^ect air that glides over the sea, while the 
day is dy in^ and the red sun is sinking westward ; of a 
few graves of dead sailors')’ who paid the forfeit of their 
lives upon arrival in this land ; of a tall house wheiein 
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liyes Dr. Tozer, “ Missionary Bisho’p of Cbi.tral Africa,” 
and his school of little Africans; and of many other 
things, which got together into such a tangle, that I had 
to go to sleep, lest I should n^ver be able to separate the 
moving images, the Arab fro^^/thetdirican; t|ie African 
from the Banyan ; the.Banyan from the Hindi; the Hindi 
from the European, &o. 

Zanzibar is the Bagdad, the Ispahan, the Stamboul, if 
you like,' of East Africa. It is the great mart which 
invites the ivory liradere froni the African interior. To 
this market come the gum-copal, the hides, the orchilla 
weed, the timber, and the black slaves from Africa. 
Bagdad had great silk bazaars, Zanzibar has her ivory 
bazaars ; Bagdad once traded in jewels, Zanzibar trades in 
gum-copal ; Stamboul imported Circassian and Georgian 
slaves; Zanzibar imports black beauties from Uhiyow, 
Ugindo, Ugogo, Unyamwezi and Galla. 

The same mode of commerce obtains here •as in all 
Mohammedan countries — nay, the mode w^ in vogue 
long before Moses was born. The Arab never changes. 
He brought the custom of his forefathers with him when 
he came to live on this island. He is as much of an Arab 
here as at ]Jj[uscat or Bagdad ; wherever he goes to live 
he carries with him his harem, his religion, his long robe, 
his shirt, his slippers, and his dagger. If he penetrates 
•Africa, not all the ridipule of the negroes can make him 
change his modes of life. Yet the lahd has not become 
Oriental; the Arab has not b^n able to change the 
atmosphere. The land is semi-African 'in aspect; the 
city is but semi-Arabian. - ** 

To a new-kx>mer into Africa, the Muscat Arabs of 
Zanzibar ure studies. Ther^ is a certain *emprmmeni 
about them which we must admire. They are mostly all 
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traveliers. There are bat few of them who hare not 
been in many dangerous positions/ as they penetrated 
Central Africa in search of the precious ivory ; and their 
various experiences ' have giyen their features a certain 
unmistakable air of < self-reliance, or of self-sufficiency ; 
there is a‘ calm, resolute, Reliant, independent air about 
them, which wins unconsciously one’s respect. The 
stories that some of these men could tell, 1 have often 
thought, would fill many a book of thrilling adventures. 

For the half-castes I have great contempt. They are 
neither black nor white, neither good nor bad, neither to 
be admired nor hated. They are all things, at all times ; 
they are always fawning on the great Arabs, and always 
cruel to those unfortunates brought under their yoke. If 
I saw a miserable, half-starved negro, I was always suro 
to be told he belonged to a half-caste. Cringing and 
hypocritical, cowardly and debased, treacherous and mean, 
I have always found him. He seems to be for ever 
ready to faH down and worship a rich Arab, but is re- 
lentless to a poor black slave. When he swears most, 
you may be sure he lies most, and yet this is the breed 
which is multiplied most at Zanzibar. 

The Banyan is a born trader, the beau-ideal of a sharp 
money-making man. Money flows to his pockets as 
naturally as water down a steep. No pang of conscience 
will prevent him from cheating ^his fellow man. He 
excels a Jew, and his only rival in a market is a Parsee ; 
an Arab is a babe to himi It is worth money to see him 
labor with all his energy, soul and body, to get ad- 
vantage by th^ smallest fraction of a coin over a native. 
Possibly Jhe native has a tusk, and it may weigh a couple 
of frasilahs,*but, though the scales indicate the w^ht» 
’and the ns^ve d^clatee solemnly that if must be moiv 
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than two frasilalot, ^et onr Banyan will asseverath and 
Yow that the native knows nothing whatever about it, 
and that the scales are wrong ; he musters up courage to 
lift it — it is a mere song, noji much iliore than a frssilah. 
“Come,” he will say,.“close^ ipan^vtake the money and 
go thy way. Art thou mad If the native hesitates, he 
will scream in a fury ; he pushes him abou\ spurns the 
ivory wit|h contemptuous indifference, — never was such 
ado* about nothing; but though he tells the astounded 
native to be up and going, he never intends the ivory 
shall leave his shop. 

Thp Banyans exercise, of all other classes, most in- 
fluence on the trade of Central Africa. With the exception 
of a very few rich Arabs, almost all other traders are 
subject to the pains and penalties which usury imposes. 
A trader desirous to make a journey into the interior, 
whether for slaves or ivory, gum-copal, or orchilla weed, 
proposes to a Banyan to advance him $5,000, at 50, 60, 
or 70 per cent, interest. The Banyan is safe enough not 
to lose, whether the speculation \he trader is engaged 
upon pays or not. An experienced trader seldom loses, 
or if he has been unfortunate, through no deed of his own, 
he does not Jose credit ; with the help of the Banyan, he 
is easily set on his feet again. 

We will suppose, for the sake of illustrating how trade 
with tibe interior is n^anaged, that the Arab conveys by 
his caravan $5,000’s worth of goods into the interior. At 
Unyanyembe tiie goods are worth $10,000 ; at Ujiji, they 
are w<;>rth $15,000; they have trebled in price. Five 
<bti, or $7'50, will purchase a slave in the markets of 
Bjji^ that wiU fetch in Zanzibar $30. Ordinary men- 
dLaves may bd purdiased for $6 which wonld*sell for $25 
on coast. We wUl say he purohasef slaves to the ft^ ' 
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extent of his means— «fter deducting $1,500 expenses of 
carriage to Ujiji ‘and hack — viz. $3,500, the slaves — 464 
in number, at $7'50 per head — would realize $13,920 at 
Zanzibar! Again, let ns illustrate trade in ivory. A 
merchant takes $5,|}00>to Ujiji, and after deducting 
$1,500 for expenses to Ujiji,- and back to Zanzibar, has 
still remaining $3,500 in cloth and beads, with which ho 
purchases ivory. At Ujiji ivory is bought at $20 the 
frasilah, or 35 lbs., by which he is enabled with $3,500 to 
collect 175 frasilahs, which, if good ivory, is worth about 
$60 per frasilah at Zanzibar. The merchant thus finds 
that he has realized $10,500 net profit 1 Arab traders 
have often done better than this, but they almost always 
have come back with an^enormous margin of profit. 

The next people to the Banyans in power in Zanzibar 
are the Mohammedan Hindis. Beally it has been a 
debateable subject in my mind whether the Hindis are not 
as wickedly determined to cheat in trade as the Banyans. 
But, if I have conceded the palm to the latter, it has been 
done very reluctantly.' This tribe of Indians can produce 
scores of unconscionable rascals where they can show but 
one honest merchant. One of the honestest among men, 
white or black, red or yellow, is a Mohammedan Hindi 
called Tarya Topan. Among the Europeans &t Zanzibar, 
he has become a proverb for honesty, and strict business 
integrity. He is enormously wealthy, owns several ships 
and dhows, and is a prominent man in the councils of Seyd 
Burghash. Tarya has many children, two or three of 
whom are grown-up sons, whom he has reared up even as 
he' is himself* But Tarya is but a representative of an 
exceedingly small minority. 

The Arabs*, the Banyans, vmd the Mohammedan Hindis, 
represent the h^her and the middle* classes. -These 
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dasses own the estates, the ships,- and tne trade.’ To 
these classes bow the' half-caste and the titegro. 

The next most important people who go to make up 
the mixed population of this island are the negroes. They 
consist of the aborigines, Wasawahili,. Somalis, Oomorines, 
Wanyomwezi, and a host of trfual representatives of Inner 
Africa. 

To a white stranger about penetrating Africa, it is a 
most interesting walk through the negro quarters of the 
Wanyamwezi and. the Wasawahili. For here he begins 
to learn the necessity of admitting that negroes are men, 
like himself, though of a different colour ; that they have 
passions and prejudices, likes and dislikes, sympathies 
and antipathies, tastes and feelings, in common with all 
human nature. The sooner he perceives this fact, and 
adapts himself accordingly, the easier will be his journey 
among the several races of the interior. The more plastic 
his nature, the more prosperous will bo his travels. 

Though 1 had lived some time among the negroes of 
our Southern States, my education was Northern, and 
I had met in the United States black men whom I was 
proud to call friends. 1 was thus prepared to admit any 
black man, possessing the attributes of true manhood or 
any good quElities, to my friendship, even to a brother- 
hood with myself ; and to respect him for such, as much 
as if he were of my own colour and race. Neither his 
colour, nor any peculiarities of physiognomy should debar 
him with me from any rights he could &irly claim as 
a man. “Have these men — these black savages from 
pagan Africa,” 1 asked myself, “ the qajdities whitsh 
make man loveable among his fellows ? Gan these men 
— these batbsArians — appreciate kindness or^eef resent- 
ment lil% myself?” wae my mental^qus^ip^ MltiaveUei 
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through their '^narteis and obserred their actions. Need 
1 say, that I was much comforted in' ohscrTing that they 
were as ready to be influenced by passions, by loves and 
hates, as I was liiyself; ^hat the keenest observation 
failed to detect any o'teat,diiFerence between their nature 
jind my own ? 

The negroes of the island probably number two-thirde 
of the entire population. They compose the working-class, 
whether enslaved or free. Those enslaved perform ‘ the 
work required on the plantations, the estates, and gardens 
of the landed proprietors, or perform the work of carriers, 
whether in the country or in the city. Outside the city 
they may be seen carrying huge loads on their heads, 
as happy as possible, not because they are kindly treated 
or that their work is light, but because it is their nature 
to be gay and light-hearted, because they have conceived 
neither joys nor hopes which may not be gratified at will, 
nor cherished any ambition beyond their reach, and there- 
fore have nut been baffled in their hopes nor kndwn 
disappointment. 

Within the city, negro carriers may be heard at all 
hours, in couples, engaged in the transportation of 
clove-bags, boxes of merchandise, &c., from store to “ go- 
down ” and from “ go-down ” to the beach, singing a 
kind of monotone chant for the encouragement of each, 
other, and for the guiding of their pace as they shuffle 
through the streets with bare feet. You may recognisa 
these men readily, before long, as old acquaintances, by 
the consistency with which they sing the tunes they have 
adopted. Ses^al times during a day have 1 heard the 
same couple pass beneath the windows of the Oonsolafo, 
delivering Ihemselves ofHhe same invariable tone and 
words. Some might.possiblf deem the dongs IboUsb and 
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Billy, but they had a .certain attraction :(pr* me, and I 
considered that they yrete as useful as anything else for 
the purposes they were intended. 

The t&wn of Zanzibar, situate on the south-western 
shore of the island, contains a jy>punRion of nearly -one 
hundred thousand inhabitants'; -that of the island, alto- 
gether I would estimate at not more than two hundred 
thousand inhjabitants, including all races. 

The greatest number of foreign vessels trading with 
this port are American, principally from New York and 
Salem. After the American come the German, then 
come thn French and English. They arrive loaded with 
American sheeting, brandy, gunpowder, muskets, beads, 
English cottons, brass-wire, china-wtite, and other notions, 
and depart with ivory, gum-copal, cloves, hides, cowries, 
sesamum, pepper, and cocoa-nut oil. 

The value of the exports from this port is estimated 
at f3,000,000, and the imports from all countfies at 
$3,500,000. 

The Europeans and Americans residing in the town 
of Zanzibar are either Government officials, independent 
merchants, or agents for a few great mercantile houses in 
Europe and Anverica. 

The climate of Zanzibar is not the most agreeable in 
the world. I have heard Americans and Europ^ns 
condemn it most heartily# 1 have also seen nearly one- 
hidf of the whitd colony laid up in ooe day from sickness. 
A noxious nutlaria is exhaled from the shallow inlet of 
Malagash, and the undrained filth, the garbage ofial, dead 
moUusks, dead pariah dogs, dead cats, all species of 
carrion, remains of men and be^ts unWied, ^s&t to 
make Zanzibar a most unhealthy city ; and consideri^ 
that it it ought to be most healthy, hatnre having 
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pointed ont to jnan the means, and Jiaving assisted lum so 
far, it is most wonderful that the ruling prince does not 
obey the dictates ,of reason. 

The bay of Zanzibar is'in the form of a crescent, and 
on the»south-wesfern ik»rn of it is buUt the city. On 
the east Zanzibar is bounded Almost entirely by the 
Malagash Lagoon, an inlet of the sea. It penetrates to 
at least two hundred and fifty yards of the sea behind 
or south of Shangani Point. Were these two hundred 
and fifty yards cut through by a ten" foot ditch, and the 
inlet deepened slightly, Zanzibar would become an island 
of itself, and what wonders would it not effect as to 
health and salubrity ! I have never heard this sugges- 
tion made, but it dtruck me that the foreign consuls 
resident at Zanzibar might suggest this work to the 
Sultan, and so get the credit of having made it as 
healthy a place to live in as any near the equator. But 
apropos of this, I remember what Capt. Webb, the 
American* Consul, Jtold me on my first arrival, when I 
expressed to him my wonder at the apathy and inertness 
of men born with the indomitable energy which charac- 
terises Europeans and Americans, of men imbued with the 
progressive and stirring instincts of the white people, who 
yet allow themselves to dwindle into pallid phantoms of 
their kind, into hypochondriacal invalids, into hopeless be- 
lievers in the deadliness of the olimate, with hardly a trace 
of that daring and invincible spirit which rules the world. 

“ Oh,” said Capt. Webb, " it is all. very well for you to 
talk about energy and all that kind of thing, but I assure 
you that a residence of four or five years on this ialand^ 
amon^ SPeh people a^ are here, would make you feel 
that it was a hopeless task to resist ^e influnobe of the 
example by wfiich the most energetic spirits are subdred. 
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and to 'which they must submit in time^ s^ner or later. 
We were all terribly energetic when we first came here, 
and struggled bravely to make things go bn as we were 
accustomed to have them at home, but we have found that 
we were knocking our heads aguinsT granite walls to no 
purpose whatever. These fellows — the Arabs, 4ihe Banyans, 
and the Hindis — you can’t make them go faster by ever 
so much scolding and praying, and in a very short time 
you see the folly of fighting against the unconquerable. 
Be patient, and don’t fret, that*is my advice, or you won’t 
live long here.” 

There were three or four intensely busy men, though, 
at Zanzibar, who were out at all hours of the day. 1 
know one, an American ; I fancy 1 hear the quick pit-pat 
of his feet on the pavement beneath the Consulate, his 
cheery voice ringing the salutation, “ Yambo ! ” to every 
one he met ; and he had lived at Zanzibar twelve years. 

I know another, one of the sturdiest of ScotShmen, a 
most pleasant-mannered and unafiqpted man; sincere in 
whatever he did or said, who has lived at Zanzibar several 
years, subject to the iufructuosities of the business he has 
been engaged in, as well as to the calor and ennui of the 
climate, who ^et presents as formidable a front as ever to 
the apathetic native of Zanzibar. . No man can charge 
Capt. H. C. Fraser, formerly of. the Indian Navy, ■with 
being apathetic. • 

1 might with ease give evidence ol the industry o( 
others, but they are all my friends, and they are all good. 
The, American, English, German, and Frejioh residents 
haw. ever treated me with a courtesy and kindness I am' 
noidispoasd to forget. Taken ^ a body, it ’wqpldlbe har<l 
to find a more generous or hospitable colony of white vmia 
in any part bf the world. * - < 

0 2 
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CHAPTEE m. 

OBOANIZATION OF THE EXPEDITION. 

• 

I WAS totally ignorant of the inte’'io] > ' ’* Tas d' icnlt 
at first to know what i n''eded, ’"n oidoj* to ta^e an 
Expedition into Central Afric**.. Time precious, 
also, and much of it could not be demoted t.o inquiry and 
inTestigation. In a case like this, it would have been a 
godsend, I thought, had either of the three gentlemen, 
Captains Burton, Speke, or Grant, given some informa- 
tion on ’these points ; had they devoted a chapter upon, 
“ How to get ready^ an Expedition for Central Africa.” 
The purpose of this chapter, then, is to relate how 1 set 
about it, that other travellers coming after me may have 
the benefit of my experience. 

These are some of the questions I aske^ myself, as I 
tossed on my bed at night : — 

“ How much money is required ? ” 

“ How many pagazis, or carriers ? ” 

“ How many soldiers ? ” 

" How much cloth ? ” 

“ How ma^ beads ? ” 

“ How mtl^ wire ? ” 

'^WlAt kinds of cloth are required for the different 
tribes?" * * 

Ever so many questions to myself brought me no 
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nearer the exact poipt 1 wished to arriyg at. 1 scribbled 
over scores of sheets of paper, made estimates, drew 
ont lists of material calculated the cost *cf keeping one 
hundred men for one year, at so many yards of different 
kinds of cloth, etc. I studied SuTTBn, Speke, and Grant 
in vain. A good deal of geographical, ethnological, and 
other inforinatior. appertaining to the study of Inner 
Af;vca was obtainable, but information respecting the 
organizaiiiui of an expedition requisite before proceeding 
t-* Africa, was nbt in any book. The Europeans at 
Za.'.zibar knew as little as possible about this particular 
point.. There was not one white man at Zanzibar who 
could ,11 how mrny dotip a day a force of one hundred 
men required to buy food forgone day on the road. 
Neither, indeed, was it their business to know. But 
what should I do at all, at all? This was a grand 
question. 

I decided it were best to hunt up an Arab taerchant 
who had been engaged in the ivqfy trade, tor who was 
fresh from the interior. 

Sheikh Hashid was a man of note and of wealth in 
Zanzibar. He had himself despatched several caravans 
into the interior, and was necessarily aoquainted with 
several prominent traders who came to his house to 
gossip about their adventures and gains. He was also 
the proprietor of tae large house Capt. Webb occupied j 
besides, he lived across the narrow street which separated 
his house from the Consulate. Of all men Sheikh Hashid 
was ths man to be consulted, and he wgs accordingly 
invited to visit jne at the Crasulate. * 

From the grey-bearded and^venerable-lool^^ Sheikh, 
1 elicited more ^formation about African currency, the 
mode of procedure, the quantity and 4\iality of 1 
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required, them*I had ubtained from three months’ study 
of boo^s /ipon Clcntral Africa ; and from other Arab 
merchants to whom the ancient Sheikh introduced me, 1 
received most valuable suggestions and hints, which 
enabled n^e at last to«Tgtinize an Expedition. 

The reader must bear in mind that a traveller requires 
only that which is suflScient for travel and exploration ; 
that a superfluity of goods or means will prove as fatal to 
him as poverty of supplies. It is on this question ' of 
quality and quantity that "the traveller has first to 
exercise his judgment and discretion. 

My informants gave me to understand that for one 
hundred men, 10 doti, or 40 yards of cloth per diem, 
would suffice for food. „The proper course to pursue, I 
found, was to purchase 2,000 doti of American sheeting, 

1.000 doti of Kaniki, and 650 doti of the coloured cloths, 
such as Barsati, a great favourite in Unyamwezi ; Sohari, 
taken in.Ugogo; Ismahili, Taujiri, Joho, Shash, Behani, 
Jamdani or^Eunguru-Cutch, blue and pink. These were 
deemed amply sufficieht for the subsistence of one hundred 
men for twelve months. Two years at this rate would 
require 4,000 doti =16,000 yards of American sheeting; 

2.000 doti =8,000 yards of Kaniki; 1,800 doti =5,200 
yards of mixed coloured cloths. This was* definite and 
valuable information to me, and excepting the lack of 
some suggestions as to the quality of the sheeting, 
ICaniki, and coloured cloths, I had* obtained all I desired 
upon this point. 

Second in importance to the amount of cloth required 
was the qua&iity and quality, of the beads necessary 
Beads, J was told, took the place of clbth currency 
among somd tribes of the^texior. One tribe preferred 
white to black beads, brown to yelloW, red to green, 
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green to wliite, and bo on. Thus, dn Unyainvrezi,* red 
(sami-sami) beads 'wbuld^ readily be tftken, 'where all 
other kin^ would be refused; black (bubu) beads, 
though currency in Ugogo, ^were positively worthless 
with all other tribes; the egg. 4 ^ungomazzi^ beads, 
though valuable in Ujiji and- "^Tgubha, would be refused 
in all other countries; the white (MeriSani) beads 
though good in Ufipa, and some parts of Usagara and 
Ugogo, would certainly be despised in Useguhha and 
Ukonongo. SucL being the case, I was obliged to 
study closely, and calculate Ihe probable stay of an 
expedition in the several countries, so as to be sure to 
provide a sufficiency of each kind, and guard against any 
great overplus. Burton and Sp^e, for instance, were 
obliged to throw away as worthless several hundred 
fundo of beads. 

For example, supposing the several nations of Europe 
had each its o-wn currency, -without the rqjeans of 
exchange, and supposing a man was about to travel, 
through Europe on foot, before starting he would be apt 
to calculate how many days it would take him to travel 
through France; how many through Prussia, Austria, 
and Bussia, then to reckon the expense he would be 
likely to incut per day. If the expense be set do-wn at a 
napoleon per day, and his journey through France would 
occupy thirty days, the sum required forgoing and returning 
might be properly set db-wn at sixty napoleons, in whitffi 
case, napoleons not being oument money in Prussia, 
An^triat or. Bussia, it would be utterly useless for him to 
wi^ the weight of a ooupli^«of thousand 
napcdetms in gold. , 

My anxiety on this point* was most eicruciating, 
Over and 6T^ .«tadi^ the hard namq^ and n||{ea»i|^ 
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conded agaia and again the polysyllables, loping to be 
able to arrive some time at ap intelligible definition of 
the terms. I revolved in my mind the words Mukungnru, 
Ghnlabio, Sungomazzi, £,adundugurn, Mntunda, Sami- 
sami, Bubu, Merikar;;; IJafde, Lnnghio-Eega, and Lakhio, 
until I was fairly besid'e myself. l<^nally, however, I 
came to the conclusion that if I reckoned my requirements 
at fifty khete, or five fundo per day, for two years, and if 
I purchased only eleven varieties, I might consider my- 
self safe enough. The purchase was accordingly made, 
and twenty-two sacks of the best species were packed 
aud brought to Oapt. Webb’s house, ready for^ trans- 
portation to Bagamoyo. 

After the beads came the wire question. I discovered, 
after considerable trouble, that Nos. 6 and 6 — almost 
of the thickness of telegraph wire — were considered the 
best numbers for trading purposes. While beads stand 
for copper coins in Africa, cloth measures for silver; 
wire is reckoned as gold in the countries beyond the 
Tan-ga-ni-ka.* Ted frasilah, or 350 lbs., of brass-wire, 
my Arab adviser thought, would be ample. 

Having purchased the cloth, the beads, and* the wire, 
it was with uo little pride that I surveyed the comely 
bales and packages lying piled up, row above row, in 
Gapt. Webb’s capacious store-room. Yet my work was 
not ended, it was but beginning ; there were provisions, 
cooking-utensils,'* boats, rope, twine, tents, donkeys,- 
saddles, bagging, canvfts, tar, needles, tools, ammunition, 
guns, equipments, hatchets, medicines, bedding, presents 
for chiefs—^ short, a thousand things not yet pufchased. . 
The ordeal of chaffering and haggling with steel-hearted 

* It will be seen that I dif^r from Capt. Burtoo in the apelling ol 
ihia word, as I deemetho letter “ y " superfluous.* 
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Banyans, Hindis, Arabs, and Ifalf-caslies was *most 
trying. For instance, I, purchased twenty-two donkeys 
at Zanzibar. $40 and $50 were asked, which I had to 
reduce to $15 or $20 by an infinite atnount of argument 
worthy, I think, of a nobler causeT. was my experience 
with the ass-dealers so was it with the petty merchants ; 
even a paper of pins was not purchased without a fire 
per cent, reduction from the price demanded, involTing, 
of course, a loss of much time and patience. 

After collecting- the donkeys, I discovered there were 
no pack-saddles to be obtained in Zanzibar. Donkeys 
without pack-saddles were of no use whatever. I in- 
vented a saddle to be manufactured by myself and my 
white man Farquhar, wholly from canvas, rope, and cotton. 

Three or four frasilahs of cotton, and ten bolts of 
canvas were required for the saddles. A specimen saddle 
was made by myself in order to test its efficiency. A 
donkey was taken and saddled, and a load of *140 lbs. 
was fastened to it, and though the anin^al — a wild 
creature of XJnyamwezi — struggled and reared frantic- 
ally, not a particle gave way. After this experiment, 
Farquhar was set to work to manufacture twenty-one 
more after the same pattern. Woollen pads were also 
purchased to protect the animals firom being galled. It 
ought to be mentioned here, perhaps, that the idea of 
such a saddle as 1 manufactured, was first derived from 
the Otago saddle, in use among the ttansport-trains of 
the English army in Abyssinia. ' 

A man named John William Shaw — a native of London, 
England, latdy third-mate of the American Ikip ‘ Hevada’ 
— appiUed to me for work. Though his dischaage from 
the 'Nevada’ was rather suspibious, yet he possessed all 
Uie requirements^ snoh a man as I needed, and was an 
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expefienced liand with the palm and needle, conld cut 
canvas to fit aliything, was a prHty good navigator, 
ready and willing, so far as his professions went. 1 saw 
no reason to refuse' his seryices, and he was accordingly 
engaged at $300 pa^imum, to rank second to William 
L. Farquhar. Farquhar*^ was a capital navigator and 
excellent mathematician; was strong, energetic, and 
clever. * 

The next thing I was engaged upon was to enlist, 
arm, and equip, a faithful^ escort of twenty men for the 
road. Johari, the chief dragoman of the American 
Consulate, informed me that he knew where certain of 
Speke’s “Faithfuls” were yet to he found. The idea 
had struck me before, l^at if 1 conld obtain the services 
of a few men acquainted with the ways of white men, 
and who could induce other good men to join the expe- 
dition I was organizing, I might consider myself fortunate. 
More especially had 1 thought of Seedy Mbarak Mombay, 
commonly called “Bombay,” who though his head was 
“ woodeny,’^and his hhnds “ clumsy,” was considered to be 
the “ faithfulest ” of the “ Faithfuls.” 

With the aid of the dragoman Johari, I secured in a 
few hours the services of Uledi (Capt. Grant’s former 
valet), Ulimengo, Baruti, Ambari, Mabrnki (Muinyi 
Mabruki — Bull-headed Mabrnki, Capt. Burton’s former 
unhappy valet) — five of Speke’s “Faithfuls.” When I 
asked them if they were willing to join another white 
man’s expedition to I^iji, they replied very readily that 
they were willing to join any brother of Speke’s.” 
Dr. John Kilft, Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, who 
was prqfrent, told them that though I was no brother 
of “Speke%,” I spoke hts language. This distincUtm 
mattered little tp them, and I heard 4heia, witib' great 
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delight, declare their readiness to go nnywhere with me, 
or do anything I wished. . - * 

Mombay, as they called him, or Bombay, as we know 
him, had gone to Pemba, an island lying north of Zanzi- 
bar. Uledi was sure Mombay w^ulaUjump with joy at 
the prospect of another expedition. Johari was therefore 
commissioned to write to him at Pemba, to ini^rm him of 
the good fortune in store for him. 

On' the fourth morning after the letter had been 
despatched, the famous Bombay made his appearance, 
followed in decent order and due rank by the “ Faithfuls ” 
of “ Spake.” I looked in vain for the “ woodeny head ” 
and “ alligator teeth ’’.with which his former master had 
endowed him. 1 saw a slender short man of fifty or 
thereabouts, with a grizzled head, an uncommonly high, 
narrow forehead, with a very large mouth, showing teeth 
very irregular, and wide apart. An ugly rent in the 
upper B:ont row of Bombay’s teeth was made with the 
clenched fist of Gapt. Speke in Uganda when his master’s 
p&tience was worn out, and prompt punishment became 
necessary.- That Capt. Speke had spoiled him with 
kindness was evident, from the fiact that Bombay had the 
audacity to stand up for a boxing-match with him. But 
these things 1 >>nly found out, when, months afterwards, 
I was called upon to administer punishment to him 
myself. But, at his first appearance, I was favourably 
impressed with Bombay,* though his facer was rugged, his 
mouth large, his eyes small, and his nose fiat. 

“ Salaam idiekum,” were the words he greeted me with. 

^ Aliebim salaun,” 1 replied, with all t^s gravity I 
could vionBter. I than informed him I reqnired^^iin as 
capta^ of my sdldiers to UjijL* His reply was ihat he 
was mttdy to do wbaterm: I told him, go vherever l Idted 
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— in short, a pattern to seryauts, and a model to 
soldiers. He hoped 1 would* give him a * uniform, and 
a good gun, both of which were promised. 

Upon inquiring for the rest of the “ Faithfuls ” who 
accompanied Spek^lnto l^gypt, I was told that at Zanzi- 
bar there jrere but six. Ferrajji, Maktub, Sadik, Sun- 
guru, Manyu, Matajari, Mkata,- and Almas, were dead ; 
Uledi and Mtamani were in Unyanyembe ; Hassap had 
gone to Kilwa, and Ferahan was supposed to be in Ujiji. 

Out of the six “ Faithfuls,” each of whom still retained 
his medal for assisting in the “ Discovery of the Sources 
of the Nile,” one, poor Mabruki, had met with a sad 
misfortune, which I feared would- incapacitate him from 
active usefulness. ■ 

Mabruki the “Bull-headed,” owned a shamba (or a 
house with a garden attached to it), of which he was very 
proud. Close to him lived a neighbour in similar circum- 
stance?, who was a soldier of Seyd Majid, with whom 
Mabruki, twho was ,of a quarrelsome disposition, had a 
feud, which culminated in the soldier inducing two or 
three of his comrades to assist him in punishing the 
malevolent Mabruki, and this was done in a manner 
that only the heart of an African could conceive. They 
tied the unfortunate fellow by his wrists to a branch of a 
tree, and after indulging their brutal appetite for revenge 
in torturing him, left him to hang in that position for 
two days. At fhe expiration of the second day, he was 
accidentally discovered in a most pitiable condition. His 
hands had i^ollen to an immense size, and the veins of 
one hand having been ruptured, he had lost its use. It is 
needleiiEi to say that, when the affair came to Seyd Majid's 
ears, the miscreants were severely punished. Dr. Sirk, 
who attended tSe poor fellow, succeeded in restimng iema 
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Land to something of a resemblance of its fermer shlipe, 
but the other hand is sadly, marred, and it/ former usefnl- 
ness gone for ever. 

Howerer, I engaged Mabrq^, despite his deformed 
hands, his ugliness and vanity^ .be«ause he was^ one of 
Speke’s “Faithfuls.” For if he but wagged his tongue 
in my service, kept his eyes open, and opened his mouth 
at the proper time, 1 assured myself I could make him 
useful. 

Bombay, my captain of escort, succeeded in getting 
eighteen more free men to volunteer as “ askari ” 
(soldiers), men whom he knew would not desert, and 
for whom he declared himself responsible. They were 
an exceedingly fine-looking body o^men, far more intelli- 
gent in appearance than 1 could ever have believed 
African barbarians could be. They hailed principally 
from Uhiyow, others from Unyamwezi, some came from 
Useguhha and Ugindo. • 

Their wages were set down at $86 each man per 
annum, or $8 each per month. Edch soldier was pro- 
vided with a flintlock musket, powder horn, bullet-pouch, 
knife, and hatchet, besides enough powder and ball fox 
200 rounds. 

Bombay, in consideration of his rank, and previous 
faithful services to Burton, Speke and Grant, was en- 
gaged at $80 a year, half that sum in advance, a good 
muzzle-loading rifle, besides, a pistol, knife, and hatehet 
were given to him, while the other five “Faithfuls,” 
Ambari, Mabruki, Illimengo, Baruti, and Uledi, were 
engaged at $40 a year, with/proper eqwpments as 
soldiers. 

&ving studied fairly well all ‘the East African travel- 
lers’ books regardii^ East^ and General Africa, 
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mind had cohcgiTcd' the difficnltieg which would present 
themselves during the proseantion of my 'search after 
Dr. Livingstone. 

To obviate nil ‘of these, as well as human wit could 
suggesti, was my codfitan^ thought and aim. 

“Shall ^ permit myself, while looking from Ujiji over 
the waters of the Tanganika Lake to the other side, to be 
balked on the threshold of success by the insolence of a 
King Kannena or the caprice of a Hamed bin Sulayyam ?” 
was a question I asked njyself. To guard against such a 
contingency I determined to carry my own boats. 
“ Then,” I thought, “ if I hear of Livingstone being 
on the Tanganika, I can launch my boat and proceed 
after him. 

I procured one large boat, capable of carrying twenty 
persons, with stores and goods sufficient for a cruise, 
from the American Consul, for the sion of $80, and a 
smaller one from another American gentleman for $40. 
The latter, would hold comfortably six men, with suitable 
stores. 

I did not intend to carry the boats whole or bodily, 
but to strip them of their Wrds, and carry the timbers 
and thwarts only. As a substitute for the boards, I pro- 
posed to cover each boat with a double canvas skin well 
tarred. The work of stripping them and taking them to 
pieces fell to me. This little jpb occupied me five days. 
I also packed them up, for the pagazis. Each load was 
carefully weighed, and none exceeded 68 lbs. in weight. 

John Sh^ excelled himself in the workmanship dis- 
played on <we canvas boats ; when finished, they fitted 
their fftimes admirably. The canvas — six bolts of Eng- 
lish hemp,* No. 3 — was procured from Ludha, Damji| who- 
furnished it from the Sultan’s stoieroohi. 
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An insuperable ol^stacle to rapid transit in Africa is 
the want of carriers, and as speed was the main object of 
the Expedition under my command, my duty was to 
lessen this difficulty as much as possible. My carriers 
could only be engaged after jurrMng at Bagajnoyo, on 
the mainland. I had oyer twenty good dqpkeys ready, 
and I thought a cart adapted for the footpaths of Africa 
might prove an advantage. Accordingly I had a cart 
constructed, eighteen inches wide and five feet long, 
supplied with t\ffo fore-wheels of a light American 
wagon, more for the purpose of conveying the narrow 
ammunition-boxes. I estimated that if a donkey eould 
carry to TJnyanyembe a load of four frasilahs, or 140 Ibs., 
he ought to be able to draw eight frasilahs on such a 
cart, which would be equal to the carrying capacity of 
four stout pagazis or carriers. Events will prove, how 
my theories were borne out by practice. 

When my purchases were completed, and 4 beheld 
them piled up, tier after -tier, row upon row„here a mass 
of cooking-utensils, there bundles of rope, tents, saddles, ' 
a pile of portmanteaus and boxes, containing every 
imaginable thing, I confess I was rather abashed at my 
own temerity. Here were at least six tons of material ! 

“ How will it ever be possible,” I thought, “ to move all 
this inert mass across the wilderness stretching between 
the sea, and the great la^es of Africa ? Bah, cast all doubts 
away, man, and have at them ! ' Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof,’ without borro^ng from the morrow.” 

traveller must needs make his |my into the., 
AMeim interior after a fashion very difierAit from that 
to' which ho has' been accustomed in other countries. He 
requires to ta^/with him- just what a shif must have 
whoa about to <m a long voyage. He must hav# his 
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slop chest, his little 'store of canned dainties, and his 
medicines, besides which, he must have enough guns, 
powder, and ball to be able to make a series of good 
tights if necessary. ' He must have men to convey these 
miscellaneous articles*',*' Iknd as a man’s maximum load 
does not exceed 70 lbs., {o ' convey 11,000 lbs. requires 
nearly 160 men. 

Europe and the Orient, even Arabia and Turkestan, 
have royal ways of travelling compared to Africa. Specie 
is received in all those (^untries, by which a traveller 
may carry his means about with him on his own person. 
Eastern and Central Africa, however, demand a necklace, 
instead of , a cent ; two yards of American sheeting, 
instead of half a dollar,^ or a florin, and a kitindi of thick 
brass-wire, in place of a gold piece. 

The African traveller can hire neither wagons nor 
camels, neither horses nor mules, to proceed with him into 
the intcixor. His means of conveyance are limited to black 
and naked men, who demand at least $15 a head 'for every 
70 lbs. weight carried only as far as Unyanyembe. 

One thing amongst others my predecessors omitted to 
inform men bound for Africa, which is of importance, 
and that is, that no traveller should ever think of coming 
to Zanzibar with his money in any other shape tlmn 
gold coin. Letters of credit, circular notes, and such 
civilized things I have found to^be a century ahead of 
Zanzibar people. * 

Twenty and twentyifive cents deducted out of every 
dollar 1 dret^ on paper is one of the unpleasant, if not 
unpleasantest things I have committed to lasting memory. 
For Zanzibar is a spot far removed from all avenues of 
European (Ammerce, and coin is at a high premitim. 
A man may talk«and entreat, but tho'^h he may have 
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drafts, cheques, circular notes, letters of credit, a caHe* 
blanche to get what he* wants, out of eTery*dollar must be 
deducted twenty, twenty-five and thirty cents, so I was 
told, and so was my experience.. What a pity there is no 
branch-hank here ! ,* *► 

I had intended to have goile into Africa incognito. 
But the fact that a white man, even an American, was 
about to enter Africa was soon known all over Zanzibar. 
This fact was repeated a thousand times in the streets, 
proclaimed in all shop alcoves, and at the custom-house. 
The native bazaar laid hold of it* and agitated it day and 
night urtil my departure. The foreigners, including the 
Europeans, wished to know' the pros and cons of my 
coming in and going out. , 

My answer to all questions, pertinent and imper- 
tinent, was, I am going to Africa. Though my card bore 
the words 


Henry M. Stanley. 

Nsio York Herald, 


very few, I believe, ever coupled the words ‘ New Tork 
Herald ’ with a search after “ Doctor Livin^one.” It 
was fiot my fault, was it ? • 

Ah, me ! what hard work it is to start an exji^dition 
alone ! What with hurrying through the bakiag heat of 
(he fierce relMtlessiBun from shop to shop^ strength«aii|>j| 
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niysolf with rfaj-reaching and enduring patience for the 
haggling contest with the livi^-faced Hindi, summoning 
courage and wit to brow-beat the villainous Goanese, and 
match the foxy Banyan, l^lking volumes throughout the 
day, cor/octing estimaljps, making up accounts, super- 
intending the delivery of purchased articles, measuring 
and weighing them, to see that everything was of full 
measure and weight, overseeing the white men Farquhar 
and Shaw, who were busy on donkey saddles, sails, tents, 
and boats for the Expedition, I felt,- when the day was 
over, as though limbs and brain well deserved their rest. 
Such labours were mine unremittingly for a month. 

Having bartered drafts on Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
to the amount of sever^il thousand dollars for cloth, beads, 
wire, donkeys, and a thousand necessaries, having ad- 
vanced pay to the white men, and black escort of the 
Expedition, having fretted Capt. Webb and his family 
more than enough with the din of preparation, and filled 
his house with my goods, there was nothing further to do 
but to leave my forlnal adieus with the Europeans, and 
thank the Sultan and those gentlemen who had assisted 
me, before embarking for Bagamoyo. 

The day before my departure from Zanzibar the 
American Consul, having just habited himself in his black 
coat, and taking with him an extra black hat, in order to 
be in state apparel, proceeded '^th me to the Sultan’s 
palace. The priheo had been generous to me ; he had 
presented me with an Arab horse, had famished me with 
letters of it^roduction to his agents, his chief men, and 
representatives in the interior, and in many other ways 
bad shoNtn himself well disposed towards me. 

The paldbe is a large, roomy, lofty, square house close 
to the fort, built' of coral, and plastered thickly with ligie 
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mortar. In appearance it is half Arabic did half Italian. 
The shatters are Venetian blinds painted a vivid green, 
and presenting a striking contrast to. the whitewashed 
walls. Before the great, lofty,* wid^ door were ranged in 
two crescents several Baluch. and Persian mercenaries, 
armed with curved swords and targes of rhinftceros hide. 
Their dress consisted of a muddy-white cotton shirt, 
reaching to the ancles, girdled with a leather belt thickly 
studded with silver bosses. 

As we came in sight a signal ^as passed to some person 
inside the entrance. When within twenty yards of the 
door, the Sultan, who was standing waiting, came down 
the steps, and, passing through the ranks, advanced 
toward us, with his right hand stretched out, and a 
genial smile of welcome on his face. On our side we 
raised our hats^ and shook hands with him, after which, 
doing according as he bade us, we passed forwajrd, and 
arrived on the highest step near the entrance door. He 
pointed forward ; we bowed and arrived at the loot of an 
unpainted and narrow staircase to turn once more to the 
Sultan. The Consul, I perceived, was ascending sideways, 
a mode of progression which I saw was intended for a 
compromise with decency and dignity. At the top of the 
stairs we waited, with our faces towards the up-coming 
Prince. Again we were w&ved maignanimously forward, for 
before us was the rece{»tion-hall and throne-room. I 
noticed, as I marched forward to the furthest end, that 
the room was high, and painted in the Arabic^tyle, that 
the thick and of Persian fabri^ that the 

fumitCillsonsisted of a dozen gilt chairs andacha^^elier. 

We were seated } Ludha Damji, the Banyait collector 
of customs, a reuerabledooking old man,«with a shrovM 
intelligent £sce, aat on the right of the Sultan; next to 

D 2 
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him was the great Mohammedan merchant Tarya Topan, 
who hod -come to be present art the interview, not only 
because he was one of the councillors of His Highness, 
but because he also took a Kvely interest in this American 
Expedition. Opposite to- Ludha sat Gapt. Webb, and 
next to him I was seated, opposite Tarya Topan. The 
Sultan sat in a gilt chair between the Americans and 
the councillors. Johari the dragoman stood humbly 
before the Sultan, expectant and ready to interpret what 
we had to communicate to the Prince. 

The Sultan, so far as dress goes, might be taken for a 
Mingrelian gentleman, excepting, indeed, for the 'turban, 
whose ample folds in alternate colours of red, yellow, 
brown, and white, encifcled his head. His long robe was 
of dark cloth, cinctured round the waist with his rich 
sword-belt, from which was suspended a gold-hilted 
scimitar, encased in a scabbard also enriched with gold. 
His legs and feet were bare, and had a ponderous look 
about them, since he suffered from that strange curse 
of Zanzibar — elephantiasis. His feet were slipped into a 
pair of watta (Arabic for slippers), with thick soles and 
a strong leathern band over the instep. His light com- 
plexion and his correct features, which are intelligent 
and regular, bespeak the Arab patrician. They indicate, 
however, nothing except his high descent and blood ; no 
traits of character}: are visible unless there is just a trace 
of amiability, and perfect contentment with Umself and 
all around. 

Such is ^ince, or Seyd Burghash, Sultan of Zanzibar 
and F^ba, and the ]^t coast of Africa, from Somali 
Land to tl)p Mozambique, as he appeared to me. 

Coffee was seigred in cups supported by golden finjanz, 
also some cocoa-nut milk, and rich sweet sherbet. 
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The conTersation began with the gubtion atldressed to 
the Consul. 

“ Are you well ?” 

Consul, — “ Yes, thank you. How is His Highness ? ” 
Highness. — “ Quite well ! ” . , 

Highness to me. — ** Are you frell ? ” 

Answer. — “ Quite well, thanks ! ” 

The Consul now introduces business; and questions 
aboiit my travels follow from His Highness — 

“ How do you like Persia ? ” 

“ Have you seen Eerbela, Bagdad, Masr, Stancboul ? ” ' 

“ Have the Turks many soldiers ? ” 

“ How many has Persia ? ” 

“ Is Persia fertile ? ” 

“ How do you like Zanzibar ? ”* 

Having answered each question to his Highness’ satis- 
faction, he handed me letters of introduction to his officers 
at Bagamoyo and Eaole, and a general introductory letter 
to all Arab merchants whom I might meet on the road, 
and concluded his remarks to nse, with the expressed, 
hope, that on whatever mission I was bound, I should bo 
perfectly successful. 

We bowed ourselves out of his presence in much the 
same manner that we had bowed ourselves in, he ac- 
companying us to the great entrance door. 

Mr. Goodhue of Salem, an American merchant long 
resident in Zanzibar, 'presented me, as I gave him my 
adieu, with a blooded bay horse, imported from the 
Gape of Good Hope, and worth, at least at Zanzibar, 
$500. ; 

4. — ^By the 4th of February, twenty-^gght days 
from the date, of my arrival at ZanziW, tha organization 
and equipment af the “ ' New York Hprald ’ Expeditiim ” • 
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was complete ; tents and saddles had been manufactured, 
boats and saifs were ready. The donkeys brayed, and the 
horses neighed impatiently for the road. 

Etiquette demanded that I should once more present 
my card to the Euroj)eaH and American Consuls at 
Zanzibar 5 and the word ‘^ferewell ” was said to everybody. 

On the fifth day, four dhows were anchored before the 
American Consulate. Into one were lifted the two horses, 
into two others the donkeys, into the fourth, the largest, 
the black escort, and bulky moneys of the Expedition. 

A little before noon we set sail. The American flag, a 
present to the Expedition hj that kind-hearted lady, 
Mrs. Webb, was raised to the mast-head; the Consul, 
his lady, and exuberant little children, Mary and Charley, 
were on the housetop waving the starry banner, hats, and 
handkerchiefs, a token of farewell to me and mine. Happy 
people, and good ! may their course and ours be prosperous, 
and may God’s blessing rest on us all 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE AT BAaAUOXO. 

The isle of Zanzibar with its groves of cocoa-nnt, mango, 
clove, and cinnamon, and its sentinel islets of Ghambi 
and French', with its whitewashed city and jact*fmit odor, 
with its harbor and ^ips that tread the deep, faded 
slowly from view, and looking Westward, the African 
continent rose, a similar bank of green verdure to that 
which had just receded till it was a mere«inaous line 
above the horizon, looming in a northerly directNn to the 
sublimity of a mountain chain. The distanc^across from 
Zanzibar to Bagantoyo may be about twehty-five miles, yet 
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it took the du|l and lazy dhows ten hours before they 
dropped anchor on the top of t^e coral reef plainly visible 
a few feet below the surface of the water, within a hun- 
dred yards of the beach. . 

The newly-enlisted §j»ldier3, fond of noise and excite- 
ment, discharged repeated ‘salvos by way of a salute to 
theH^ed crowd of Ajabs, Banyans, and Wasawahili, who 
stood on the beach to receive the Musungu (white man), 
which they did with a general stare and a chorus of 
“ Yambo, bana ?” (how are you, master ?) 

In our own land the meeting with a large crowd is rather a 
tedious operation, as our independent citizens insist on an 
interlacing of fingers, and a vigorous shaking thereof 
before their pride is satisfied, and the peaceful manifesta- 
tion endorsed; but on this beach, well lined with spec- 
tators, a response of “Yambo, bana!” sufficed, except 
with one who of all there was acknowledged the greatest, 
and who, claiming, like all great men, individual atten- 
tion, came forward to exchange another “ Yambo !” on 
his own behalf, and {o shake hands. This personage with 
a long trailing turban, was Jemadar Esau, commander of 
the Zanzibar force of soldiers, police, or Baluch gendarmes 
stationed at Bagamoyo. He had accompanied Speke and 
Grant a good distance into the interior, and they had re- 
warded him liberally. He took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of assisting in the debarkation of the Expedition, 
and unworthy aS was his appearance, disgraceful as he 
was in his filth, I hefe commend him for his influence 
over the rahjple to all future East African travellers. 

Foremost* among those who welcomed us was a Father 
of the Society of St.-Esprit, who with other Jesuits, 
under Fathbr Superior Horner, have established a miswon- 
ary post of considerable influence and Aerit at Bagamoyo. 
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We were invite 1 to^ partake of the hjsjritalily of the 
^fission, to take our meal^ there, and, should we desire it, 
to pitch our camp on their grounds. But however strong 
the geniality of the welcome and sincere the heartiness of 
the invitation, I am one of thos^ Vfho prefer independence 
to dependence if it is possible. Besides, my, sense of the 
obligation between host and guest had just had^'^ fine 
edge put upon it by the delicate forbearance of my kind 
host at Zanzibar, who had betrayed no sign of impatience 
at the trouble I was only too conscious of having caused 
h’m. I therefore informed the hospitable Padre, that only 
for ouf night could 1 suffer myself to be .enticed from 
my camp. 

I selected a house near the western outskirts of the 
town, where there is a large open square through which 
the road from Unyanyembe enters. Had I been at 
Bagamoyo a month, I could not have bettered my location. 
My tents were pitched fronting the tembe (house) I had 
chosen, enclosing a small square, where business could be 
transacted, bales looked over, examined, and marked, free 
from the intrusion of curious sightseers. After driving 
the twenty-seven animals of the Expedition into the 
enclosure in the rear of the house, storing the bales of 
goods, and placing a cordon of soldiers round, 1 proceeded 
to the- Jesuit Mission, to A late dinner, being tired and 
ravenous, leaving the ngwly-formed camp in charge of the 
white men and Capt. Bombay. ' 

The Mission is distant from the* town a good half mile, 
to the north of it ; it is quite a village of itself, numbering, 
some fifteen or sixteen houses. There are nfore than ten 
padres engaged in the establishment, and as mafey sisters, 
and all find 'identy of occupation in educing'from native 
crania the fire of tetelUgenoe. Truth compels me to state 
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that* they are very euccessful, having over two hundred 
pnpils, boys and girls, in the lllissidn, and, from the oldest 
to the youngest, they show the impress of the useful 
education they have received. 

The dinner furnished^ to the padres and their guest 
consisted of as many platS as a first-class hotel in Paris 
usually supplies, and cooked with nearly as much skill, 
though the surroundings wore by no moans equal. I feel 
assured also that the padres, besides being tasteful in 
their potages and entree^ do not stultify their ideas for 
lack of that element which Horace, Hafiz, and Byron have 
praised so much. The champagne — think of champagne 
Cliquot in East Africa ! — Lafitte, La Bose, Burgundy, and 
Bordeaux were of fir^t-rate quality, and the meek and 
lowly eyes of the fathers were not a little brightened 
under the vinous influence. Ah ! those fathers understand 
life, and appreciate its duration. Their festive board 
drives the African jungle fever from their doors, while it 
soothes the gloom and isolation which strike one with 
awe, as one emerges*from the lighted room and plunges 
into the depths of the darkness of an African night, en- 
livened only by the wearying monotone of the frogs and 
crickets, and the distant ^ulation of the hysena. It 
requires somewhat above human effort, unaided by the 
ruby liquid that cheers, to be always suave and polite 
amid the dismalities of native life in Africa. 

After the evening meal, which replenished my failing 
strength, and for which 1 felt the intensest gratitude, the 
most advanced of the pupils came forward, to the number 
of twenty, with brass instruments, thus forming a full 
band of>uusic. It rather astonished me to hear instru- 
mental sounds issue forth in harmony from such woolly- 
headed youngstew ; to hear well-known French music at 
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this isolated port, to hear negro boys, {hat a few months 
ago knew nothing heytnd the traditions or their ignorant 
mothers, stand forth an^ chant Parisian songs about 
French yalor and glory, with all the amg-froid of gamina 
from the purlieus of Saint- Antoine.* 

I had a most refreshing nigh't’s rest, and at* dawn I 
sought out my camp, with a will to enjoy Ihe new life 
now comipencing. On counting the animals, two donkeys 
were missing; and on taking notes of my African moneys, 
one coil of No. 6 •vsjre was not to be found. Everybody 
had evidently fallen on the gro*und to sleep, oblivious of 
the fact that on the coast there are many dishonest 
prowlers at night. Soldiers were despatched to search 
through the town and neighbourhood, and Jemadar Esau 
was apprised of our loss, and stimulated to discover the 
animals by the promise of a reward. Before night one 
of the missing donkeys was found outside the town 
nibbling at manioc-leaves, but the other animal and the 
coil of wire were never found. 

Among my visitors this first da^ at Bagamoyo was 
Ali bin Salim, a brother of the famous Sayd bin Salim, 
formerly Bas Eafilah to Burton and Speke, and subse- 
quently to Speke and Grant. His salaams were very 
profuse, and moreover, his brother was to be my agent 
in Unyamwezi, so that I did not hesitate to accept his 
offer of assistance. But, alas, for my white face and too 
trustful natural this Afi bin Salim turned out to be a 
snake in the grass, a very sore them in my side. 1 was 
invited to his comfortable house to partake of coffee. I 
went there: the coffee was good though sqgarless, his 
promises were many, but they proved valueless, Said 
he to me, am your friend; 1 wish to serve lyou ; what 
^ 1 do for you? • Beplied 1, “1 am obliged to you, I 
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Deed a good friend who, knowing the language and 
customs of the Wanyamwezi, pan procure me the pagazis 
I need and send me off quickly. Your brother is ac- 
quainted with the' Wasungu (white men), and knows that 
what they promise the'^ make good. Get me a hundred 
and forty pagazis and I will pay you your price.” With 
unctuous courtesy, the reptile I was now warmly nourish- 
ing, said, “ I do not want anything from you, my friend, 
for such a slight service, rest content and quiet'; you 
shall not stop here fifte,en days. To-morrow morning 1 
will come and overhaul your bales to see what is needed.” 
I bade him good morning, elated with the happy thought 
that I was soon to tread the Unyanyembe road. 

The reader must be made acquainted with good 
and sufficient reasons why I was to devote all my energy 
to lead the Expedition as quickly as possible from 
Bagamoyo. 

First, I wished to reach Ujiji before the news reached 
Livingstone that I was in search of him, for my impres- 
sion of him was that he was a man who would try to put 
as much distance as possible between us, rather than 
make an effort to shorten it, and 1 should have my long 
journey for nothing. 

Second, the Masika, or rainy season, would soon be on 
me, which, if it caught me at Bagamoyo, would prevent 
my departure until it was over^ which meant a delay of 
forty days, and Exaggerated as the rains were by all men 
with whom I came in contact, it rained every day for 
forty days without intermission. This I knew was a 
thing to dread; for I had my memory stored with all 
kinds rainy unpleasantnesses. For instance, there was 
the rain clf Virginia and its concomitant horrors — ^wetness, 
mildew, agues, *rhuematics, and bu(& like; then there 
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were tlie English raips, a miserable' dri^le causing the 
blue devils ; then the rainy season of Abyssinia with the 
dood-gates of the firmament opened, and an universal 
down-pour of rain, enough to •submerge half a continent 
in a few hours; lastly, there w^s'iSie pelting rngnsoon of 
India, a steady shut-in-house kind of rain. ,To which of 
these rains should 1 compare this dreadful Masika of East 
Africa ? 'Did not Burton write much about black mud in 
Uzaramo ? Well, a country whose surface soil is called 
black mud in fine ‘weather, whjit can it be called when 
forty days’ rain beat on it, and feet of pagazis and donkeys 
make pi^ste of it ? These were natural reflections, induced 
by the circumstances of the hour, and 1 found myselt 
much exercised in mind in consequence. 

Ali bin Salim, true to his promise, visited my camp 
on the morrow, with a very important air, and after 
looking at the pile of cloth bales, informed me that I 
must have them covered with mat-bags. He ‘said he 
would send a man to have them measured, but Jie enjoined 
me not to make any bargain for t£e bags, as he would 
make it all right. 

While awaiting with commendablei, patience the 140 
pagazis promised by Ali bin Salim we were all employed 
upon everything that thought could suggest needful fox 
crossing the sickly maritime region, so that we might 
make the transit before, the terrible fever could unnerve 
UB, and make us joyless. A short ezperidnee at Bagamoyo 
showed us what we lacked, what was superfluous, and 
what was necessary. We were visited one night by 
squall, aoeimipanied by furious rain. 1 had $1,500 worth 
of pagazi cloi^ in my tent. In the morning I loeked, and 
lo ! the drilling had let in rain like a sieve; and every 
yard of cloth waB*wet. It occupied twb days aftertrardi 
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to dry the ofotlis, and fold them again. The drill-tenl 
was condemned, and a No, 5 hemp-canvas tent at onco 
prepared. After which I felt convinced that my cloth 
bales, and one year’s ammunition, were safe, and that I 
could defy the Masika. • , 

In the hurry of departure from Zanzibar, and in my 
ignorance of how bales should be made, I had submitted 
to the better judgment and ripe experience of one Jetta, 
A commission merchant, to prepare my bales for carriage. 
Jetta did not weigh the 'bales as he made them up, 
but piled the Merikani, Eaniki, Barsati, Jamdani, Joho, 
Ismahili, in alternate layers, and roped the same into 
bales. One or two pagazis came to my camp and began 
to chaffer; they wished' to see the bales first, before they 
would make a final bargain. They tried to raise them up 
— ugh ! ugh ! it was of no use, and withdrew. A fine 
Salter’s spring balance was hung up, and a bale suspended 
to the hook ; the finger indicated 105 lbs. or 3 frasilah, 
which was just 35 lb%, or one frasilah overweight. Upon 
putting all the bales to this test, I perceived that Jetta’s 
guess-work, with all his experience, had caused con- 
siderable trouble to me. 

The soldiers were set to work to reopen and repack, 
which latter task is performed in the following manner : — 
We cut a doti, or four yards of Merikani, or^arily sold 
at Zanzibar for $2^'75 the piece of thirty yards, and spread 
it out. We take a piwe or bolt of good Merikani, and 
instead of the double fold given it by the Nashua and 
Jialem mills, we fold it into three parts, by which the 
folds have a breadth of a foot ; this piece forms the first 
layer, an^ will weigh nine pounds; the second layelr 
consists of SIX pieces of Eaniki, a blue stuff similar to the 
blue blouse stuff of France, and the blue jeans of Anierioa, 
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though much lighter; the third lay'er L| formed of the 
second piece of Merikani^the 'fourth of six more pieces 
of Kaniki, the fifth of Merikani, the sixth of Kaniki as 
before, and the seventh and laet of Merikani. We have 
thus four pieces of Merikani, whiclf weigh 36 lbs,, and 18 
pieces of Eaniki weighing also 36 lbs., makii^ a total of 
72 lbs., or a little more than two frasilahs ; the cloth is 
then folded singly over these layers, each corner tied to 
another. A bundle of coir-rope is then brought, and twc 
men, provided with a woodei^ mallet for beating and 
pressing the bale, proceed to tie it up with as much 
nicety as sailors serve down rigging. 

When complete, a bale is a solid mass three feet and a 
half long, a foot deep, and a foot wide. Of these bales 
I had to convey eighty-two to Unyanyembe, forty of 
which consisted solely of the Merikani and Eaniki. The 
other forty-two contained the Merikani and colored 
cloths, which latter were to serve as honga Or 'tribute 
cloths, and to engage another set of pagazie^from Un- 
yanyembe to Ujiji, and from Ujiji to the regions beyond. 

The fifteenth day asked of me by Ali bin Salim for the 
procuring of the pagazis passed by, and there was not the 
ghost of a pagazi in my camp. I sent Maibruki the Bhll- 
headed to Ali bin Salim, to convey my salaams and 
express a hope that he had kept his word. In half an 
hour’s time Mabruki retimed with the reply of the Arab, 
that in a few days he would i>e able to ‘collect them all ; 
but, added Mabruki, slyly, “ Banaj I don’t believe him. 
He said aloud to himself, in my hearing, ‘ Why should I get, 
the Musungu pagazis ? Seyd Bnrghash did*not send a 
letter to me, but to the Jemadar. Why should 1 trouble 
mys^ abott him? Let Seyd Bnrghash write %ae a lettes 
to that purpose, ani^I will procure them vAthin two days."* 
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To my minil tj^is was a time for action ; Ali bin Salim 
ahonld eee that it was ill trifljng vrith a white man in 
earnest to start. I rode down to his house to ask him 
what he meant. ' , 

His re]}ly was, Mahrakj had told a lie as black as his 
face. He had never said ahything approaching to such a 
thing. He was willing to become my slave — to become a 
pagazi himself. But here I stopped the voluble Ali, and 
informed him that I could not think of employing him in 
the capacity of a pagazi, neither could I find it in my heart 
to trouble Seyd Burghash to write a direct letter to him, or 
to require of a man who had deceived me once, as Ali bin 
Salim had, any service of any nature whatsoever. It would 
be better, therefore, if ^i bin Salim would stay away from 
my camp, and not enter it either in person or by proxy. 

I had lost fifteen days, for Jema^r Sadur, at Eaole, 
had never stirred from his fortified house in that village 
in my service, save to pay a visit, after the receipt of the 
Sultan’s letter. Naranji,' custom-house agent at Eaole, 
solely under the thumb of the great Ludha Damji, had 
not responded to Ludha’s worded request that he would 
procure pagazis, except with winks, nods, and promises, 
and it is but just stated how I fared at the hands of Ali 
bin Salim. In this extremity I remembered the promise 
made to me by the great merchant of Zanzibar — Tarya 
Topan — a Mohammedan Hindi — ^^that he would furnish 
me with a lettctr to a young man named Soor Hadji 
Palloo, who was said td be the best man in Bagamoyo to 
j)rocure a supply of pagazis. 

I despatched my Arab interpreter by a dhow to Zanzi- 
bar, with a very earnest request to Capt. Webb that he 
would procare from Tarya T<q>an the introductory letter 
so long delayed. * It was the last card kx my hand. 
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On the third day the Arab returned, 'brin|ing with him 
not only the letter to Boor Hadji Palloo, hut an abundance 
of good things from the ever-hospitahle house of Mr. 
Webb. In a very short time ’after the receipt of his 
letter, the eminent young man ^oor Hadji Talloe came 
to visit me, and informed me he had been req^uested by 
Tarya Topan to hire for me one hundred and forty pagazis 
to tJnyanyemhe in the shortest time possible. This he 
said would be very expensive, for there were scores of 
Arabs and Wasawahili merchants on the look- out for 
every caravan that came in from the interior, and they 
paid 20 doti, or 80 yards of cloth, to each pagazi. Not 
willing or able to pay more, many of these merchants had 
been waiting as long as six months before they could get 
their quota. “ If you,” continued he, “ desire to depart 
quickly, you must pay from 25 to 40 doti, and I can send 
you off before one month is ended.” La reply, I said, 
“ Here are my cloths for pagazis to the amount of $1,750,- 
or 3,500 doti, sufficient to give one hundred and forty 
men 25 doti each. The most I am willing to pay is 25 
doti : send one hundred and forty pagazis to XJnyanyemhe 
with my cloth and wire, and I will make^ your heart glad 
with the richest present you have ever received.” With 
a refreshing naivetd, the “young man” said he ^d not 
want any pr esent, he would get me my quota of pagazis, and 
then I could tell the “ Wasungu ” what % good “ young 
man” he was, and consequently the benefit he would 
receive would be an increase of busmess. He closed his 
reply with the astounding remark that he had ten pagazis 
at his house already, and if I would be good enough to 
have four bales of cloth, two bags of beads, an^ twenty 
coils of wire carried to his house, the pagajiis could leave 
Bagamoyo the next day, under charge of three Boldieni> 
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“ For,” he rerSarkecl, “ it is much better and cheaper tc 
tend many small caravans than one large one. Large 
caravans invite attack, or are delayed by avaricious chiefs 
upon the most trivial pretexts, while small ones pass by 
without notice.” * - . 

The bales and beads were duly carried to Soor Hadji 
Palloo’s house, and the day passed with me in mentally 
congratulating myself upon my good fortune, in compli- 
menting the young Hindi’s talents for business, the 
greatness and influence' of Tarya Topan, and the good- 
ness of Mr. Webb in thus hastening my departure from 
Bagamoyo. I mentally vowed a handsome present, and a 
great puff in my book, to Soor Hadji Palloo, and it was 
with a glad heart 1 prepared these soldiers for their march 
to Unyanyembe. 

The task of preparing the first caravan for the Un- 
yanyembe road informed me upon several things that have 
escaped the notice of my predecessors in East Africa, a 
timely knowledge <of which would have been of infinite 
service to me at Zanzibar, in the purchase and selection of 
sufficient and proper cloth. 

The setting out of the first caravan enlightened me 
also upon the subject of honga, or tribute. Tribute had 
to be packed by itself, all of choice cloth; for the chiefs, 
besides being avaricious, are also very fastidious. They 
will iM>t accept, the fiimsy oolosed doth of the pagazi, but 
a royal and exceedingly high-priced dabwani, Ismahili, 
Behani, or a Sohari, (» dotis of crimson broad cloidi. The 
tribute for the first caravan cost $26. Having more than 
one . hunted and^forty pagazis to despatch, this tribute 
money would amount finally to $330 in gold, with a pre- 
mium of 25o. 9 n ea^ dollar,. . Ponder on this, 0 traveller ! 
I lay bare these facts for your specif instruction, 
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Bat before my first caravan was destineA iTo part company 
■with me, Soor Hadji Balloo — •worthy young man — and 
I, were to come to a definite understanding about money 
matters. The morning appointed for departure Boor 
Hadji Falloo came to my ]j^ut*and presented his bill, 
with all the gravity of innocence, for supplying the 
pagazis with twenty-five doti each as their hire to 
ITnyanyembe, begging immediate payment in money. 
Words fail to express the astonishment I naturally felt, 
that this sharp-looking young man should so soon have 
forgotten the verbal contract entered into between him 
and npiyself the morning previous, which was to the 
effect that out of the three thousand doti stored in my 
tent, and bought expressly for*pagazi hire, each and 
every man hired for me as carriers from Bagamoyo to 
Unyanyembe, should be paid out of the store there in my 
tent. When I asked if he remembered the contract, he 
replied in the affirmative : his reasons for breaking it so 
soon were, that he -wished to sell hj^ cloths, n^t mine, and 
for his cloths he should want money, not an exchange. 
But I gave him to comprehend that as he was procuring 
pagazis for me, he was to pay my pag^is with my cloths ; 
that all the money I expected to pay him, should be just 
such a sum as 1 thought adeq^uate for his trouble as my 
agent, and that only on those terms should he act for me 
in this or any othm: loatter, and that the “ Musungu ” 
was not accustomed to eat his words. 

The preceding paragraph embodies many more words 
than are contained in it. It embodies a dialogue of ob 
hour, an angry altercation of half-an-hoar1^ duration, a 
vow taken on tiie part of Soor Hadji Falloo, that if 1 did 
not take his clo&s ka should not touch ihy business, 
many tears, entreaties woeful penitmice, and mneh else, 

I 2 
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all wliich wereVesponded to with, .“Do as I want yon 
to do, or do nothing.” Finally cttme relief, and a happy 
ending. Soor Hadji Palloo went away with a bright 
face, taking with him tl^e three soldiers* posho (food), 
and honga ^tribute) for the faravan. Well for me that it 
ended so, and that subsequent quarrels of a similar 
nature terminated so peaceably, otherwise I doubt 
whether my departure from Bagamoyo would have hap- 
pened so early as it did. While 1 am on this theme, and 
as it really engrossed every moment* of my time at 
Bagamoyo, I may as well be more explicit regarding 
Soor Hadji Palloo and his connection with my business. 

Soor Hadji Palloo was a smart young man of business, 
energetic, quick at mental calculation, and seemed to be 
born for a successful salesman. His eyes were never idle ; 
they wandered over every part of my person, over the 
tent, the bed, the guns, the clothes, and having swung 
7 lear round, began the silent circle over again. His 
Sngers were^ never at .rest, they had a fidgety, nervous 
action at their tips, constantly in the act of feeling some- 
thing ; while in the act of talking to me, he would lean 
over and feel the texture of the cloth of my trousers, my 
coat, or my shoes or socks : then he would feel his own 
light jamdani shirt or dabwain loin-cloth, until his eyes 
casually resting upon a novelty, his body would lean 
forward, and his apm was stretched out with the willing 
fingers. His jaws also were in perpetual motion, caused 
by vile habits he had acquired of chewing betel-nut and 
dime, and sometimes tobacco and lime. They gave out a 
sound similar to that of a young shoat, in the act of 
sucking. He was a pious Mohammedan, and observed the 
external courtesies and ceremonies of the true belieTers. 
He would affably greet me, tahe off hm shoes, enter my 
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tent protesting he was not fit to sit ii^my presence, and 
after being seated, woi^Jd begin bis erer-crooked errand. 
Of honesty, literal and practical honesty, this youth knew 
nothing; to the pure truth he wa's an utter stranger; 
the falsehoods he had utte:^d^ during hi^ short life 
seemed already to have qtfeSched the hold gaze of inno- 
cence from his eyes, to have banished the color of truth- 
fulnesfS from his features, to hare transformed him — yet 
a stripling of twenty — ^into a most accomplished rascal, 
and consummate- expert in dishonesty. 

During the six weeks I encamped at Bagamoyo, waiting 
for my quota of men, this lad of twenty gave me very 
much trouble. He was found out half a dozen times a 
day in dishonesty, yet was in no way abashed by it. He 
would send in his account of the cloths supplied to the 
pagazis, stating them to be 25 paid to each ; on sending 
a man to inquire I would find the greatest number to 
have been 20, and the smaUest 12. Soor Hadji Falloo 
described the cloths to be of first-class quality, Ulyah 
cloths, worth in the market four times more than the 
ordinary quality given to the pagazis, yet a personal 
examination wo^d prove them to b% the flimsiest goods 
sold, such as American sheeting 2^ leeif broad, and worth 
$2'75 per 30. yards a piece at Zianzibar, or the most 
inferior Eaniki, which is generally sold at $9 per score. 
He would personally come to my camp and demand 40 lbs. 
of Sami-Sami, Merikam, and Bubu Beads for posho, or 
caravan rations ; an insi>eciion of ' their store before 
departure from their fira^ camp^from Bagamoyo would 
Bb<yif a defic^ey riwging from 5 to 80 lbs.* Moreover, he 
cheated in cash-money, such as demanding $4 for eroding 
the Eingahi Ferry, for every ten pagazis, ^hen the fare 
was $2 for ihcPsame number; and*an unconsciouabh 
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number of pice ^copper coins equal^ in value to | of a 
cent) were required for posbo.. It was every day for 
four weeks that this system of roguery was carried out. 
Each day conceived a dozen mew schemes ; every instant 
of his time he seemed* to be devising how to plunder, 
until I was fqirly at my wit's’ end how to thwart him. 
Exposure before a crowd of his fellows brought no blush 
of shame to his sallow cheeks ; he would listen with a 
mere shrug of the shoulders and that was all, which I 
might interpret any way, it pleased me. A threat to 
reduce his present had no effect ; a bird in the hand was 
certainly worth two in the bush for him, so ten dollars’ 
worth of goods stolen and in his actual possession was 
of more intrinsic value than the promise of $20 in a few 
days, though it was that of a white man. 

Headers will of course ask themselves why I did not, 
after the first discovery of these shameless proceedings, 
close my business with him, to which I make reply, that 
I could not do withouji him unless his equal were forth- 
coming, that I never felt so thoroughly dependent on 
any one man as I did upon him; without his or his 
duplicate’s aid, I must have stayed at Bagamoyo at least 
six months, at the end of which time the Expedition 
would have become valueless, the rumour of it having 
been blown abroad to the four winds. It was immediate 
departure that was essential to jmy success — departure 
from Bagamoyo — after which it might be possible for me 
to control my own future in a great measure. 

These troubles were«the greatest that I could at this 
time imagine! 1 have already stated that I had $1,750 
worth of pagazis’ clothes, or 8,500 doti, stored in my 
tent, and abbve what my bales contained. Calculating 
one hundred and ^rty pagaiis at 25 doi^ each, I supposed 
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I had enough, yet, though T had been tij/ng to teach the 
young Hindi that the* Miyiungu was not a fool, nor blind 
to his pilferinjg tricks, though the 3,500 doti were all spent ; 
though I had only obtained, one htindred and thirty 
pagazis at 25 doti each, which in the aggregate ^mounted 
to 3,200 doti: Soor Hadji Pafloo’s bill was ^$1,400 cash 
extra. His plea was that he had furnished Ulyah clothes 
for Muholigo 240 doti, equal in value to 960 of my doti, 
that the money was spent in ferry pice, in presents to 
chiefs of caravans .of tents, guns, red broad cloth, in 
presents to people on tho Mrima (coast) to induce them 
• to hunt up pagazis. Upon this exhibition of most ruthless 
cheating I waxed indignant, and declared to him that if 
he did not run over his bill and cprrect it, he should go 
without a pice. 

But before the bill could be put into proper shape, 
my words, threats, and promises falling heedlessly on a 
stony brain, a man, Eanjee J>y name, from the store of 
Tarya Topan, of Zanzibar, had to come over, when the 
bill was finally reduced to $738.* Withouf any dis- 
respect to Tarya Topan, I am unable to decide which is 
the most accomplished rascal, Kanjee, or youlng Soor 
Hadji Falloo ; in the words of a white man who knows 
them both, “ there is not the splittihg of a straw between 
them.” Eanjee is deep and sly, Soor Hadji Palloo is bold 
and incorrigible. But ^^eace be to them both, may their 
shaven heads never be coyered with the* troublous crown 
I wore at Bagamoyo I 

My dear .friendly reader, do not think, if I Eq)eak oni^ 
my nund in this or in any other chapter upon matters 
eeemingly trivial and unimportant, that seeming such 
they should be left unmentioned. Every tittle related 
is a fact, and to knew faets is to receive knowledge. 
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ilow could I difer recite my experience to you if I did not 
enter upon these miserable details, which sorely distract 
the stranger upon his £rst arrival ? Had 1 been a 
Government official, I ha4 but wagged my finger and my 
quota of pagazis had 'been furnished me within a week; 
but as an individual arriling without the graces of official 
recognition, armed with no Government influence, I had 
to be patient, bide my time, and chew the cud of irrita- 
tion quietly, but the bread I ate was not all sour, as this 
was. 

The white men, Farquhar and Shaw, were kept 
steadily at work upon water-proof tents of hemp canvas, 
for I perceived, by the premonitory showers of rain that 
marked the approach of the Masika that an ordinary 
tent of light cloth would subject myself to damp and my 
goods to mildew, and while there was time to rectify 
all errors that had crept into my plans through ignorance 
or over haste, I thought it was not wise to permit things 
to rectify themselves. Now that I have returned un- 
injured in health, though I have suffered the attacks of 
twenty-three fevers within the short space of thirteen 
months, I must confess I owe my life, first, to the mercy 
of God ; secondly, to the enthusiasm for my work, which 
animated me from the beginning to the end; thirdly, to 
having never ruined my constitution by indulgence in 
vice and intemperance; fourthly, to the energy of my 
nature; fifthly,* to a native hopefulness which never died; 
and, sixthly, to having .furnished myself with a capacious 
water and damp proof canvas house. And here, if my 
experiencekmay be of value, I would suggest that travellers, 
instead of submitting their better judgment to the caprices 
of a tent^aker, who will endeavour to pass off a hand- 
sf mely made fifbric of his own, which is unsuited to all 
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elimes, to use his own judgment, 4ind j^et the best and 
strongest that money wijl buy. In the end it will prove 
the cheapest, and perhaps be the means of saving his 
life. , 

On one point I failed, and lest* new and young travel- 
ler's fall into the same error VWh marred much of my 
enjoyment, this paragraph is written, bne must be 
extremely careful in his choice of weapons, whether for 
sport or defence. A traveller should have at least three 
different kinds of .guns. One should be a fowling-piece, 
the second should be a double-Wrrelled rifle. No. 10 or 12, 
the third should be a magazine-rifle, for defence. For 
the fowling-piece I would suggest No. 12 bore, ■with 
barrels at least four feet in length. For the rifle for 
larger game, 1 would point out, with due deference to old 
sportsmen, of course, that the best guns for African game 
are the English Lancaster and Beilly rifles; and W a 
fighting weapon, 1 maintain that the best yet invented is 
the American Winchester repeating rifle, or the “ sixteen- 
shooter ” as it is called, supplied with the Ldhdon Eley’s 
ammunition. If I suggest as a fighting weapon the 
American Winchester, I do not* mea$ that the traveller 
need take it for the purpose of offe];t^e,’but as the best 
means of efficient defence, to save his own life against 
African banditti, when attacked, a thing likely to happen 
any time. 

I met a young man soon after returning from the 
interior, who declared his conviction that the “ Express ” 
rifle was the most perfect weapon ever invented to destr^ 
African game, . Yery possildy t^e young «msn may be 
right, and that, the “ Express ” ride is all he declares it to 
be, but he had never practised with it against African 
SEuae, and as I hi^ pev^ tried it, I coifld not combat his 
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assertion : bnt i I ooukl relate my experiences with 
■weapons, having all the penetrating powers of tho 
“ Express,” and could inform him that though the bullets 
penetrated through the ^imals, they almost always 
failed to t»ring down th6, game at the first fire. On the 
other hand, I could inform him, that during the time I 
travelled with Dr. Livingstone the Doctor lent mo his 
heavy Reilly rifle with which I seldom failed to bring an 
animal or two home to the camp, and that I found the Fraser 
shell answer all purposes for which it was intended. Tho 
feats related by Capt. Speke and Sir Samuel Baker are no 
longer matter of wonderment to the young sportsman, 
when he has a Lancaster or a Reilly in his hand.' After 
a very few trials he ca^ imitate them, if not excel their 
deeds, provided he has a steady hand. And it is to 
forward this end that this paragraph is written. African 
game require “ bone-crushers for any ordinary carbine 
possesses sufficient penetrative qualities, yet has not 
the disabling qualities which a gun must possess to be 
useful in t^e hands of .an African explorer. 

I had not been long at Bagamoyo before I went over to 
Mussoudi’s camp, to visit the '“Livingstone caravan” 
which the British Consul had despatched on the first day 
of November, 1870, to the relief of Livingstone. The 
number of packages was thirty-five, which required as 
many men to convey them to Unyanyembe. The 
men chosen to el^cort this caravan were composed of 
Johannese and Wahiydw, seven in number. Out of the 
geven, four were slaves. They lived in clover here — 
thoughtless of the errand they had been sent upon, and 
careless of the consequences. What these men were 
doing at Bagamoyo all idiis time I never could conceive, 
except indulging their own vicious* propensitios. It 
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would be nonsense to say there were no pa^zis , because 
I know there were at leasi fifteen caravans which had 
started for the interior since the Bamadan (December 
15th, 1870). Yet Livingstone’s caravan had arrived at 
this little town of Bagamoyo Noveplber 2nd, and liere it 
had been lying until the 10th F^ruary, in all^ 1 00 days, 
for lack of the limited number of thirty-five pagazis, a 
number that might be procured within two days through 
consular influence. 

Bagamoyo has a most enjoyaJ>le climate. It is far 
preferable in every sense to that of Zanzibar. We were 
able to sleep in the open air, and rose refreshed and 
healthy each morning, to enjoy our matutinal bath in the 
sea; and by the time the sun had risen we were engaged 
in various preparations for our departure for the interior. 
Our days were enlivened by visits from the Arabs who 
were also bound for XJnyanyembe ; by comical scenes in the 
camp ; sometimes by court-martials held on the refractory ; 
by a boxing-match between Farquhar and Sha-s^ necessi- 
tating my prudent interference when they \^xed too 
wroth; by a hunting excursion now and then to the 
Eingani plain and river ; by social convessation with the 
old Jemadar and his band of Balnches, who were never 
tired of warning me that the Masika was at hand, and of 
advising me that my best oomrse was to hurry on before 
the season for travelling expired. . 

Among the employes with the Expedition were two 
Hindi and two Goanese. They had conceived the idea 
that the African interior was an El ^orado, the ground 
of which was strewn over with ivory tusks; and they had 
clubbed together, while their imaginations were thus 
heated, to embark in a little enterprise of their own. 
Their names were Jako, Abdul Eader, i^under Salaam, 
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and Aranselir ; Jako engaged in my setYice as carpento* 
and general help ; Abdul ^Kader as a tailor, Bunder 
Salaam as cook, and Aranselar as chief butler. 

But Aranselar, with ,an intuitiYe eye, foresaw that I 
was likely to proYe*a vigorous employer, and while there 
was yet time he devoted most of it to conceive how it 
were possible to withdraw from the engagement. • He 
received permission upon asking for it to go to Zanzibar to 
visit his friends. Two days afterwards I was informed 
he had blown his right eye out, and received a medical 
confirmation of the fact, and note of the extent of the 
injury, from Dr. Christie, the physician to His Highness 
Seyd Burghash. His compatriots I imagined'were about 
planning the same t^ing, but a peremptory command to 
abstain from such folly, issued after they had received 
their advance-pay, sufficed to check any sinister designs 
they may have formed. 

A groom was caught stealing from the bales, one night, 
and the chase after, him into the country until he vanished 
out of. dght into the jungle, was one of the most agreeable 
diversions which occurred to wear away the interval 
employed in preparing for the march. 

1 had now despatched four caravans into the interior, 
and the fifth, which was to carry the boats and boxes, 
personal luggage, and a few cloth and bead loads, was 
ready to be led by myself. The following is the order 
of departure of the caravans. 

1871. Feb. 6. — Escpedition arrived at Bagamoyo. 

1871. Feb. 18. — ^First caravan departs with twenty- 
four pagazis and tSree soldiers. 

1871. Feb. 21. — Second caravan departs with twenty- 
eight pagazis, two chiefs, and two soldiers. 

1871. Feb. ^5. — Third caravan departs with twenty- 
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two pagazis, ten donke][s, one white nlan, cook, and 
three soldiers. « 

1871. March 11. — Fourth caravan departs with fifty- 
five pagazis, two chiefs, and three soldiers. 

1871. March 21. — Fifth caravt^* imparts with twenty- 
eight pagazis, twelve soldiers, two white men, one tailor, 
one cook, one interpreter, one gnn-hearer, seventeen 
asses, two horses, and one dog. 

Total number, inclusive of all souls, comprised in 
caravans connected with the ** * New York Herald ’ Expe- 
dition,” 192. 
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CHAPTER y. 

THEOtJGH TJKWERE, UKAMI, AND TOOE TO TJSEQUHHA. 

Leaving Bagamoyo for the inteiior.— Constmcting a Bridge.— Our first 
troubles.— Shooting Hippopotami.— A first view of the Game Land. 
— Anticipating trouble with the Wagogo. — ^The dreadful poison-flics. 
— Unlucky adventures while huntii^.— The cunning chief of 
Kingani.— Sudden death of my two horses.— A terrible experience. 
— The city of the “ Lion Lord.” 

On the 21st of March, exactly seventy-three days after 
my arrival at Zanzibar, the fifth caravan, led by myself, 
left the town of Bagamoyo for onr first journey westward, 
with “ Porwar^’ for its mot Au gvd. As the Idrangozi 
unrolled the American flag, and puip himself at the head 
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of the carayan, and ^the pagazis, animafs,' soldiers," and 
idlers were lined for the ''march, we hade a long farewell 
to the doloefar nietM of civilised life, to the blue ocean, 
and to its open road to home,- to the liundreds of dusky 
spectators who were there to Cj^lehf ate our depaature with 
repeated salroes of musketry. 

Our oaravan is composed of twenty-eight pagazis, in- 
cluding the kirangozi, or guide; twelve soldiers under 
Oapt: Mbarak Bombay, in charge of seventeen donkeys 
and their loads ; Selin), my il)terpreter, in charge of the 
donkey and cart and its load; one cook and sub, who is 
also to be tailor and ready hand for all, and leads the 
grey horse ; Shaw, once mate of & ship, now transformed 
into rearguard and overseer foa the caravan, who is 
mounted on a good riding-donkoy, and wearing a canoe- 
like topee and sea-boots ; and lastly, on the splendid bay 
horse presented to me by Mr. Gk>odhue, myself, called 
“Bana Mkuba,” the “big master,” by my people — the 
vanguard, the reporter, the thinker, and loader of the 
Expedition. 

Altogether the Expedition numbers on the day of depar- 
ture three white men, twenty-three soldiers, four supernu- 
meraries, four chiefs, and one hundred' and fifty-three 
pagazis, twenty-seven donkeys, and one cart, conveying 
cloth, beads, and wire, boat-fixings, tents, cooking utensils 
and dishes, medicine, ])owder, small shot, musket-balls, 
and metallic cartridges ; instruments and small necessaries, 
such as soap, sugar, tea, coffe^ Liebig’s extract of meat, 
pemmican, candles, &c., which mak^ a total of 158 loads. 
The weapons of defence which the Expedition possesses 
oomnst of one double-barrel breech-bading gun, smooth 
bore; one Amerioan 'Winchester n|^e, or “sixteen- 
ihooter;” one Henry rifle, or “sixteen-shooter;” two 
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Starr’s breecH-loaderS, one Jocelyn breech-loader, one 
elephant rifle, carrying balls eight to the pound ; two 
breech-loading revolyers, twenty-four muskets (flint locks) 
six single-barrelled pistols, ‘one battle-axe, two swords, 
two daggers (Persian fumjaers, purchased at Shiraz by 
myself), one hoar-spear, two American axes 4 lbs. each, 
twenty-four hatchets, and twenty-four butcher-kniyes. 

The Expedition has been fitted with care; whatever 
it needed was hot stinted; everything was provided. 
Nothing was done too -hiorriedly, yet everything was 
purchased, manufactured, collected, and compounded with 
the utmost despatch consistent with efficiency an^ means. 
Should it fail of success in its errand of rapid transit 
to Ujiji and back, it must simply happen from an accident 
which could not be controlled. So much for the permm^ 
of the Expedition and its purpose, until its point de min 
be reached. 

We left Bagamoyo the attraction of all the curious, 
with muchy’cZa^, and, defiled up a. narrow lane shaded 
almost to twilight by the dense umbra|;e of two parallel 
hedges of mimosas. We were all in the highest spirits. 
The soldiers sang, the kirangozi liBied his voice into a 
loud bellowing note, and fluttered the American . flag, 
which told all on-lookers, “ Lo, a Kusungu’s caravan !” 
and my heart, I thought, palpitated much ^ (Quickly for 
the sober face of a kader. But Lcould not check it; the 
enthusiasm of youth stiU clung to me — despite my travels ; 
my pulses bounded with the full glow of staple health ; 
behind me were the ti^ubles which had harassed me for 
over two months. With that dishonest son of a Hindi, 
Soor Hadji Palloo, ^ad said my last word ; of the blatant 
rabble, of Arabs, f^nyans, and Baluches 1 had taken my 
last look ; with the Jesuits of the Frehch Mission I had 
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exchanged farewells, and before me beamed the snn of 
proniise as he sped towards the Occident. Loveliness 
glowed around me, I saw fertUe fields) riant vegetation, 
strange trees —I heard the cry of f ffcket and pee-;^it, and 
sibilant sound of many insecte, e! 11 of which sepmed to tell 
me, “.At last you are started.” What could 1 do but lift 
my face toward the pare>^qwmg sky, and cry, “ God be 
thanked !” 

The first camp, Shamba Goners^ we arrived at in 1 hour 
80 minutes, equal to 8^ miles. This first, or “little 
journey,” was performed very well, “ considering,” as the 
Irishman* says. The boy Selim upset the cart not more 
than three times. Zaidi, the soldier, only once let his 
donkey, which carried one bag of my clothes and a box of 
ammunition, lie in a puddle of black water. The clothes 
had to be re- washed ; the ammunition-hox, thanks to my 
provision, was waterproof. Eanma perhaps knew the art 
of donkey-driving, but, overjoyful at the departure, had 
sung himself into oblivion of the di&culties wilh which 
an animal of the pure asipine breed has naturally to 
contend against, such as not knowing th^right road, and 
inability to resist the iemptaticm of s^a^jilng into the 
depths of a manioc field ; and the donkey, ignorant of the 
custom in vogue amongst asB-drivers of flourishing sticks 
before an animal’s nose, and inisunderstanding' the direc- 
tion in which he was required to go, ran dff at full speed 
along an opposite road, until his pbck got unbalanced, 
and he was fain to' come to the mtk. But these incidents 
were invial, of no iniportan<m, and .lmtural to the first 
“ little journey ” in Eaqt \ 

The soldiers* jpoint of oWacter leake^rat just a little. 
Bombay turned out to be honest and trusty, but slightly 
disposed to be dilatory. Uledi did more talking than 
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work ; wliile tke runaway Fepjji' and the useless-handed 
Mabruki Burton turned out to be true men and staunch, 
carrying loads the eighty of which would have caused the 
strong-limbed hamals'of Stamboul to sigh. 

The ‘ saddles were ‘elcellent, surpassing expectation. 
The strong hemp canyas bore its one hundred and fifty- 
pounds’ burden with the strength of bull hide, and the 
loading and unloading of miscellaneous baggage was 
performed with systematic despatch. In brief, there was 
nothing to regret — the success of the journey proved our 
departure to be anything but premature. 

The next three days were employed in putting the 
finishing touches to our preparations for the long land 
journey and our precautions against the Masika, which 
was now ominously near, and in settling accounts. 

Shamba Gonera means Gonera’s Field. Gonera is a 
wealthyindian widow, well disposed towards theWasungu 
(whites). She exports much cloth, beads, and wire into 
the far ^terior, arid imports in return much ivory. Her 
house is after the model of the town houses, with long 
sloping roof and projecting eaves, affording a cool shade, 
under which the pagazis love to loiter. On its southern 
and eastern side stretch the cultivated fields which supply 
Bagamoyo with the staple grain, matama, of East Africa ; 
on the left grow Indian corn, and muhogo, a yam-like 
root of whitish color, called by some manioc ; when dry, 
it is ground and compounded into cakes similar to army 
slapjacks. On the north, just behind the house, winds a 
black quagmire, aNsinuous hollow, which in its deepest 
parts always chains water — the muddy home of the 
brake-and-rush^ving *'kiboko” or hippopotamus. Its 
banks, crowded with dwarf fan-p^m, tall water-re^, 
acacias, and tiger-grass, afford shelter to numerous aquatio 
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birds, pelicans, &o. *Aft^r following a ccnrse north- 
easterly, it conflows with the Eingani, which, at the 
distance of four miles from, G-onera’s country-house, 
bends eastward into the sea. To, the west, after mile of 
cultivation, fall and recede in Accession the. sea-beachcs 
of old in lengthy parallel waves, overgrown densely with 
forest grass and marsh reeds. On the spines of these 
land-swells flourish ebony, calabash, and mango. 

“ Sofari — sofari leo ! Pakia, paUa I” — “ A journey— a 
journey to day! Set out! — set out!” rang the cheery 
voice of the kirangozi, echoed by that of my servant, 
Selim, oil the morning of the fourth day, which was that 
fixed for our departure in earnest. .As I hurried my men 
to their work, and lent a hand with energy to drop the 
tents, I mentally resolved that, if my caravans ahead 
should give me clear space, Unyanyembe should be our 
resting-place before three months expired. By 6 a.m. 
our early breakfast was despatched, and the donkeys and 
pagazis were defiling from Oamp G<mera. Eveil at this 
early hour, and in this country place, there was quite a 
collection of curious natives, to whom we gave the parting 
“ Kwaheri ” with sincerity. My bay hoilte .was found to 
bo invaluable for the service of a quarter-master of a 
transport-train ; for to such was I compelled to compare 
myself. I could stay behmd until the last donkey had 
quitted the camp, and, by a few minutes” gallop, I could 
put myself at the head, leaving Shew*to bring up the rear. 

The road was a mere footpath, wd led over a soil, . 
which, though sandy, was of surpnsihg fertility, pro- 
ducing '^in' and V^etables a hundredfold, the sowing 
and planting of which was done in tBa most unskilful 
'manners In their fields/ at- heedless labor, were nmn rad 
women in the scantiest oostumos, compared to wMcib 

® 2 
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Adam and Ere, in their fig-tree apparel, must have been 
en grande tenue. We passed them with serious faces, 
while they laughed and giggled, and pointed their index 
fingers at this and that, which to them seemed so strange 
and bizarre. 

In about half an hour we had left the tall matama 
and fields of water-melons, cucumbers, and manioc ; and, 
crossing a reedy slough, were in an open forest of ebony 
and calabash. In its depths are deer in plentiful numbers, 
and at night it is visited by the hippopotami of the 
Kingani for the sake of its grass. In another hour we 
had emerged from the woods, and were looking do'wn upon 
the broad valley of the Eingani, and a scene presented 
itself so utterly different from what my foolish imagination 
had drawn, that I felt quite relieved by the pleasing dis- 
appointment. Here was a valley stretching four miles 
east and west, and about eight miles north and south, left 
with the richest soil to its own wild growth of grass — 
which ilT civilizat&n would have been a most valuable 
meadow for the rearing of cattle — ^invested as it was by 
dense forests, darkening the horizon at all points of the 
compass, and folded in by tree-clad ridges. 

At the sound of our caravan the red antelope bounded 
away to our right and the left, and frogs hushed their 
croak. The sun shone hot, and while traversing the 
valley we experienced a little of its real African fervour. 
About half way across we came to a sluice of stagnant 
water which, Meetly in the road of the caravan, had 
settled down into ^ oozy pond. The pagazis crossed a 
hastily-oonstruc^ bridge, thrown up a long time ago by 
some Washen^Samaritans. It was an extraordinary 
affair ; rugged'iree limbs resting oq very unsteady forked 
piles, and it had evidently tested tl^j^tience of many a 
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loaded Mnyamwezi, as it did those porters of our carayan. 
Our weaker animals were unloaded, the puddle between 
Bagamoyo and Gonera haring taught us prudence. But 
this did not occasion much delay ; the m6n worked smartly 
under Shaw’s supervision. , *• , 

The turbid Kingani, famous %r its hippopotami, was 
reached in a short time, and we began to thread the 
jungle along its right bank until we were halted point- 
blank by a narrow sluice having an immeasurable depth 
oi black mud. The difficulty presented by this was very 
grave, though its breadth was barely eight feet; the 
donkeys, and least of all the horses, could not be made to 
traverse fwo poles like our biped earners, neither could 
they be driven into the sluice, whe^ they would quickly 
founder. The only available way of crossing it in safety 
was by means of a bridge, to endure in this conservative 
land for generations as the ^ndiwork of the Wasungu. 
So we set to work, there being ho help fot it, with American 
axes — the first of their kind the strokes of which ever 
rang in this part of the world— to l>uild a briflge. Be 
sure it was made quickly, for where the civilized white is 
found, a difficulty must vanish. The bridge was composed 
of six stout trees thrown across, over these were laid cross- 
wise fifteen pack saddles, covered again)with a thick layer 
of grass. All the animals crossed it safely, and then for a 
third time that morning the process of wading was per- 
formed. .The Kingani flowed northerly* here, and our 
course lay down its right bank. A half mile in that 
direction through a jungle of giant reeds and extravagant , 
climbers brought us to the ferry, wUbre the animals had 
to be again unloaded-7-verily, I wished when I saw its 
deep muddy waters that I possessed th^^ower of Moses 
with his magic rod^ or what would have answered my 
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purpose as well, Aladdin’s ring, for then I could have 
found myself and party on tjie opposite side without 
further trouble; but not having either of these gifts I 
issued orders for an immediate crossing, for it was ill 
wishing spblime thinge‘before this most mundane prospect, 

Kingwere, the canoe paQdler, espying us from his brake 
covert, on the opposite side, civilly responded to our 
halloos, and brought his huge hollowed tree skilfully over 
the whirling eddies of the river to where we stood waiting 
for him. While one party loaded the canoe with our 
goods, others got ready a long rope to fasten around the 
animals’ necks, wherewith to haul them through the river 
io the other bank. After seeing the work property com- 
menced, I sat down on a condemned canoe to amuse 
myself with the hippopotami by peppering their thick 
skulls with my No. 12 smooth-bore. The Winchester 
rifle (calibre 44), a present from the Hon. Edward Joy 
Morris — our minister at Constantinople — did no more 
than slightly tap them, causing about as much injury as a 
boy’s sling'; it was perfect in its accuracy of fire, for ten 
times in succession I struck the tops of their heads between 
the oars. One old fellow, with the look of a sage, was tapped 
close to the right ear by one of these bullets. Instead of 
submerging himself as others had done he coolly turned 
round his head as if to ask, “ Why this waste of valuable 
cartridges on us ? ” The response to the mute inquiry of 
his sageship wa3>an ounce-and-a-quarter bullet from the 
smooth-bore, which made him bellow with pain, and in a 
few moments he rose up again, tumbling in his death agonies. 
As his groans were sb piteous, I refrained from a useless 
sacrifice of life, an^eft the amphibious horde in peace. 

A little knowlel^e concerning these uncouth inmates 
of the African waters was gained eyen during the few 
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minutes we were delayed at the ferry. Wlfen undisturbed 
by foreign sounds, the^ congregate in shallW water on 
the sand bars, with the fore half of their bodies exposed 
to the warm sunshine, and are in appearance, when thus 
somnolently reposing, very like* a h^rd of enormous swine. 
When startled by the noise o&a'h intruder, they plunge 
hastily into the depths, lashing the waters into a yellow- 
ish foam, and scatter themselyes below the surface, when 
presently, the heads of a few reappear, snorting the water 
from their nostrils, to take a fresh breath and a cautious 
scrutiny around them ; when thhs, we see but their ears, 
forehead, eyes and nostrils, and as they hastily submerge 
again it requires a steady wrist and a quick band to shoot 
them. I have heard sereral comparisons made of their 
appearance while floating in this*manner: some Arabs 
told me before I had seen them that they looked like 
dead trees carried down the riyer ; others, who in some 
country had seen hogs, thought they resembled them, but 
to my mind they look more like horses when swimming — 
their curyed necks and pointed ears^ their widc^ eyes and 
expanded nostrils, fayor greatly this comparison. 

At night they seek the shore, and wander seyeral miles 
oyer the country, luxuriating among its rank grasses. To 
within four miles of the town of Bagamoyp (the Kingani 
is eight miles distant) their wide tracks are seen. 
Frequently, if not disturbed by the startling human 
yoice, they make a raid *on the rich c(vm-stalks of the 
natiye cultiyators, and a dozen o( them will in a few 
minutes make a frightful hayoc in a large field of this 
plant. Consequently, we were no surprised, while de* 
layed at the ferry, to hear the ownens of the com yenting 
lend halloos, like the rosy-cheeked fammr boys in England 
when scaring the emws away from the >bung wheat. 
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The caravari i& the meanwhile had crossed safely— 
bales, baggajre, donkeys, and men. I had thought to 
haye camped on the bank, so 'as to amuse myself with 
shooting antelope, and also for the sake of procuring 
their meat, in order to. saVe my goats, of which I had a 
number constituting my jive stock of provisions; but, 
thanks to the awe and dread which my men entertained 
of the hippopotami, I was hurried on to the outpost of 
the Baluch garrison at Bagamoyo, a small village called 
Eikoka, distant four miles from the river. 

The western side of the river was a considerable im- 
provement upon the eastern. The plain, slowly heaving 
upwards, as smoothly as the beach of a watering-place, 
for the distance of a mile, until it culminated in a gentle 
and rounded ridge, ptesented none of those difficulties 
which troubled us on the other side. There were none 
of those cataclysms of mire and sloughs of black mud 
and over-tall grasses, none of that miasmatic jungle 
with its noxious emissions ; it was just such a scene as 
one may hpd before an English mansion — a noble expanse 
of lawn and sward, with boscage sufficient to agreeably 
diversify it. After traversing the open plain, the road 
led through a grove of yopng ebony trees, where guinea- 
fowls and a hartebeest were seen; it then wound, with 
all the characteristic eccentric curves of a goat-path, up 
and down a succession of land-waves crested by the dark 
green foliage of %e mango, and the scantier and lighter- 
coloured leaves of the .pnormous calabash. The depres- 
sions were filled with jungle of moie or less density, 
while hero and then^ opened glades, shadowed even 
during noon by thin^roves of towering trees. At our 
approach fled in te^r flocks of green pigeons, jays, ibis, 
turtledoves, golden pheasants, quails and moorhens, with 
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crows and hawks, while now* and then 'a Solitary peCcau 
winged its way to the distance. 

Nor was this enlivening prospect without its pairs of 
antelope, and monkeys which hopped away like Australian 
kangaroos; these latter were* oLgood size, with round 
bullet heads, white breasts, and k>fig tails tufted at the end. 

We arrived at Eikoka by 5 p.m,, having loaded and 
unloaded our pack animals four times, crossing one deep 
puddle, a.mud sluice, and a river, and performed a journey 
of eleven miles. 

The settlement of Eikoka is (C collection of straw huts, 
not built after any architectural style, but after a 
bastard ‘form, invented by indolent settlers from the 
Mrima and Zanzibar for the purpose of excluding as 
much sunshine as possible from the- eaves and interior. 
A sluice and some wells provide them with water, which 
though sweet is not particularly wholesome or appetizing, 
owing to the large quantities of decayed matter which is 
washed into it by the rains, and is then left to corrupt in 
it. A weak effort has been made to •clear the ‘neighbour- 
hood for providing a place for cultivation, but to the 
dire task of wood-chopping- and jungle-clearing the 
settlers prefer occupying- an open glade^ which they clear 
of grass, so as to be able to hoe up t-wb or three inches 
of soil, into which they cast their seed, confident of return. 

The next day was a halt at Eikoka ; the fourth caravan, 
consisting solely of Wan;yam'wezi, proving a sore obstacle 
to a rapid advance. ' Magangia, its. chief, devised several 
methods of extorting more cloth and presents from me, 
he having cost idr^y more thah any three chie^ 
together ; but his efforts were of fie avail further than 
obtaining promises of reward if he ^uld hurry on to 
Unyanyembe so th^t I might find my road clear. 
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On the 21 lib, ibe Wanyamwezi baying started, we broke 
camp soon after at 7 a.u. Tbe pountrj was of tbe same 
nature as that lying between tbe Eingani and Eikoka — 
a park land, attractive and ]>eaatifal in every feature. 

I rode in advance to secure meat should a cbance 
present ifself, but not tbe %badow of vert or venison did 
I see. Ever in our front — westerly — rolled tbe land- 
waves, now rising, now subsiding, parallel one with tbe 
other, like a ploughed field many times magnified. Each 
ridge bad its knot of jungle or its thin combing of 
heavily foliaged trees, until we arrived close to Bosako, 
our next baiting place, when tbe monotonous wavure of 
tbe land underwent a change, breaking into independent 
hummocks clad with dense jungle. On one of these, 
veiled by an impenetrable jungle of thorny acacia, rested 
Bosako, girt round by its natural fortification, neigh- 
bouring another village to tbe north of it similarly 
protected. Between them sank a valley extremely 
fertile and bountiful in its productions, bisected by a 
small stream, which berves as a drain to tbe valley or 
low bills surrounding it. 

Bosako is tbe frontier village of Ukwere, while Eikoka 
is tbe north-western extremity of Uzaramo. We entered 
this village, and occupied its central portion with our 
tents and animals. A kitanda, or square light bodstead, 
without valance, fringe, or any superfluity whatever, but 
nevertheless quite as comfortablle as with them, was 
brought to my tent for my use by tbe village chief. 
The animals were, immediately after being unloaded, 
driven out to feed, and^be soldiers to a man set to work 
to pile the baggage^p, lest tbe rain, which dmring the 
Masika season alv^ys appears imminent, might cause 
irreparable damage. , 
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Among other experiments which I wlas'a^out to try in 
Africa was that of a good .watch-dog on any unmannerly 
people who would insist upon coming into my tent at 
untimely hours and endangering valuables. Especially 
did I wish to try the effect of^its bark on the mighty 
Wagogo, who, I was told by cdirtain Arabs, would lift the 
door of the tent and enter whether you wished them or 
not ; who would chuckle at the fear they inspired, and 
say to yon, “ Hi, hi, white man, I never saw the like of 
you before; are there many more like you? where do 
you come from?” Also would they take hold of your 
watch and ask you with a cheerful curiosity, “What 
is this for, white man ?” to which you of course would 
reply that it was to tell you the ^our and minute. But 
the Mgogo, proud of his prowess, and more unmannerly 
than a brute, would answer you with a snort of insult. 
I thought of a watch-dog, and procured a good one at 
Bombay not only as a faithful companion, but to threaten 
the heels of just such gentry. 

But soon after our arrival at Boiikko it was found that 
the dog, whose name was “Omar,” given him from his 
Turkish origin, was missing ; he had strayed away from 
the soldiers during a rain-squall and had got lost. 1 
despatched Mabruki Burton back to l^oka to search for 
him. On the following morning, just as we were about 
to leave Bosako, the faithful fellow returned with the 
lost dog,' having found hun at Eikoka. * 

Previous to our departure on the morning after this, 
Maganga, chief of the fourth caravan, brought me the 
unhappy report that three of his <^gazis were sick, .and 
he would like to have some “ dowa^*^medioine. Though 
not a doctor, or in any 'vray connected 'with the profession, 
1 had a well-suppljed medicine chest — without which no 
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traveller in Africa could live— 'for just suchr% contingency 
as -was now present. On visiti^ng *Maganga’s sick men, 
I found one suffering from inflammation of the lungs, 
another from the- mukunguru (African intermittent) 
They all imagined themselves about to die, and called 
loudly for “Mama!” “M&ma!” though they were all 
grown men. It was evident that the fourth caravan 
could not stir that day, so leaving word with Maganga 
to hurry after me as soon as possible, I issued orders for 
the march of my own. 

Excepting in the neighbourhood of the villages which 
we have passed there were no traces of cultivation. Tho 
country extending between the several stationd is as 
much a wilderness as the desert of Sahara, though it 
possesses a far more pleasing aspect. Indeed, had tho 
first man at the time of the Creation gazed at his world 
and perceived it of the beauty which belongs to this part 
of Africa, he would have had no cause of complaint. In 
the deep thickets, set like islets amid a sea of grassy 
verdure, ha would hafe found shelter from the noonday 
heat, and a safe retirement for himself and spouse during 
the awesome darkness. In the morning he could have 
walked forth on the sloping sward, enjoyed its freshness, 
and performed his ablutions in one of the many small 
streams flowing at its foot. His garden of fruit-trees is 
all that is required ; the noble forests, deep and cool, are 
round about him$ and in their” shade walk as many 
animals as one can desise. For days and days lot a man 
walk in any direction, north, south, east, and west, and 
he' will behold the sam'euicene. 

Earnestly as I wifdiod to hurry on to Unyanyembe, 
still a heart-felt anxiety about the arrival of my goods 
carried by the fourth carafnn, served a^ a drag upon mu 
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and before my caraVan bad marched nine miles my 
Anxiety had risen to the *highest pitch, and caused mo to 
order a camp there and then. The place selected for it 
was near a long straggling sluioe, having an abundance 


of water during the rainy seasoil, draining as it does two 
oxtensive slopes. No sooner had we pitched our camp, 
built a boma of thorny acacia, and ojiher tree branches, 
by stacking them round our camp, and driven our animals 
to grass, than we were made aware of the formidable 
number and variefy of the insect tribe, which for a time 


was another source of anxiety, until a diligent exami- 
nation of the several species dispelled it. 

As it was a most interesting hunt which I instituted 


for the several specimens of theT insects, I here append 


the record of it for what it is worth. My object in 
obtaining these specimens was to determine whether the 
genus Glossina moraHana of the naturalist, or the tsetse 
(sometimes called setse) of Livingstone, Yardon, and Gum- 


ming, said to be deadly to horses, wias amongsj^them. Up 
to this date I had been nearly two months in East Africa, 


and had as yet seen no tsetse ; and my horses, instead of 
becoming emaciated — ^fot such is one of the symptoms of 
a tsetse bite — ^had considerably imptOvpd in condition. 
There were three different species of 'flies which sought 
shelter in my tent, which, unitedly, kept up a continual 
chorus of sounds — ontf pm^formed tho basso profondo, 
another a tenor, and the third ^ weak contralto. The 
first emanated from a. voramons and fierce fly, an inch long, 
having a veni^ capacity for blo^*qnite astonishing. * 
This Jarger fly. was the on^sphosen for the first 
inspection, which was of the intenslst. I permitted one 
to alight on my flannel pyjamSs, which I wore while en 
ikhabUIi in No sooner had he alighted than his 
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postorior waa raised, his head lowered, and his weapon!», 
consisting of four hair-like styles, nnsheathed from the 
proboscis-like bag which concealed them, and immediately 
I felt pain like that caused by a dexterous lancet-cut or 
the prohb of a fine neddle. I permitted him to gorge 
himself, though my patience and naturalistic interest 
were sorely tried. I saw his abdominal parts distend 
with the plenitude of the repast until it had swollen to 
three times its former shrunken girth, when he flew away 
of his own accord laden ‘vdth blood. On rolling up my 
flannel pyjamas to see the fountain whence the fly had 
drawn the fluid, I discovered it to be a little above the 
left knee, by a crimson head resting over the incision. 
After wiping the blood the wound was similar to that 
caused by a deep thrust of a fine needle, but all pain had 
vanished with the departure of the fly. 

Having caught a specimen of this fly, I next proceeded 
to institute a comparison between it and the tsetse, as 
described by Livingstone on pp. 56-57, ‘ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa’ (Murray’s edition 
of 1868). The points of disagreement are many, and 
such as to make it entirely improbable that this fly 
is the true tsetse, though my men unanimously stated 
that its bite was fatal to horses as well as to donkeys. A 
descriptive abstract of the tsetse would read thus : “ Not 
much larger than » common house-fly, nearly of the same 
brown colour as the hopey-bee. After-part of the body 
has yellow bars across it. It has a peculiar buzz, and its 
bite is death to the home, ox, and dog. On man the bite 
has no effect, neith^^s it on wild animals. When 
allowed to feed on tne hand, it inserts the middle prong 
of three portions into which the proboscis divides, it then 
draws the prong out a little way, and it assumes a crimson 
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color as the mandibles come into brisk 'operation ; a 
slight itching irritation follows the bite.” 

The fly which I had under inspection is called mabunga 
by the natives. It is much larger than the common honse> 
fly, fully a third larger than tih€ common honey-bee, and 
its color more distinctly marked ; its head is black, with 
a greenish gloss to it ; the after-part of the body is 
marked .by a white line running lengthwise from its 
junction with the trunk, and on each side of this white 
line are two other lines, one o# a crimson color, the other 
of a light brown. As for its buzz, there is no peculiarity 
in it, it might be mistaken for that of a honey-bee. 
When caught it made desperate efforts to get away, but 
never attempted to bite. 'This fl^’, along with a score of 
others, attacked my grey hprse, and bit it so sorely in the 
legs that they appeared as if bathed in blood. Hence, I 
might have been a little vengeful if, with more than the 
zeal of an entomologist, I caused it to disclose whatever 
peculiarities its biting parts possessed. ^ 

In order to bring this fly as life-like as possible before 
my readers, 1 may compare its head to a most tiny 
miniature of an elephant’s, because it has a black pro- 
boscis and a pair of homy antennte, which in color and 
curve resemble tusks. The black proboscis, however, is 
simply a hollow sheath, which encloses, when not in the 
act of biting, four reddish and sharp lapcets. Under the 
microscope these four lancets differ in thickness, two are 
very thick, the third is slender, but the fourth, of an opal 
color and almost transparent, is exceedingly fine. This last 
must be the sucher. When 1^e,'4§^}S about to wound, the 
two homy antennas are made to embrace the part, the 
lancets are nnsheath^, ind on the instant the incision is 
performed. This I consider to be. the A&ican “ hors^^/' 
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The second fly, which sang the tenor note, more nearly 
resembled in size and description the tsetse. It was 
exceedingly nimble, and it occupied three soldiers nearly 
an hour to capture a specimen ; and, when it was Anally 
caught, it stung most rjwenously the hand, and never 
ceased its efforts to attack until it was pinned through. 
It had three or four white marks across the after-part of 
its body ; but the biting parts of this fly consisted of two 
black antennas and an opal colored style, which folded 
away under the neck. When about to bite, this style 
was shot out straight, and the antennas embraced it 
closely. After death the fly lost its distinctive white 
marks. Only one of this species did we see at this camp. 

The third fly, called “ chufwa,” pitched a weak alto* 
crescendo note, was a third larger than the house fly, 
and had long wings. If this insect sang the feeblest 
note, it certainly did the most work, and inflicted the 
most injury. Horses and donkeys streamed with blood, 

' and reared and kicked through the pain. So determined 
was it not to be driven before it obtained its fill, that 
it was easily despatched; but this dreadful enemy to 
cattle constantly increased in numbers. The three species 
above named are, according to natives, fatal to cattle; 
and this may perhaps be the reason why such a vast 
expanse of first-class pasture is without domestic cattle of 
any kind, a few goats only' being kept by the villagers. 
This fly I subsequently, found to be the “ tsetse.” 

On the second morning, instead of proceeding, I deemed 
if more prudent to %^t the fourth caravan. Burton 
experimented sufficistl^ for me on the promised word 
of the Banyans of Eaole and Zanzibar, and waited 
eleven months before he received the promised atticles.' 
As I did not expect to he mtich over that time on my 
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errand altogether, it twonld be ruin, absedute and ir- 
remediable, should I be ddained at Unyanyembe bo long 
(I time by my caravan. Pending its arrival, 1 sought the 
pleasures of the chase. I waff but a tyro in hunting, I 
confess, though I had shot little, on the plains. 6f 
America and Persia ; yet 1 considered myself a fair shot, 
and on game ground, and within a reasonable proximity 
to game, I doubted not but I could bring some to camp. 

After a ‘march of a mile through the tall grass of the 
open, we gained tho glades between the jungles. Un- 
successful here, after ever so much prying into fine 
hiding-plfLces and lurking corners, I struck a trail well 
traversed by small antelope and hartebeest, which we 
followed. It led me into a jungle, and down a water- 
course bisecting it ; but, after following it for an hour, I 
lost it, and, in endeavouring to retrace it, lost my way. 
However, my pocket-compass stood me in good stead; 
and by it I steered for the open plain, in the centre of 
which stood the camp. But it was terribly har§ work — 
this of plunging through an African jungle, ruinous to 
clothes, and trying to the cuticle. In order to travel 
quickly, 1 had donned a pair of flannel pyjamas, and my 
feet were encased in canvas shoes. As tuight be expected, 
before I had gone a few paces a branch of the acacia 
liorrida — only one of a hundred such annoyances — caught 
the right leg of my pyjamas at the knqe, and ripped it 
almost clean off; succeeding which a stumpy kolquall 
caught me by the shoulder, and another rip was the 
inevitalde consequence. A few vaards farther on, rf* 
pridkly Noetic plant disfigured by*lminde tear the other 
leg of my pyjamas, and almost immediately I tripped 
against a convolvulus strong as ratline, and was made to 
measure my a bed of thorns. .It was on all 
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fours, like a' hound on a scent, thr.t I was compelled to 
travel ; my solar topee getting the worse for wear every 
minute; my skin getting more and more wounded; my 
clothes at each step becoining more and more tattered. 
Besides "these discomforijs, there was a pungent, acrid 
plant, which, apart from its strong odorous emissions, 
struck me smartly on the face, leaving a burning effect 
similar to cayenne ; and the atmosphere, pent in by the 
density of tho jungle, was hot and stifling, and the 
perspiration transuded through every pore, making my 
flannel tatters feel as if I had been through a shower. 
When I had finally regained the plain, and could breathe 
free, I mentally vowed that the penetralia of an African 
jungle should not bo visited by me again, save under most 
urgent necessity. 

The second and third day passed without any news of 
Maguuga. Accordingly, Shaw and Bombay wore sent to 
hurry him up by all means. On the fourth morning 
Shaw and Bombay ^returned, followed by the procrasti- 
nating Maganga and his laggard people. Questions only 
elicited an excuse that his men had been too sick, and he 
had feared to tax their strength before they were quite 
equal to stand the fatigue.. Moreover he suggested that 
as they would be compelled to stay one day more at the 
camp, I might push on to Eingaru and camp there, until 
his arrival. Acting upon which suggestion I broke camp 
and started for Eingaru, distant five miles. 

On this march the land was more broken, and the 
tSarayan first encountered jungle, which gave consider- 
able trouble to our <M^cr Pisolitic limestone cropped out 
in boulders and sheets, and we began to imagine ourselves 
approachinghealthy highlands, and as if to give confirmation 
to the -thenght, to the north and notth-west loomed the 
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purple cones of UdoJi, and topmost of all Dilima Peak, 
about 1,500 feet in height above the sea level. But soon 
after sinking into a bowl-like valley, green with tall corn, 
the road slightly deviated from morth-west to west, the 
country still rolling before us hi* wavy undulations., 

In one of the depressions between these lengthy land- 
swells stood the village of Kingaru, with surroundings 
significant in their aspect of ague and fever. Perhaps 
the clouds surcharged with rain, and the overhanging 
ridges and their dense forests flulled by the gloom, made 
the place more than usually disagreeable, but my first 
impressions of the sodden hollow, pent in by those dull 
woods, with the deep gully close^by containing pools of 
stagnant water, were by no means agreeable. 

Before we could arrange our camp and set the tents 
up, down poured the furious harbinger of the Masika 
season in torrents suiEcient to damp the ardor and new- 
born love for East Africa I had lately manifested. How- 
ever, despite rain, we worked on hntil our tamp was 
finished and the property was safely stored from weather 
and thieves, and we could regard with resignation the 
raindrops beating the soil into mud of a very tenacious 
kind, and forming lakelets and rivers of ouf camp-ground. 

Towards night, the scene having reached its acme of 
unpleasantness, the rain ceased, and the natives poured 
into camp from the villages in the Tfoods with their 
vendibles. Foremost among theseyas if in duty bound, 
came the village sultan — lord, chief, or head — bearing 
three measures of matama and ji^f a measure of rice, 
of which ha begged, with paternalsmiles, my acceptance. 
But under his smiling mask, bleared eyes, and wrinkled 
front was visible ti^e soul of trickery, which Was of the 
ennningest kind. Besponding under the same mask 

a Z 
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adopted by this knayish elder, I* said, “ The chief oi 
Eingaru has called me a rich sultan. If I am a rich 
sultan why comes not the chief with a rich present to 
me, that he might get. a rich return ? ” Said he, with 
another 14er of his wriiiki-ed visage, “ Eingaru is poor, 
there is no matama in the village.” To which I replied 
that since there was no matama in the village I would 
pay him half a shukka, or a yard of cloth, which would be 
exactly equivalent to his present ; that if he preferred to 
call his small basketful a present, I should be content to 
call my yard of cloth a present. With which logic he 
was fain to be satisfied. 

yljjriZ 1st. — To-day the Expedition suffered a loss in the 
death of the grey AraTb horse presented by Seyd Burg* 
hash, Sultan of Zanzibar. The night previous I had 
noticed that the horse was suflering. Bearing in mind 
what has been so frequently asserted, namely, that no 
horses could live in the interior of Africa because of the 
tsetse, I chad him opened, and the stomach, which I 
believed to be diseased, examined. Besides much un- 
digested matama and grass there were found twenty-five 
short, thick, white 'worms, sticking like leeches into the 
coating of the stomach, while the intestines were almost 
alive with the numbers of long white worms. I was 
satisfied that neither man nor beast could long exist with 
such a mass of corrupting life within him. 

In order that the .dead carcase might not taint the 
valley, I had it buried deep in the ground, about a score 
oT yards from the tocampment. From such a slight 
cause ensued a tremimdeus uproar from Eingaru— ^hief 
of the village — who, with his brother-chiefs of neigh- 
bouring villages, numbering in the aggregate two dozen 
wattled huts, had taken counsel upon the best means oi 
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mulcting the Musnngn of a full doti or t'^o of Meiikani,- 
and finally had arrived* at the conviction that the act of 
burying a dead horae in their soil without “By your 
leave, sir,” was a grievous and fineable fault. Affecting 
great indignation at the unpardonable omission, he, 
Eingani, concluded to send to the Musungu four ot 
his young men to say to him that “ since you have 
buried yoiir horse in my ground, it is well ; let him 
remain there ; but you must pay me two doti of Meri- 
kani.” For reply the messengers were told to say to the 
chief that 1 woidd prefer talking the matter over with 
himself, face to face, if he would condescend to visit me in 
my tent once again. As the village was but a stone’s 
throw from our encampment, b^ore many minutes had 
elapsed the wrinkled elder made his appearance at the 
door of my tent with Q,bout half the village behind him. 

The following dialogue which took place will serve to 
illustrate the tempers of the people with whom I was 
about to have, a year’s trading intei^ourse : — 

Whiie Man. — “ Are you the great chief of Kjngaru ?” 

Kingaru . — “ Huh-uh. Yes.” 

W. M . — “ The great, great chief?” 

Kingaru . — “ Euh-nh. Yes.’J 

fV. M. — “ How many soldiers have yon ?” 

Kingaru. — “ Why ?” 

W. M, — “ How many^ghting men hjive yon ?” 

Kingaru. — “ None.” 

W. M. — “Oh! I thought yon might have a thousand 
. men with yon, by your going to fine a strong white mien, 
who ^ J^leotly of gnss and soldf^^' two doti for bnr'^ing 
a dead hirse.” 

Kingaru (rather perplexed). — “ No ; I have no soldiers 
I have only a few ^onng men.” 
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W M . — “ Why do you come and make trouble, then ?” 

Kingaru . — “It was not I; it was my brothers who 
said to me, ‘Come here, come here, Kingaru, see what 
the white man has done ! 'Has he not taken possession 
of your BoJl, in that he has ^ut his horse into your ground 
without your permission ? Come, go to him and see by 
what right.’ Therefore have I come to ask you, who 
gave you permission to use my soil for a burying-ground ?” 

W. M. “I want no man’s permission to do what is 
right. My horse died ; h%d 1 left him to fester and stink 
in your valley, sickness would visit your village, your 
water would become unwholesome, and caravans would 
not stop here for trade ; for they would say, ‘ This is an 
unlucky spot, let ns go away.’ But enough said : I under- 
stand you to say that you do not want him buried in 
your ground; the error I have fallen into is easily put 
right. This minute my soldiers shall dig him out again, 
and cover up the soil as it was before; and the horse 
shall be left where he,died.” (Then shouting to Bombay.) 
“ Ho ! Bombay, take soldiers with jembes to dig my horse 
out of the ground, drag him to where he died, and make 
everything ready for a march to-morrow morning.” 

Kingaru, his voice considerably higher, and his head 
moving to and fro with emotion, cries out, “Akuna, 
akuna, bana !” — “ Ho, no, master I Let not the white 
man get angry. ^ The horse is dqad, and now lies buried ; 
let him remain so, since he is already there, and let ns be 
friends again.” 

«The Sheikh of Kingaru being thus brought to his 
senses, we bid each oji^r the friendly “ Kwaheri/’ uid 1 
was left alone to rumiimte over my loss. Barely half an 
hour had elapsed, it was 9 p.u., the camp was in a semi- 
doze, when 1 heard deep groans issuing fi^m one of the 
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animals. Upon inquiry as to wLat animal *wa3 sufFering, 
I was surprised to hear that it was my bay horse. Witli 
a ball’9-eye lantern, I yisited him, and perceived that the 
pain was located in the stomach, but whether it was front 
some poisonous plant he had qaten while out grazing, or 
from some equine disease, I did not know. He discharged 
copious quantities of loose matter, but there was nothing 
peculiar in its color. The pain was evidently very great, 
for his struggles were very violent. I was up all night, 
hoping that it was but a tempojary effect of some strange 
and noxious plant; but at 6 o’clock the next morning, 
after a short period of great agony, he also died ; exactly 
fifteen liours after his companion. When the stomach 
was opened, it was found that death was caused by the 
interned rupture of a large cancer, which had affected the 
larger half of the coating of his stomach, and had extended 
an inch or two up the larynx. The contents of th(! 
stomach and intestines were deluged with the yellow 
viscous efflux from the cancer. ^ 

I was thus deprived of both my horses, and that wthin 
the short space of fifteen hours. With my limited know- 
ledge of veterinary science, however, strengthened by the 
actual and positive proo& obtained by the dissection of 
the two stomachs, 1 can scarcely state <that horses can 
live to reach Unyanyembe, or tW they can travel with 
ease through this part, of East Africa. But should I 
have occasion at some future day, I should not hesitate to 
take four horses with me, though I should certainly 
endeavour to ascertain previous to purchase whether they 
were perfectly sound and healthyf^uid to those travellers 
who cherish a good horse I would say, “ Try one,” and be 
not discouraged by my unfortunate experiences. 

The Ist, 2nd, and 8xd of April passed, and nothing had 
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fre heard or< seen of the ever-lagging foxirth caravan. 
In the meanwhile the list of casualties was being aug- 
mented. Besides the loss of this precious time, through 
the perverseness of the ♦ chief of the other caravan, 
and the. loss of my tyo horses, a pagazi carrying 
boat-fixtures improved the opportunity, and deserted. 
Selim was struck down witli a severe attack of ague and 
fever, and was soon after followed by the cook, then by 
the assistant cook and* tailor, Abdul Kader. Finally, 
before the third day was., over, Bombay had rheumatism, 
Uledi (Grant’s old valet) had a swollen throat, Zaidi had 
the fiux, Kingaru had the mukunguru ; Khamisi, a pagazi, 
suffered from a weakness of the loins; Farjalla had a 
bilious fever ; and before night closed Makoviga was 
very ill. Out of a force of twenty-five men one had 
deserted, and ten were on the sick list, and the presenti- 
ment that the ill-looking neighbourhood of Eingaru would 
prove calamitous to me was verified. 

On the 4th April,. Maganga and his people appeared, 
after being heralded by musketry-shots and horn-blowing, 
the usual signs of an approaching caravan in this land. 
His sick men were considerably improved, but they re- 
quired one more day of rest at Eingaru. In the afternoon 
he came to lay siege to my generosity, by giving details of 
Soor Hadji Palloo’s heartless cheats upon him; but I 
informed him, that since I had l^ft Bagamoyo, I could no 
longer be generous ; wo were now in a land where cloth 
was at a high premium ; that I had no more cloth than I 
should need to furnish food for myself and men ; that he 
and his caravan had cshirme more money and trouble than 
any three caravans I had, as indeed was the case. With 
this counter-statement he was obliged to be content. 
But I again solved his pecuniary doubts by prmnisine 
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that, if he hurried bis cararan on to Unyanyemhc, he 
should haye no cause of cemplaint. 

The 5th of April saw the fourth caravan vanish for 
once in our front, with a fair* promise that, however fast 
we should follow, we should n 2 t.see them the hither side 
of Sinbamwenni. 

The following morning, in order to rouse my people 
from the sickened torpitude they had lapsed into, I beat 
au exhilarating alarum on a tin pan with an iron ladle, 
intimating that a -sofari was ^bout to bo undertaken. 
This had a very good effect, judging from the extra- 
ordinary alacrity with which it was responded to. Before 
the sun rose we started. The Eingaru villagers were 
out with the velocity of hawks fo» any rags or refuse left 
behind us. 

The long march to .Imbiki, fifteen miles, proved that 
our protracted stay at Eingaru had cofiipletely demo- 
ralized my soldiers and pagazis. Only a few of them had 
strength enough to reach Imbiki, before night. The 
others, attending the laden donkeys, put in an appearance 
next morning, in a lamentable state of mind and body. 
Ehamisi — the pagazi with the weak loins — had deserted, 
taking with him two goats, the property tent, and the 
whole of Uledi’s personal wealth, consisting of his visiting 
dish-dasheh — a long shirt of the Arabic pattern, 10 lbs. of 
beads, and a few fine clpths, which Uledi, in a generous 
fit, ha4 intrusted to him, while he carried the pagazi’s 
load, 70 lbs. of Bubo beads. This defalcation was not to 
be oyedooked, nor should Ehamisi be permitted to return 
wr&out an effort to apprehend^skn. Accordingly Uledi 
and Eecajji w^ despatched in pursuit while we rested at 
jEmbiki, in order to give the dilapidated soldiers and 
animals time to reeroit. 
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On the 8tii we continued our jturnoy, and arrived at 
Msuwa. This march will be reoaemhered by our caravan 
as the most fatiguing of all, though the distance vras but 
ten miles. It was one continuous jungle- except throe 
interjacent glades of narrow limits, which gave us three 
breathing pauses in the &ire task of jungle travelling. 
The odour emitted from its fell plants was so rank, so 
pungently acrid, and the miasma from its decayed ■ egeta- 
tion so dense, that I expected every moment to soe myself 
and men drop down in par^oxysms of acute feycr. Happily 
this evil was not added to that of loading ind unloading 
the frequently falling packs. Seven soldiers to attend 
seventeen laden donkeys were entirely too small a number 
while passing through a jungle ; for while the path is but 
a foot wide, with a wall of thorny plants and r^’ceperr 
bristling on each side, and projecting branch s darting 
across it, witlf knots of spikey twigs stiff as spike-nails, 
ready to catch and hold anything above four feet in 
height, it is but reasonable to suppose that donkeys 
standing four feet high, with loads measuring across from 
bale to bale four feet, would come to grief. This grief 
was of frequent recurrence here, causing us to pause 
every few minutes for re-arrangements. So often had 
this task to be performed, that the men got perfectly 
discouraged, and had to be spoken to sharply before they 
set to work. By the time I r^ched Msuwa there was 
nobody with me and the ten donkeys I drove but Mabruk 
the Little, who, thotfgh generally stolid, stood to his 
work like a man. Hombay and Uledi were far behind, 
with the most jaded jknkeys. Shaw was in charge of 
the cart, and his experiences were most bitter, as he 
informed me he had expended a whole yacab ulaT y of 
stormy abuse known to sailors, and a. new one which he 
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had invented ex iemjtore. He did not arrive until two 
o’clock next morning , ; nd was completely worn out. 

Another halt was fixed at Msnwa, that we and our 
animals might recuperate. The chief of the village, a 
white man in everything hut cqjor, sent me apd mine 
the fattest broad-tailed sheep of his flock, with five 
measures of matama grain. The mutton was excellent, 
unapproachable. For his timely and needful present 
1 gave liim'two doti, and amused him with an exhibition 
of the wondL^rful mechanism of jthe Winchester ri4«« and 
my breechloadi’^.g revolvers, 

He and his people were intelligent enough to com- 
prehend the utility of these weapons at an emergency, 
and illustrated in expressive pantomime the powers they 
possessed against numbers of people armed only with 
spears a' d bows, by extending their arms with an 
imaginary gun and describing a clear circle. “ Verily,” 
said they, “ the Wasungu are far wiser than the Washensi. 
What heads they have! What wonderful things they 
make ! Look at their tents, their guns, their tizfie-pieces, 
their clothes, and that little rolling thing (the cart) which 
carries more than five men, — que !” 

On the 10th, recovered from the excesiuve strain of the 
last mardi, the caravan marched out of Msuwa, accom- 
panied by the hospitable villagers as far as their stake 
defence, receiving their unanimous “ Kwaheris.” Outside 
the village the march promised to be less arduous than 
between Imbiki and Msuwa. After crossing a beautiful 
little plain intersected by a dry gully or mtoni, the route 
led hy a few cultivated fields, where the tillers greeted 
ns with one grand unwinking stare, as if fascinated. 

. Seem f^ter wemet one of those sights common in this part 
world, to wit. a chain slave-gang, bcund east. The 
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alavos did not appear to be in any way down-hearted 
on the contrary, they seemed imbued with the philosophic 
jollity of the jolly servant of Martin Chuzzlewit. Were 
it not for their chains, it would have been difficult to 
discovei; master from slave ; the physiognomic traits were 
alike — the mild benignity with which wo were regarded 
was equally visible on all faces. The chains were pon- 
derous — they might have held elephants captive ; but as 
the slaves carried nothing but themselves, their weight 
could not have been insupportable. • 

The jungle was scant on this march, and though in 
some places the packs met with accidents, they were not 
such as seriously to retard progress. By 10 a.m. we were 
in camp in the midst pf an imposing view of green sward 
and forest domed by a cloudless sky. We had again 
pitched our camp in the wilderness, and, as is the custom 
of caravans, fired two shots to warn any Washensi having 
grain to sell, that we were willing to trade. 

Our next halting-place was Kisemo, distant but eleven 
miles ffom Msuwa, a village situated in a populous 
district, having in its vicinity no less than five other 
villages, each fortified by stakes and thorny abattis, with 
as much fierce independence as if their petty lords were 
so many Percys and Douglasses. Each topped a ridge, or a 
low hummock, with an assumption of defiance of the 
cock-on-its-own-dunghiU type.^ Between these humble 
eminences and low ridges of land wind narrow vales 
which are favored ))fith the cultivation of matama and 
Indian com. Behind the village flows the Ungerengeri 
Biver, an impetuous.«<Btream during the Masika season, 
capable of overflowing its steep banks, but in the dry 
season it subsides into its proper status, which is tlrnt of 
a small stream of very clear sweet water. Its course 
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from Eisemo is soutL-'^est, then easterly ; it'is the main 
feeder of the Kingani Eivef. 

The belles of Eisemo are noted for their vanity in 
brass vrire, \rhich is wound in* spiral rings round their 
wrists and ankles, and the Tari§t)es of style whieh their 
hispid heads exhibit ; while their poor lords, obliged to 
be contented with dingy tom clouts and split ears, show 
what wide ,sway Asmodeus holds over this terrestrial 
sphere — for it must have been an unhappy time when the 
hard-besieged husbabds finally (gave way before their 
spouses. Besides these brassy ornaments on their ex- 
tremities,. and the various hair-dressing styles, the 
women of Eisemo frequently wear lengthy necklaces, 
which run in rivers of colors down their bodies. 

A more comical picture is seldom presented than that 
of one of these highly-dressed females engaged in the 
homely and necessary task of grinding corn for herself 
and family. The grinding apparatus consists of two 
portions : one, a thick pole of hard ^ood about six feet 
long, answering for a pestle ; ' the other, a capacious 
wooden mortar, three feet in height. 

While engaged in setting his tent, Shaw was obliged 
to move a small flat stone, to drive a peg into the ground. 
The village chief, who saw^him do it, rushed up in a 
breathless fashion, iind replaced the stone instantly, then 
jtood on it in an impressive manner, indicative of the 
great importance attached to that stone and location. 
Bombay, seeing Shaw standing in*^silent wonder at the 
act, Tolunteered to ask the chief what was the matter. 
The Sheikh solemnly answered, "With a finger pointing 
downv^ard, ** Ug^ga !” Whereupon I implored him to 
let me see whait was under the stone. With a gracious- 
ness qU'te afibcting he complied. My curiosity was 
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glatified with the sight of a smail whittled stick, which 
pinned fast to the ground ah insect, the cause of a 
miscarriage to a young female of the village. 

During the afternoon,' Uledi and Ferajji, who had 
been despatched after th^ truant Khamisi, returned with 
him and all the missing articles. Khamisi, soon after 
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leaving the road and plunging into the jungle, where he 
^s mentally triumphing in his booty, was met by some 
of the plundering Washensi, who are always on the qui 
vive for stragglers, and unceremoniously taken to their 
village in the woods, and bound to a tree preparatory to 
being killed. Khamisi said that he asked them why 
they tied him up, to which they answered,, that they 
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were about to kill binl, because be was a Mgwana, whom 
they were aocustoiaed to Ifill as soon as they were caught. 
But Uledi aud Ferajji shortly after coining upon the 
scene, both well armed, put an end to the debates upon 
Ehamisi’s fate, by claiming hiq^ as an absconding pagazi 
from the Musungu’s camp, as well as all the articles he 
possessed at the time of capture. The robbers did not 
dispute the claim for ' the pagazi, goats, tent, or any 
other valuable found with Jum, but intimated that they 
deserved a reward for apprehending him. The demand 
being considered just, a reward to the extent of two doti 
and a fundo, or ten necklaces of beads, was given. 

Khamisi, for his desertion and attempted robbery^ 
could not be pardoned without first suffering punishment. 
He had asked at Bagamoyo, before enlisting in my 
service, an advance of $5 in mofiey, and had received it ; 
and a load of Bubu beads, no heavier th(ui a pagazi’s 
load, had been given him to carry ; he had, therefore, no 
excuse for desertion. Lest I should overstep prudence, 
however, in punishing him, I convened a coui’f of eight 
pagazis and four soldiers to sit in judgment, and asked 
them to give mo their decision as to what should be done. 
Their unanimous verdict was that he was guilty of a 
crime almost unknown among the Wanyamwezi pagazis, 
and as it was likely to give bad repute to the Wanyam- 
wezi carriers, they therefpre sentenced him to be flogged 
with the “Great Master’s” donkey whip, which was ’ac- 
cordingly carried outj to poor Ehamisi’s crying sorrow. 

On the 12th the caravan reached Mussoudi, on the 
Ungerengeri river. Happily fw: our patient donkeys 
this march was free from all the annoying troubles of the 
jungle. Happily for ourselves also, for we had no more 
the care of the packs and the anxiety about arriving At 
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camp before* night. The packs oice put firmly on th«i 
backs of our good donkeys, they marched into camp — 
the road being excellent — without a single displacement 
or cause for one impatient word, soon after leaving Kisemo. 
A beautifiil prospect, glorious in its wild nature, fragrant 
with its numerous flowers and variety of sweetly-smelling 
shrubs, among which I recognised the wild sage, the 
indigo plant, &c., terminated only at the foot of Kira 
Peak and sister cones, which mark the boundaries between 
Udoe and Ukami, yet distant twenty miles. Those 
distant mountains formed a not unfit background to this 
magnificent picture of open plain, forest patches, and 
sloping lawns — there ‘was enough of picturesqueness 
and sublimity in the* blue mountains to render it one 
complete whole. Suppose a Byron saw some of these 
scenes, ho would be inclined to poetize in this manner : 

Morn dawn^ and with it Btcrn Udofe’s hills, 

Park Urmguru’s rocks, and Kira’s peak, 
llobcd half injnist, bedewed with various rills, 

Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak. 

When drawing near the valley of Ungerengeri, granite 
knobs and protuberances of dazzling quartz showed their 
heads above the reddish soil. Descending the ridge 
where these rocks were prominent, we found ourselves in 
the sable loam deposit of the Ungerengeri, and in the 
midst of teeming,fields of sugar-eane and matama, Indian 
corn, muhogo, and gardens of curry, egg, and cucumber 
plants. On the banks of the Ungerengeri flourished the 
bfinana, and overtopping it by seventy feet and more, 
shot up the stately mpaf^musi, the rival in beauty of the 
Persian chenar and Abyssinian plane. Its trunk is 
straight and comely enough for the mainmast of a first- 
class frigate, while its expanding crown of leafage is 
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distinguished from aft others by its density and vivid 
greenness. There were a 'score of varieties of the larger 
Und of trees, whose far-extending branches embraced 
across the narrow but swift rivbr. . The depressions of the 
valley and the immediate neighbourhood of the river were 
choked with young forests of tiger-grass and stiff reeds. 

Mussoudi is situated on a higher elevation than the 
average level of the village, and consequently looks down 
upon its neighbours, which number a hundred and more. 
It is the western eitremity of Ukwere. On the western 
bank of the XJngerengeri the territory of the Wakami 
commences. We had to halt one day at Mussoudi because 
the poverty of the people prevented us from procuring the 
needful amount of grain. The caiAe of this scantiness in 
such a fertile and populous valley was, that the numerous 
caravans which had preceded ns had drawn heavily for 
their stores for the upmsrehes. 

On the 14th we crossed the Ungerengeri, which here flows 
southerly to the southern extremity*of the valley, where 
it bends easterly as far as Eisemo. After crossing the 
river here, fordable at all times and only twenty yards in 
breadth, we had another mile of the valley with its 
excessively moist soil and rank growth of grass. It then 
ascended into a higher elevation, and led through a forest 
of mparamusi, tamarind, tamarisk, acacia, and the 
blooming, mimosa. Thi» ascent was continued for two 
hours, when we stood upon the spine of the largest ridge, 
where we could obtain free views of the wooded plain 
belotr and the distant ridges of Eisemo, which we had bdt 
lately left. A descent of a few hundred feet terminated 
in a deep but dry mtcmi with a sandy bed, on the other 
side of which we had to regain the elevation we had loet«: 
and a similar country opened into view until we found a 

B 
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newly-made ‘boma with well-built Wts of grass near a 
pool of water, which we at once occupied as a halting- 
place for the night. The cart gave us considerable 
trouble ; not even our stroilgest donkey, though it carried 
with easeron its back 190 ?bs., could draw the cart with a 
load of only 225 lbs. weight. 

Early on the morning of the 15th we broke camp and 
started for Mikeseh. By 8.30 a.m. we were ascending the 
southern face of the Kira Peak. When we had gained 
the height of two hundred feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, we were gratified with a magni- 
ficent view of a land whose soil knows no Sabbath. 

After travelling the spine of a ridge abutting against 
the southern slope of Kira we again descended into the 
little valley of Kiwrima, the first settlement we meet in 
Udoe, where there is always an abundant supply of water. 
Two miles west of Kiwrima is Mikiseh. 

On the 16th we reached Ulagalla after a few hours* 
inarch, Ulagalla is f the name of a district, or a portion 
of a district, lying between the mountains of Uruguru, 
which bound it southerly, and the mountains of Udoe, 
lying northerly and parallel with them, and but ten miles 
apart. The principal part of the basin thus formed is 
called Ulagalla. 

Muhalleh is the next settlement, and here we found 
ourselves in thee territory of thie Waseguhha. On this 
march we were hemmed in by mountains — on our left 
by those of Uruguru, on our right by those of Udoe and 
Ubeguhha — a most agreeable and welcome change to us 
after the long miles of ifionotonous level we had hitherto 
seen. When tired of looking into the depths of the forest 
that still ran on either side of the road, we" had but to 
look up to the mountain’s base, to note its strange trees. 
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ita plants and vari-cAored flowers, wo had* but to raise 
onr heads to vary this pleasant occupation by observing 
the lengthy and sinuous spine of the mountains, and 
mentally report upon their outtine, their spurs, their pro- 
jections and ravines, their bulging rocks and deep clefts, 
and, above all, the dark green woods clothing them from 
summit to base. And when our attention was not re- 
quired for the mundane task of regarding the donkeys’ 
packs, or the pace of the cautious-stepping pagazis, it was 
gratifying to watch* the vapouraplay about the mountain 
summits — to see theuL fold into fleecy crowns and 
fantastic, clusters, dissolve, gather together into a pall 
that threatened rain, and sail away again before the 
brightening sun. • 

At Muhalleh was the fourth caravan under Maganga 
with three more sick men, who turned with eager eyes 
to myself, “ the dispenser of medicine,” as I approached. 
Salvos of small arms greeted me, and a present of rice 
and ears of Indian corn for roastiqg were awaiting my 
acceptance ; but, as I told Maganga, I would Tiave pre- 
ferred to hear that his party were eight or ten marches 
ahead. At this camp, also, we met Salim bin Bashid, 
bound eastward, with a hugh caravan carrying three 
hundred ivory tusks. This good Arab, besides welcom- 
ing the new comer with a present of rice, gave me news 
of Livingstone. He had met the old traveller at Ujiji, 
had lived in the next hut to him for two weeks, described 
him as looking old, with long grey* moustaches and beard, 
just recovered from severe illness, looking very wan ; when 
fully recovered Livingstone intended to visit a country 
called Manyema by way of Marungu. 

The valley of the XJngerengeri with Muhalleh exhibits 
wonderful fertility. Its crops of matama were of the 
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tallest, and its Indian corn wonl^ riral the host crops 
ever seen in the Arkansas bottoms. The numerous 
mountain-fed streams rendered the great depth of loam 
very sloppy, in consequence of which several accidents 
occurred •before we reached the camp, such as wetting 
cloth, mildewing tea, watering sugar, and rusting tools ; 
but prompt attention to these necessary things saved us 
from considerable Iqss. 

There was a slight difference noticed in the demeanour 
and bearing of the Waseguhha compared with the Wadoe, 
Wakami, and Wakwere heretofore seen. There was none 
of that civility we had been until now pleased, to note: 
their express desire to barter was accompanied with 
insolent hints that we ought to take their produce at 
their own prices. If we remonstrated they became angry; 
retorting fiercely, impatient of opposition, they fiew into 
a passion, and were glib in threats. This strange conduct, 
BO opposite to that of the calm and gentle Wakwere, may 
be excellently illusti^ated by comparing the manner of the 
hot-headed Greek with that of the cool and collected 
German. Necessity compelled ns to purchase eatables of 
them, and, to the credit of the country and its productions, 
be it said, \heir honey had the peculiar flavour of that of 
famed Hymettus. 

' Following the latitudinal valley of the Ungerengeri, 
within two hon^s on the following morning we passed 
close under the wall of the capital of Useguhha — Sim- 
bamwenni. The firsf view of the walled town at the 
western foot of the Umgurn mountains, with its fine 
valley abundantly beantifol, watered by two riv^^ aad 
several pellucid streams of water distilled, by the dew smd 
cloud-enriched heights around, was one thilt we did not 
anticipate to meet in Eastern Africa. In Ifasandmran, 
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Persia, such a scene '^ould have ansitered our expecta* 
tious, but here it was totally unexpected. The town may 
contain a population ot 8,000, having about 1,000 houses; 
being so densely crowded, perhaps 5^000 would more closely 
approximate. The houses in Jbhe town are eminently 
African, but of the best type of construction. The 
fortifications are on an Arabic Persic model — combining 
Arab neatness with Persian plan. Through a ride of 
950 miles in Persia I never met a town outside of the 
great cities better fortified than £imbamwenni. In Persia 
the fortifications were of mud, even those of Kasvin, 
Teheran, .Ispahan, and Shiraz; those of Simbamwenni 
are of stone, pierced with two rows of loopholes for 
musketry. The area of the town us about half, a square 
mile, its plan being quadrangular. Well-built towers of 
stone guard each comer; four gates, one facing each 
cardinal point, and set half way between the several 
towers, permit ingress and egress for its inhabitants. 
The gates are closed with solid square doors made of 
African teak, and carved with the infinitesimally fine 
and complicated devices of the Arabs, from which I 
suspect that the doors were made either at Zanzibar or 
on the coast, and conveyed to Simbamwenni plank by 
plank; yet as there is much communieation between 
Bagamoyo and Simbamwenni, it is just possible that 
ixative artisans are the authors of this prnate workman- 
ihip, as several doors chiselled and carved in the same 
manner, though not qute so elaborately, were visible in 
the largest houses. The palace of the ^Itan is after the 
Sfyle of those on the coast, with* long sloping roof, wide 
eav^ and vmmda in front. 

The Suliiuia is the eldest daughter of the fammus 
' Kiaabengo, a name in&mous throughout the neighbouring 
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countries of- Udoe, Ukami. XJkweVo, Kingaru, Ukwenni, 
and Kiranga-Wanna, for liirf kidnapping propensities. 
Kisabengo was another Theodore on a small scale. Sprung 
from humble ancestry, he acquired distinction for his 
personahstrength, his po^rs of harangue, and his amusing 
and versatile address, by which he gained great ascendency 
over fugitive slaves, and was chosen a leader among them. 
Fleeing from justice, which awaited him at the hands of 
the Zanzibar Sultan, he arrived in Ukami, which extended 
at that time from Ukwere to Usagara, and here he com- 
menced a career of conquest, the result of which was the 
cession by the Wakami of an immense tract, of fertile 
country, in the valley of the Ungerengeri. On its most 
desirable site, with the river flowing close under the walls, 
he built his capital, and called it Simbamwenni, which 
means “ The Lion,” or the strongest. City. In old age 
the successful robber and kidnapper changed his name 
of Kisabengo, which had gained such a notoriety, to 
Simbamwenni, after^ his town; and when dying, after 
desiring' that his eldest daughter should succeed him, 
he bestowed the name of the town upon her also, which 
name of Simbamwenni the Sultana now retains and is 
known by. 

While crossing a rapid stream, which, as I said before 
flowed close to the walls, the inhabitants of Simbamwenni 
had a fine chanpe of gratifying their curiosity of seeing 
the ‘‘ Great Musungu,” whose several caravans had pre- 
ceded him, and whol unpardonably, because unlicensed, 
had spread a report of his great wealth and power. I was 
thus the object of a universal s tare. At one time on the 
banks there were considerably over a thousand natives 
going through the several tenses and moods of the verb 

to stare,” or exhibiting every phase of the substantive, 
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riz. — the stare peremptory, insolent, sly, cunning, modest, 
and casual. The warriors *of the Sultana, holding in one 
hand the spear, the bow, and sheaf or musket, embraced 
with the other their respective friends, like so many models 
of Nisus and Euryalus, Theseus »nd Firithous, Damon and 
Pythias, or Achilles and Patroclus, to whom they con- 
fidentially related their divers opinions upon my dress and 
color. The words “ Musungu kuba ” had as much charm 
for these people as the music of the Pied Piper had for the 
rats of Hamelin, since they served to draw from within 
the walls across their stream so large a portion of the 
population; and when I continued the journey to the 
Ungerengeri, distant four miles, I feared that the Hamelin 
catastrophe might have to be repeated before I could rid 
myself of them. But fortunately for my piece of mind, 
they finally proved vincible under the hot sun, and tho 
distance we had to go to camp. 

As wo were obliged to overhaul the luggage, and repair 
saddles, as well as to doctor a few o| the animals, whose 
backs had by this time become very sore, I determined to 
halt here two days. Provisions were very plentiful also 
at Simbamwenni, though comparatively dear. 

On the second day 1 was, for the first time, made aware 
that my acclimatization in the ague-breeding swamps of 
Arkansas was powerless against the mukunguru of East 
Africa. The premonitory symptoms of jfhe African type 
were felt in my system at 10 A.ii. First, general lassitude 
prevailed, with a disposition to drow^ess ; secondly, come 
the spinal ache which, commencing from the loins, aih 
oended the vertebrm, and extended around the ribs, until 
it reached the shotilders, where it settled into a weacj 
pain ; thii'dly, came a chilliness over the whole bodf, 
which was quickly followed by a heavy head, Bwinuaivg 
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eyes, and tkrobbing temples, with vagne vision, which 
distorted and transformed all objects of sight. This 
lasted nntil 10 p.u., and the mnknngnrn left me, much 
prostrated in strength, • 

The remedy, applied for three mornings in succession 
after the attack, was such as my experience in Arkansas 
had taught me was the most powerful corrective, viz., a 
quantum of fifteen grains of quinine, taken in three doses 
of five grains each, every other hour from dawn to 
meridian — the first dose to be taken immediately after 
the first effect of the purging medicine taken at bed- 
time the night previous. 1 may add that this treat- 
ment was perfectly successful in my case, and in all 
others which occurred in my camp. After the mnknn- 
guru had declared itself, there was no fear, with such a 
treatment of it, of a second attack, nntil at least some 
days afterwards. 

On the third day the camp was yisited by the ambas- 
sadors of Her Highq^ss the Sultana of Simbamwenni, whc 
came as ^er representatives to receive the tribute which 
she regards herself as powerful enough to enforce. But 
they, as well as Madame Simbamwenni, were informed, 
that as we knew it was their custom to charge owners of 
caravans but one tribute, and as they remembered the 
Mnsungu (Farquhar) had paid already, it was not fair that 
I should have (o pay again. cThe ambassadors replied 
with a “ Ngema ” (very well), and promised to carry my 
answer back to thefr mistress. Though it was by no 
means “ very well ” in fact, as it will be seen in a subse- 
quent chapter how the female Simbamwenni took ad- 
vantage of an adverse fortune which befell me to pay 
herselC. With this 1 close the chapter Of iartidAwt e 
experienced during our transit across the maritime region. 
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The distftnee Irom Begamoyo to Simbamwenm we found 
to be 119 nules, and was accomplished in fourteen msrch^. 
But idiese marehes, owing to difficulties arising from the 
hlheiha season, and more especially to the lagging of the 
fourth caravan under Maganga, extended to twenty-nioe 
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days, thus rendering our progress very slow indeed—buf 
a little more than four miles a-day. I infer, from what I 
have seen of the travelling, that had I not been encum- 
bered by»the sick Wanya^iwezi porters, I could have ac- 
complished the distance in sixteen days. For it was not 
the donkeys that proved recreant to my confidence ; they, 
poor animals, carrying a weight of 150 lbs. each, arrived 
at Simbamwenni in first-rate order ; but it was Maganga, 
composed of greed and « laziness, and his weakly-bodied 
tribe, who were ever falling sick. In dry weather the 
number of marches might have been much reduced. Of 
the half-dozen of Arabs or so who preceded this Expedi* 
tion along this route, two accomplished the entire dis- 
tance in eight days. From the brief descriptions given 
of the country, as it day by day expanded to our view, 
enough may be gleaned to give readers a fair idea of it. 
The elevation of Simbamwenni cannot bo much over 1,000 
feet above the lev^l, the rise of the land having been 
graduai. It being the rainy season, about which so many 
ominous statements were doled out to us by those ignorant 
of the character of the country, we naturally saw it under 
its worst aspect ; but, even in this adverse phase of it, 
with all its depth of black mud, its excessive dew, 
its dripping and chill grass, its density of rank jungle, 
and its fevers, I look bagk upon the scene with 
pleasure, for the wealth and prosperity it promises to 
come civilized nation, which in some future time will 
come and take possession of it. A railroad from Baga- 
moyo to Simbamwenni ^ight be constructed with as much 
ease and rapidity as, and at far less cost than the Union 
Pacific Kailway, whose rapid strides day ^by day towards 
completion the world heard of and admixed. A residence 
in this part of Africa, after a thorough system of drainage 
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had been carried out, would not bo attended with any 
more discomfort than generally follows upon the occu- 
pation of new land. The temperature at this season 
during the day never exceeded 85° Fahrenheit. The 
nights were pleasant — too cold without a pair of blankets 
for covering ; and, as far as Simbamwenni, they were 
without that pest which is so dreadful on the Nebraska 
and Kansas prairies, the mosquito. The only annoy- 
ances I know of that would tpll hard on the settler is 
the determined ferocity of the mabungu, or horse-fly, 
the chufwa, &c., already described, which, until the 
dense forests and jungles were cleared, would be 
certain to render the keeping of domestic cattle 
unremunerative. 

Contrary to expectation the Expedition was not able to 
start at the end of two days ; the third and the fourth 
days were passed miserably enough in the .desponding 
valley of XJngerengeri. This river^ small as it is in the 
dry seasons, becomes of considerable volume and power 
during the Masika, as we experienced to our sorrow. It 
serves as a drain to a score of peaks and two long ranges 
of mountains ; winding along their base, it is the recipient 
of the cascades seen flashing during the *few intervals of 
sunlight, of all the nullahs and ravines which render the 
lengthy frontage of the jnountain Blopq^ so rugged and 
irregular, until it glides into the valley of Simbamwenni 
a formidable body of water, opposing a serious obstacle to 
caravans without means to build bridges ; added to which 
was an incessant downfall of rain — such a rain as shuts 
people in-doors and renders them miserable and unonu- 
able — a real London rain — an eternal drizzle accompanied 
with mist and fog.» When the sun shone it appeared but 
a pile imt^e of itself^ and old pagazis, wise in their tradi* 

12 / 
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tions as old whaling captainB, sheok their heads ominously 
at the dull spectre, and declared it was doubtful if the 
rain would cease for three ^yeeks yet. 

The site of the caravaq camp on the hither side of the 
Ungerengeri was a hot-bed of malaria, unpleasant to wit- 
ness — an abomination to memory. The filth of generations 
of pagazis had gathered innumerable hosts of creeping 
things. Armies of black, white, and red ants infest the 
stricken soil ; centipedes, like worms, of every hue, clamber 
over shrubs and plants ; hanging to the undergrowth are 
the honey-combed nests of yellow-headed wasps with 
stings as harmful as scorpions ; enormous beetles, as large 
as full-grown mice, roll dunghills over the ground ; of all 
sorts, shapes, sizes, and hues are the myriad-fold vermin 
with which the ground teems ; in short, the richest ento- 
mological collection could not vie in variety and numbers 
with the species which the four walls of my tent enclosed 
from morning until night. 

On th(f fifth morning, or the 23rd April, the rain gave 
ns a few hours’ respite, during which we managed to wade 
through the Stygian quagmire reeking with noisomeness 
to the inundated river-bank. The soldiers commenced at 
5 A..M. to convey the baggage across firom bank to bank 
over a bridge which was the most rustic of the rustic 
kind. Only an ignorant African^would have been satisfied 
with its small utility as a means to cross a deep and rapid 
body of water. Even for light-footed Wanyamwezi pa- 
gazis it was anything but comfortable to traverse. Only 
a professional tight-rope performer could have carried a 
load across with ease. To travel over an African bridge 
requires, first, a long leap from land to thejhmb of a tree 
(which may or may not covered by-water), followed by 
a long jump ashore. With 70 lbs. weight on his bael^ 
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tLe carrier finds it difficult enough. Sometimes he is- 
assisted by ropes extemporized from the long conyolvuli 
which hang from almost every tree, but not always, these 
being deemed superfiuities by»the Washensi. 

Fortunately the baggage fras transferred •without a 
single accident, and though the torrent was strong, the 
donkeys were dragged through the flood by vigorous efforts 
and much objurgation without a casualty, lliis perform- 
ance of crossing the Ungerengeri occupied fully five hours, 
though energy, abuse, and fury.enough were expended for 
an army. 

Eeloading and wringing our clothes dry, we set out 
from the horrible neighbourhood of the river, with its 
reek and filth, in a northerly direction, following a road 
which led up to easy and level ground. Two obtruding 
hills were thus avoided on our left, and after passing them 
wo had shut out the view of the hateful valley. 

I always found myself more comfortable and light- 
hearted while travelling than whei^ chafing and fretting 
in camp at delays which no effort could avoid* and con- 
sequently I fear that some things, while on a march, may 
be tinted somewhat stronger than their appearance or 
merit may properly warrant. But 1 thought that the 
view opening before 'US was much more agreeable than 
the valley of Simbamwenni with' all its indescribable 
fertility.. It was a series of glades gpening one after 
another between forest clumps of young trees, hemmed in 
distantly by isolated peaks and scaTttered mountains. Now 
and again, as we crested low eminences we caught sight 
of, the blue Usagara mountains,^ bounding the horizon 
wostmrly imd northerly, and looked down upon a vast 
expanse plaut whieh lay between. 
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At the foot of the lengthy slope, well-watered hy huh- 
bling springs and mountain rills; we found a comfortable 
khambi with well-made huts, which the natives call Simho. 
It lies just two hours or five miles north-west of the Un- 
gerengeri crossing. The gr()und is rocky, composed princi- 
pally of quartzose detritus swept down by the constant 
streams. In the neighbourhood of these grow bamboo, 
the thickest of which was about two and a half 
inches in diameter; the “ myombo,” a very shapely 
tree, with a clean trunk like an ash, the “imbite,” 
with large, fleshy leaves like the “ mtamba,” sycamore, 
plum-tree, the “ugaza,” ortamarisk, and the “nagungu,” 
a tree containing several wide branches with small 
leaves clustered together in a clump, and the silk- cotton 
tree. 

Though there are no villages or settlements in view of 
Simbo Khambi, there are several clustered within the 
mountain folds, inhabited by Waseguhha somewhat prone 
to dishonest acts and paurder. 

The long broad plain visible from the eminences crossed 
between the Ungerengeri and Simbo was now before us, 
and became known to sorrowful memory subsequently, as 
the Makata Yalley. The initial march was from Simbo, 
its terminus at Behenneko, at the base of the Usagara 
mountains, six marches distant. The valley commences 
with broad undulations, covered with young forests of 
bamboo, which grow thickly along the streams, the dwarf 
fan-palm, the stately Palmyra, and the mgungu. These 
undulations soon become broken by gullies containing 
water, nourishing dense crops of cane reeds and- hroad- 
bladed grass, and, emerging from this district, wide 
savannahs covered with tall grass open into view, with 
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an isolated tree here and there agreeWy breaking the 
monotony of the scene. The Makata is a wilderness con- 
taining but one village of the Waseguhha throughout its 
broad expanse. Venison, consequently, abounds within 
the forest clumps, and the kudu, ^artebeesl, antelope, and 
zebra may be seen at early dawn emerging into the open 
savannahs to feed. At night, the cyn-hysena prowls 
about with its hideous clamour seeking for sleeping prey, 
man or beast. 

The slushy mire, of the savannahs rendered marching 
a work of great difficulty ; its tenacious hold of the feet 
told terribly on men and animals. A ten-mile march 
required ten hours, we were therefore compelled to camp 
in the middle of this wilderness, and construct a new 
khambi, a measure which was afterwards adopted by half 
a dozen caravans. 

The cart did not arrive until nearly midnight, and 
with it, besides three or four broken-down pagazis, came 
Bombay with the dolorous tale, that having put his load 
— consisting of the property tent,* one large •American 
axe, his two uniform coats, his shirts, beads and cloth, 
powder, pistol, and hatchet — on the ground, to go and 
assist the cart out of a quagmire, he had returned to the 
place where he had left it and could not* find it, that he 
believed that some thieving Washensi, who always lurk 
in the rear of caravan^ to pick up stragglers, had de- 
camped with it. Which dismal tale told me at black 
midnight was not received at alt graciously, but rather 
with most wrathful words, all of which the penitent 
captain received as his proper due. Working myself into 
a fury^ 1 enumerated his sins to him ; he had lost a goat 
at Muballeh, he had permitted Ehamisi to desert with 
valuable property at Imbiki; he had frequently showu 
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culpable negligence in not looking after the donkeys’, 
permitting them to be tied up at night 'vrithout seeing 
that they had water, and in the mornings, when about to 
march, he preferred to sle^p until 7 o’clock, rather than 
wake up parly and saddle, the donkeys, that we might 
start at 6 o’clock ; he had shown of late great love for the 
fire, cowering like a bloodless man before it, torpid and 
apathetic; he had now lost the property-tent in thr 
middle of the Masika season, by which carelessness the 
cloth bales would rot and become Talucless ; he had lost 
the axe which 1 should want at Ujiji to construct my 
boat ; and finally, he had lost a pistol and hatchet, and a 
flaskful of the best powder. Considering all these things, 
how utterly incompetent he was to be captain, I would 
degrade him from his ofBice and appoint Mabruki Burton 
instead. Uledi, also, following the example of Bombay, 
instead of being second captain, should giro no orders to 
any soldiers in future, but should himself obey those 
given by Mabruki — the said Mabruki being worth a dozen 
Bombays/ and two dozen Uledis ; and so he was dismissed 
with orders to return at daylight to find the tent, axe, 
pistol, powder, and hatchet. 

The next morning the caravan, thoroughly fatigued 
with the last day’s exertions, was obliged to halt. Bombay 
was despatched after the lost goods; Kingaru, Mabruki 
the Great, and Mabruki the Little were despatched to 
bring back three doti-worth of grain, on which we were 
to subsist in the wilderness. 

Three days passed away and we were still at camp^ 
awaiting, with what patience we possessed, the return ol 
the soldiers. In the meantime provisions ran very low, 
no game could be procured, the birds were so wUd, 
Two days' shooting procured but two potfuls of birds^ 
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consisting of grouse, quail, and pigeons. Bombay returned 
unsuccessfully from his ^rch after the missing property, 
and suffered deep disgrace. 

On the fourth day I despalchgd Shaw with two more 
soldiers, to see what had hecoijid of Kingaru and the two 
Mabrukis. Towards night he returned completely pros- 
trated, with a violent attack of the mukungnru, or ague ; 
but bringing the -missing soldiers, who were thus left to 
report for themselves. 

With most thankful hearts did we quit our camp, where 
so much anxiety of mind and fretfulness had been suffered, 
not heeding a furious rain, which, after drenching us all 
night, might have somewhat damped our ardor for the 
march under other circumstances.* The road for tho first 
mile led over reddish ground, and was drained by gentle 
slopes falling east and west j but, leaving the cover of the 
friendly woods, on whose eastern margin we had been 
delayed so long, we emerged into one of the savannahs, 
whose soil during the rain is as sqft as slush and tena- 
cious as thick mortar, where we were all threatened 
with the fate of the famous Arkansas traveller, who had 
sunk so low in one of the many quagmires in Arkansas 
county, that nothing but his tall “ stbve^pipe ” hat was 
left visible. 

Shaw was sick, and the whole duty of driving the 
foundering caravan devolved upon myself. The Wan- 
yamwezi donkeys stuck in the inire as if they were 
rooted to it. As fast as one \vas hogged from his stub- 
born position, prone to the depths fell another, giving me 
a Sisyphinn labour, which was maddening rnder pelting 
rain, aasisted by such men as Bombay and Uledi, who 
oould not for a whole skin’s sake stomach the storm an4 
mire. Two hoars of such a task enabled me to drag my 
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caravan over a savannah one mile and a half broad ; and 
barely had I finished congratillating myself over my 
success before I was halted by a deep ditch, which, fille I 
with rain-water from the inundated savannahs, had be- 
come a considerable streanj, breast-deep, flowing swiftly 
into the Makata. Donkeys had to bo unloaded, led 
through a torrent, and loaded again on the other bank — 
an operation which consumed a full hour. 

Presently, after straggling through a wood clump, 
barring our progress was* another stream, swollen into 
a river. The bridge being swept away, we were obliged 
to swim and float our baggage over, which delayed us 
two hours more. Leaving this second river-bank, we 
splashed, waded, occasionally half-swimming, and reeled 
through mire, water-dripping grass and matama stalks, 
along the left bank of the Makata proper, until farther 
progress was effectually prevented for that day by a deep 
bend of the river, which we should be obliged to cross the 
next day. ^ 

Though but six miles were traversed during that miser- 
able day, the march occupied ten hours. 

Half dead with fatigue, I yet could feel thankful that 
it was not accompanied by fever, which it seemed a 
miracle to avoid ; for if ever a district was cursed with 
the ague, the Makata wilderness ranks foremost of those 
afflicted. Surely, the sight of Jihe dripping woods en- 
veloped in opaque mist, of the inundated country with 
lengthy swathes of ti^er-grass laid low by the turbid 
flood, of mounds of decaying trees and canes, of the 
swollen river and the weeping sky, was enough to en- 
gender the mukunguru! The well-used k^ambi, and 
the heaps of filth surrovjiding it, were enough to create 
a cholera ! 




DISCOMFORTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL.— THE MAKATA' SWAMP. 
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Tlie Makata, a river •whose breadth* duripg the .dry 
season is but forty feet, in the Masika seasor assnicos 
the breadth, depth, and force of an importtmt river. 
Should it happen to be an npnsnally rainy season, it 
inundates the great plain ■which^stfetches on eitjier pide, 
and converts it into a great lake. It is the main 
feeder of the "Wami river, -which empties into the sea 
between the ports of Saadani and Whinde. About ten 
miles north-east of the Makata crossing, the Great 
Makata, the Little Makata, a nameless creek, and the 
Rudewa river unite ; and tho river thus formed becomes 
known as tho Wami. Throughout XJsagara the Wami is 
known as the Mukondokwa. Three of these streams take 
their rise from the crescent-like XJsagara range, which 
bounds the Makata plain south and south-westerly ; 
while the Rudewa rises in the northern horn of the same 
range. 

So swift was the flow of the Makata, and so inuch did 
its unsteady bridge, half buried in the water, imperil the 
safety of the property, that its transfer from Hbank to 
bank occupied fully flve hours. No sooner had we landed 
every article on the other side, undamaged by the water, 
than the rain poured down in torrents that drenched 
them all, as if they had been dragged through the river. 
To proceed through the swamp which an hour’s rain had 
formed was utterly out of jjhe question. We were accord- 
ingly compelled to camp in a place where every hour fur- 
nished its quota of annoyance. One of the Wangwana 
soldiers engaged at Bagamoyo, named Eingaru, improved 
an opportunity to desert with another Mgwana’s kit. My 
two deteetives, Uledi (Grant’s valet), and Sarmean, were 
immediately despatch^ in pursuit, both being armed 
vriA Axaexkan breech-loaders. They went about their 
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task with an adroitness anJ celerity which augured well 
for their success. In an houf they returned with the 
runaway, having found him hidden in the house of a 
Mseguhha chief called Kigondo, who lived about a mile 
from the, eastern hank of, the river, and who had accom- 
panied Uledi and Sarmean to receive his reward, and 
render an account of the incident. 

Kigondo said, when he had been seated, “ I saw this 
man carrying a bundle, and running hard, by which I 
knew that he was deserting you. We (my wife and I) 
were sitting in our little watch-hut, watching our corn ; 
and, as the road runs close by, this man was obliged to 
come close to us. We called to him when he was near, 
saying, ‘ Master, whero are you going so fast ? Are ypu 
deserting the Musungu, for we know you belong to him, 
since you bought from us yesterday two doti worth of 
meat ?’ ‘ Yes,* said he, ‘ I am running away ; I want to 
get to Simbamwenni. If you will take me there, I will 
give you a doti.* We said to him then, ^ Come into our 
house, a!iid we will talk it over quietly. When he was in 
our house in an inner room, we locked him up, and went 
out again to the watch ; but leaving word with the 
women to look out for him. We knew that, if you 
wanted him, you would send askari (soldiers) after him. 
We had but lit our pipes when we saw two men armed 
wuth short guns, and having np loads, coming along the 
road, looking now and then on the ground, as if they 
were looking at footinarks. We knew them to be the 
^ men we were expecting ; so we hailed them, and said, 
* Masters, what are ye looking for?* They said, * We are 
looking for a man who has deserted our master. Hero 
are hie footsteps. If you have been long in^your hut you 
must have seen him. Can you tell us where ho is ?* We 
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said, ' Yes; he is in otr hause. If jon \rill e&me ^ith ns, 
vre will give him up to you ; but your master must give 
us something for catching him.’ ” 

As Kigondo had promised to* deliver Eingaru up, there 
remained nothing further to db'for Uledi and'Sarmean 
hut to take charge of their prisoner, and bring him and 
his captors to my camp on the western hank of the 
Makata. 'Eingaru received two dozen lashes, and was 
chained ; his captor a doti, besides five khete of red coral 
beads for his wife. * 

That down-pour of rain which visited us the day we 
crosi;>ed the Makata proved the last of the Masika season. 
As the first rainfall which we had experienced occurred 
on the 23rd March, and the last on the 30th April, its 
duration was thirty-nine days. The seers of Bagamoyo 
had delivered their vaticinations concerning this same 
Masika with solemnity. “For forty days,” said they; 
“rain would fall incessantly;” whereas we had but ex- 
perienced eighteen days’ rain. Nevertheless, ,we were 
glad that it was over, for we were tired of stopping day 
after day to dry the bales and grease the tools and iron- 
ware, and of seeing all things of cloth and leather rot 
visibly before our eyes. 

The 1st of May found us struggling through the mire 
and water of the Makata with a caravan bodily sick, from 
the exertion and iatigue*of crossing so^many rivers and 
wading through nmrshes. Shaw Mfoa still suffering from 
his first mukunguru; Zaidi, a soldier, was critically iU 
with tha small-poz ; the kichuma-chuma, “ little irosis,” 
had hold of Bombay across the *chest, rendering him the 
most useless of the unserviceables ; Mabruk Saleem, a 
youth of lusty frame, following the example of Bombay, 
laid himself down on the marshy ground, professing his 
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total inability to breast the Makata swamp ; Abdul Kader, 
the Hindi tailor and adventurer — the weakliest of mortal 
bodies — was ever ailing for lack of ‘'force/' as he ex- 
pressed it in French, i.e. '“ strength,” ever indisposed to 
wwk, shiftless, mock-sick^ but ever hungry. “ Oh ! God,” 
was the cry of my tired soul, “ were all the men of my 
Expedition like this man I should bo compelled to return. 
Solomon was wise perhaps from inspiration, perhaps from 
observation ; I was becoming wise hy experience, and I 
was compelled to observe that when mud and wet sapped 
the physical energy of the lazily-inclined, a dog-whip 
became their backs, restoring them to a sound — some- 
times to an extravagant activity. 

For thirty miles from our camp was the Makata plain 
an extensive swamp. The water was on an average one 
foot in depth; in some places we plunged into holes 
three, four, and even five feet deep. Plash, splash; 
plash, splash, were the only sounds wo heard from the 
commencement of the march until we found the bomas 
occupying the only dry spots along the line of march. 
This kind of work continued for two days, until we came 
in sight of the Kudewa river, another powerful stream 
with banks brimful of rushing rain-water. Crossing a 
branch of the Eudewa, and emerging from the dank reedy 
grass crowding the western bank, the view consisted of 
an immense sheet of water topped by clumps of grass 
tufts and foliage of thinly scattered trees, bounded ten or 
^twelve miles off by the eastern front of the Usagara 
mountain range. The aqme of discomfort and vexation 
was realized on the five-mile march from the Eudewa 
branch. As myself and the Wangwana appeared with 
the loaded donkeys, the pagazis were observed huddled 
on a mound. When asked if the mound was the camp, 
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they replied W.hy, then, do you stop here?” — 

Ugh ! water plenty ! ! ” One drew a line across his 
loins to indicate the depth of water before us, another 
drew a line across his chest,* another across his throat, 
another held his hand over hiS head, by whicl/ he meant 
that we should have to swim. Swim five miles through a 
reedy marsh ! It was impossible ; it was also impossible 
that suck varied accounts could all bo correct. Without 
hesitation, therefore, I ordered the Wangwana to proceed 
wdth the animals. After three hours of splashing through 
four feet of water we reached dry land, and had traversed 
the swanfp of Makata. But not without the swamp with 
its horrors having left a durable impression upon our 
minds; no one was disposed to forget its fatigues, nor 
tho nausea of travel which it almost engendered. Subse- 
quently, we had to remember its passage still more 
vividly, and to regret that we had undertaken the journey 
during the Masika season, when the animals died from 
this date by twos and threes, almos4 every day,^until but 
five sickly worn-out beasts remained ; when the Wang- 
wana, soldiers, and pagazis sickened of diseases innumer- 
able ; when I myself was finally compelled to lie a-bed 
with an attack of acute dysentery whirh brought me to 
the verge of the grave. I suffered more, perhaps, than I 
might have done had I taken the proper medicine, but 
my over-confidence in •that compouilfl, called “Collis 
Brown’s Chlorodyne,” delayed thq cure which ultimately 
resulted from a judicious use of Dover’s powder. In no 
one single case of diarrhoea or acute dysentery had Ihir* 
Chlorodyne,” about which so* much has been said and 
written, any effect of lessening the attack whatever, 
though I used three bottles. To the dysentery con- 
tracted during the transit of the Makata swamp^ only 
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two fell victims, and those were a pagazi and my poor 
little dog “ Omar,” my companion from India. 

The only tree of any prominence in the Maiata valley 
was the Palmyra palm (Bbrassm fidbelliformis), and this 
grew in st)me*place3 in hu^nbers snf&cient to be called a 
grove ; the fruit was not ripe while we passed, otherwise 
we might have enjoyed it as a novelty. The other vege- 
tation consisted of the several species of thorn bush, and 
tho graceful parachute-topped and ever-green mimosa. 

The 4th of May we were ascending a gentle slope 
towards the important village of Behenneko, the first 
village near to which we encamped in Usagara. It lay 
at the foot of the mountain, and its plenitude and moun- 
tain air promised us comfort and health. It was a square, 
compact village, surrounded by a thick wall of mud, en- 
closing cone-topped huts, roofed with bamboo and holcus- 
stalks ; and contained a population of about a thousand 
souls. It has several wealthy and populous neighbours, 
whose inhabitants we independent enough in their 
manner, but not unpleasantly so. The streams are of 
tho purest water, fresh, and pellucid as crystal, bubbling 
over round pebbles and clean gravel, with a music 
delightful to hear to the traveller in search of such a 
sweetly potable element. 

The bamboo grows to serviceable size in the neighbour- 
hood of Behenneko, strong enough for tent and banghy 
poles; and in numbers sufficient to supply an army. 
The mountain slopes are densely wooded with trees that 
mi^t supply very good timber for building purposes. 

We rested four days at this pleasant spot, to recruit 
ourselves, and to allow the sick and feeble time to recover 
a little before testing their ability 'n the ascent of thf 
Usagara mountains. 
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The 8th of May saw us with our terribly jaded men 
and animals winding up tHe steep slopes of the first line 
of hills ; gaining the summit of which we obtained a view 
remarkably grand, which exhibited as in a master picture 
the broad valley of the Maktfla* with its swift streams 
like BO many cords of silver, as the sunshine played dn 
the unshadowed reaches of water, with its thousands of 
graceful palms adding not a little to the charm of the 
.scene, with the great wall of the Uruguru and Uswa- 
panga mountains dimly blue, but sijl^lime in their lofti- 
ness and immensity — forming a fit background to such an 
extensive, far-embracing prospect. 

Turning our faces west, we found ourselves in a moun- 
tain world, fold rising above fold, peak behind peak, 
cone jostling cone ; away to the north, to the west, to the ^ 
south, the mountain tops rolled like so many vitrified 
waves ; not one adust or arid spot was Visible in all this 
scene. The diorama had no sudden changes or striking 
contrasts, for a universal forest of ^ green trees clothed 
every peak, cone, and summit. * 

To the men this first day’s march through the moun- 
tain region of Usagara was an agreeable interlude after 
the successive journey over the flats and heavy undula- 
tions of the maritime region, but to the loaded and 
enfeebled animals it was most trying. We were minus 
two by the time we had«arrived at ourwcamp, but seven 
miles from Behenneko, our first instalment of the debt 
we owed to Makata. Water, sweet and clear, was abun- 
dant in the deep hollows of the mountains, flowing some-- 
times over beds of solid granite^ sometimes over a rich 
red sandstone, whose soft substance was soon penetrated 
by the aqueous element, and whose particles were swept 
away constantly to enrich the valley below ; and in other 
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ravines it dashed, and roared miniature thunder, as it 
leaped over granite boulders and quartz rock, 

The 9th of May, after another such an up-and-down 
course, ascending hills ^ and descending into the twilight 
depths of deepening valleys, we came suddenly upon the 
Mukondokwa, and its narrow pent-up valley crowded 
with rank reedy grass, cane, and thorny hushes; and 
rugged tamarisk which grappled for existence with 
monster convolvuli, winding their coils around their 
trunks with such tenacity and strength, that the tama- 
risk seemed grown hut for their support. 

The valley was barely a quarter of a mile broad in 
some places— at others it widened to about a mile. The 
hills on either side shot up into precipitous slopes, 
clothed with mimosa, acacia, and tamarisk, enclosing a 
river and valley whose curves and folds were as various 
as a serpent’s. 

Shortly after debouching into the Mukondokwa valley, 
we struck the road^ traversed by Captains Burton and 
Speke ift 1857, between Mbumi and Kadetamare (the 
latter place should be called Misonghi, Kadetamare being 
but the name of a chief). After following the left bank 
of the Mukondokwa, during which our route diverged to 
every point from south-east to west, north and north- 
east, for about an hour, we came to the ford. Beyond 
the ford, a short, half-hour’s march, we came to Kiora. 

At this filthy village of Kiora, which was well-grounded 
with goat-dung, and j^eopled with a wonderful number of 
‘‘children for a hamlet that did not number twenty families, 
with a hot sun pouring on the limited open space, with a 
fury that exceeded 128"^ Fahrenheit ; which swarmed with 
flies and insects of known and unknown s|(ecies ; I found, 
as I had been previously informed, the third caravan. 
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which hod started out of Bagamoyo so well fitted and 
supplied. The leader, who was no other than the white 
man Farquhar, was sick-a-bed with swollen legs (Bright’s 
disease), unable to move. * 

As he heard my voice, Far^har staggered •out of his 
tent, so changed from my spruce mate who started from 
Bagamoyo, that I hardly knew him at first. His legs 
were popderous, elephantine, since his leg-illness was of 
elephantiasis, or dropsy. His face was of a deathly 
pallor, for ho had riot been out«of his tent for two weeks. 

A breezy hill, overlooking the village of Kiora, was 
chosen by me for my camping- ground, and as soon as the 
tents were pitched, the animals attended to, and a boma 
made of thorn bushes, Farquhar Vas carried up by four 
men into my tent. Upon being questioned as to the 
cause of his illness, he said he did not know what had 
caused it. He had no pain, he thought, anywhere. I 
asked, “Do you not sometimes feel pain on the right 
side ?” — “ Yes, I think I do ; but I, don’t know.” — “ Nor 
over the left nipple sometimes — a quick throbbing, with a 
shortness of breath ?” — “ Yes, I think I have. I know I 
breathe quick sometimes.” He said his only trouble was 
in the legs, which were swollen to 'aq immense size. 
Though he had a sound appetite, he yet felt weak in the 
legs. 

From the scant information of the disease and its pecu- 
liarities, as given by Farquhar himself, I could only make 
out, by studying a little medical book 1 had with me, that 
“ a swelling of the legs, and sometimes of the body, mighT 
result from either heart, liver, of kidney disease.” But I 
did not know to what to ascribe the disease, unless it was 
to elephantiasis— a disease most common in Zanzibar; 
nor did 1 know how to treat it in a man who could not 
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tell me wbetlier he felt pain in his head or in his back, is 
his feet or in his chest. 

It was therefore fortunate for me that I OTertook him 
at Eiora ; though he w.as about to prove a sore incum- 
brance to me, for he was lic^t able to walk, and the donkey- 
carriage, after the rough experience of the Makata valley, 
was failing. I could not possibly leave him at Kiora, 
death would soon overtake him there ; but how long I 
could convey a man in such a state, through a country 
devoid of carriage, was a question to be resolved by 
circumstances. 

On the 11th of May, the third and fifth caravans, now 
united, followed up the right bank of the Mukondokwa, 
through fields of holcxts, t^ great Mukondokwa ranges 
rising in liigher altitude as we proceeded west, and en- 
folding us in the narrow river valley round about. Wo 
left Muniyi Usagara on our right, and soon after found 
hill-spurs athwart our road, which wo were obliged to 
ascend and descend. . 

A march of eight miles from the ford of Misonghi 
brought us to another ford of the Mukondokwa, whei^e 
we bid a long adieu to Burton’s road, which led up to 
the Croma pass and up the steep slopes of Bubeho. Our 
road left the right bank and followed the left over a 
country quite the reverse of the Mukondokwa Valley, 
enclosed between mountain ranges. Fertile soils and 
spontaneous vegetation, reeking with miasma and over- 
powering from their odour, we had exchanged for a 
arduthy wilderness of aloetic and cactaceous plants, 
where the kolquall aifd several thorn bushes grew 
paramount. 

Instead of the tree-clad heights, slopes'' and vaUeysj 
instead of cultivated fields, we saw now the confines oi 
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an T^uinbabited wilderness; The hill* tops, were bared of 
their bosky crowns, and revealed their rocky natures 
bleached white by rain and sun. Nguru Peak, the loftiest 
of the Usagara cones, stood fight shoulderwards of us as 
we ascended the long slope <)jf, dun-grey soil which rose 
beyond the brown Mnkondokwa on the left. 

At the distance of two miles ttojn. the last ford, we 
found a neat khambi, situated (dose to the river, where it 
first broke into a furious rapid. 

The next morning the caravan was preparing for the 
march, when I was informed that the “ Bana Mdogo ” — 
little master — Shaw, had not yet arrived with the cart, 
and the men in charge of it. Late the previous night 1 
had despatched one donkey for ^haw, who had said he 
was too ill to walk, and another for the load that was on 
the cart ; and had retired satisfied that they would soon 
arrive. My conclusion, when I learned in the morning 
that the people had not yet come in, was that Shaw was 
not aware that for five days we should have to march 
through a wilderness totally uniithabited. I* therefore 
despatched Ghowpereh, a Mgwana soldier, with the follow- 
ing note to him : — “ You wUl, upon receipt of this order, 
pitch the cart into the nearest ravine, ffvUy, or river, as tvell 
as aU the extra pack saddles ; and come at once, for QodHt 
sake, for we must not starve here /” 

One, two, three, and four hours were passed by me in 
the utmost impatience, waiting, but in vain, for Shaw. 
Having a long march before us,*I could wait no longer, 
but went to meet his party myself. About a quarter joLa 
mile.from the ford I met the of the laggards— stout, 
burly Chowpereh — and, 0 cartmakers, listen! he carried 
the cart on his head— wheels, shafts, body, axle, and all 
complete ; he having found that carrying it was mneb 
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easier than drawing it. The sight was such a damper to 
my regard for it as an experiment, that the cart was 
wheeled into the depths of the tall reeds, and there left. 
The central figure was Shp.w himself, riding at a gait 
which seemed to leave it ^oubtful on my mind whether 
he or his animal felt most sleepy. Upon expostulating 
with him for keeping the caravan so long waiting when 
there was a march on hand, in a most peculiar voice — 
which he always assumed when disposed to be ugly- 
tempered — he said he had done the best he could ; but as 
I had seen the solemn pace at which he rode, I felt 
dubious about his best endeavours ; and of course there 
was a little scene, but the young European mtohgi of an 
East African expedition^ must needs sup with the fellows 
he has chosen. 

We arrived at Madote at 4 p.m., minus two donkeys^ 
which had stretched their weary limbs in death. We 
had crossed the Mukondokwa about 3 p.h., and after 
taking its bearings and course, I made sure that its rise 
took place near a group of mountains about forty miles 
north by west of Nguru Peak. Our road led W.N.W., 
and at this place finally diverged from the river. 

On the 14th, after a march of seven miles over hills 
whose sandstone and granite formation cropped visibly 
here and there above the surface, whose stony and dry 
aspect seemed r^fiected in everj^ bush and plant, and 
having gained an altitude of about eight hundred feet 
above the flow of the Mukondokwa, we sighted the Lake 
of TIgombo — a grey sheet of water lying directly at the 
foot of the hill, from vdiose summit we gazed at the 
scene. The view was neither beautiful nor pretty, but 
what I should call refreshing; it afiTorded a pleasant 
relief to the eyes fatigued from dwelling on the bleak 
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country around. Besides, the immediite neighbourhood 
of the lake was too tame* to call forth any enthusiasm ; 
there were no grandly swelling mountains, no smiling 
landscapes — nothing but a dun-brown peak, about one 
thousand feet high above the ^iiifface of the lake at its 
western extremity, from which the lake derived its name, 
TJgombo ; nothing but a low dun-brown irregular range, 
running parallel with its northern shore at the distance 
of a milc^; nothing but a low plain stretching from its 
western shore far away towards^ the Mpwapwa Mountains 
and Marenga Mkali, then apparent to us from our coign 
of vantage, from which extensive scene of dun-brownness 
we were glad to rest our eyes on the quiet grey water 
beneath. * 

Descending from the summit of the range, which 
bounded the lake east for about four hundred feet, we 
travelled along the northern shore. The time occupied 
in the journey from the eastern to the western extremity 
was exactly one hour and thirty minutes. 

As this side represents its greatest length, I* conclude 
that the lake is three miles long by two miles greatest 
breadth. The immediate shores of the lake on all sides, 
for at least fifty feet from the water’s edge, is one im- 
passable morass nourishing rank reeds and rushes, where 
the hippopotamus’ ponderous form has crushed into watery 
trails the soft composition of the morass^as he passes from 
the lake on his nocturnal excursions ; the lesser animals, 
such as the mbogo (bufialo), the*^^ punda- terra ” (zebra), 
the twiga ” {giraffe), the boar, the kudu, the hyrai^ ox 
coney, and the antelope, come l^ere also to quench their 
thirst by night The surface of the lake swarms with an 
astonishing variety of water-fowl, such as black swan, 
duck, ibis sacra, cranes, pelicans ; and soaring above on 
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the look-out for 'their prey - are fish-eagles, and hawks, 
while the neighbourhood is resonant with the loud chirps 
of the guinea-fowls calling for their young, with the 
harsh cry of the toucan, the cooing of the pigeon, and 
the “ tu-whit, tu-whoo" of the owl. From the long grass 
in its vicinity also issue tVe grating and loud cry of the 
fiorican, woodcock, and grouse. 

Being obliged to halt here two days, owing to the 
desertion of the Hindi cooper Jako with one of my best 
carbines, I improved the opportunity of exploring the 
northern and southern shores of the lake. At the rocky 
foot of a low, humpy hill on the northern side, about fifteen 
feet above the present surface of the water I detected in 
most distinct and definite lines the agency of waves. From 
its base could be traced clear to the edge of the dank morass 
tiny lines of comminuted shell as plainly marked as the 
small particles which lie in rows on a beech after a re- 
ceding tide. There is no doubt that the wave-marks on the 
sandstone might have been traced much higher by one 
skilled in geology ; ft was only its elementary character 
that was visible to me. Nor do I entertain the least doubt, 
after a two days’ exploration of the neighbourhood, espe- 
cially of the low plain at the western end, that this Lake 
of Ugombo is but the tail of what was once a large body 
of water equal in extent to the Tanganika; and, after 
ascending half way up Ugombo Peak, this opinion was 
confirmed when*! saw the long-depressed line of plain 
at its base stretching* towards the Mpwapwa Mountains 
thirty miles off, and thence round to Marenga Mkali, and 
covering all that extensivp surface of forty miles in breadth, 
and an unknown length. A depth of twelve feet more, I 
thought, as I gazed upon it, would give the lake a length 
of thirty miles, and a breadtii of ten. A depth of thirty 
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feet would increase its length over a hundred miles, and 
give it a breadth of fifty, 'for such was the fevel nature oi 
the plain that stretched west of TJgombo, and north o. 
Marenga Mkali. Besides the water of the lake partook 
slightly of the bitter nature of 'the Matamombo creek, 
distant fifteen miles, and in a still lesser degree of that of 
Marenga Mkali, forty miles off. 

Towards the end of the first day of our halt the Hindi 
cooper Jbko arrived in camp, alleging as an excuse, that 
feeling fatigued he. had fallen asleep in some bushes a few 
feet from the roadside. Having been the cause of our de- 
tention in the hungry wilderness of Ugombo, 1 was not in 
a frame o‘f mind to forgive him ; so, to prevent any' future 
truant tricks on his part, 1 was^ under the necessity of 
including him with the chained gangs of runaways. 

Two more of our donkeys died, and to prevent any of 
the valuable baggage being left behind, 1 was obliged to 
send Farquhar off on my own riding-ass to the village 
of Mpwapwa, thirty miles off, under charge of Mabruki 
Burton. • . 

To save the Expedition from ruin, I was reluctantly 
compelled to come to the conclusion that it were better 
for me, for him, and all concerned, tl^at he be left with 
some kind chief of a village, with a six mbnths’ supply of 
cloth and beads, until he got well, than that he make his 
own recovery impossible. 

The 16th- of May saw us journeying over the plain 
which lies between 'Ugombo and Mpwapwa, skirting close, 
at intervals, a low range of kap-rock, out of which ^h^d 
become displaced by some vid^t agency several immense 
boulders. On its slopes grew the kolquall to a size which 
1 Iwd not seen in Abyssinia. In the plain grew baobab^ 
and immense faimafind, and a variety of thorn. 
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Within nve hoifra from Ugombo the mountain range 
deflected towards the north-east; while we continued on a 
north-westerly course, heading for the lofty mountain-line 
of the Mpwapwa. To our left towered to the blue clouds 
the gigantic Rubeho. *Tljie adoption of this new road to 
XJnyanyembe by which we were travelling was now ex- 
plained — we were enabled to avoid the passes and stiff 
steeps of Eubeho, and had nothing worse to encounter 
tlian a broad smooth plain, which sloped gently to 
Ugogo. 

After a march of fifteen miles we camped at a dry 
mtoui, called Matamombo, celebrated for its pools of 
bitter water of the colour of ochre. Monkeys and rhino- 
ceroses, besides kudus, steinboks, and antelopes, were 
numerous in the vicinity. At this camp my little dog 
“ Omar ” died of inflanunation of the bowels, almost on 
the threshold of the country — Ugogo — where his faithful 
watchfulness would have been invaluable to me. 

Tho next day’s march was also fifteen miles in length, 
through one interminiCble jungle of thorn-bushes. Within 
two miles of the camp, the road led up a small river bed, 
broad as an avenue, clear to the khambi of Mpwapwa, 
which was situated close to a number of streams of the 
purest water. 

The following morning found us much fatigued after 
the long marches, from Ugombo^ and generally disposed 
to take advantage of the precious luxuries Mpwapwa 
offered to caravans fresh from the fly-plagued lands of 
the^Waseguhha and Wadoe. Sheikh Thani — clever but 
innocently-speaking old Arab — was encamped undfflr the 
grateful umbrage of a huge Mtamba sycamore, and had 
been regaling himself with fresh milk, luscfous mutton, 
and rich bullock humps, ever since his arrival here, two 
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days before ; and, as be informed me, il did^ not suit bis 
views to quit sucb a bappy abundance so soon for the 
saline nitrous water of Marenga Mkali, with its several 
terekezas, and manifold disagreeables. “ No !” said be to 
me, emphatically, “ better stop^here two or three days, 
give your tired animals some rest; collect all the pagazis 
you can, fill your inside with fresh milk, sweet potatoes, 
beef, mutton, ghee, honey, beans, matama, maweri, and 
nuts ; — then, Inshallah ! we shall go together through 
Ugogo without stopping anywhere.” As the advice tallied 
accurately with my own desires and keen appetite for tho 
good things he named, he had not long to wait for my 
assent to liis counsel. “ Ugogo,” continued he, “ is rich 
with milk and honey — rich in floiir, beans, and almost 
every eatable thing ; and, Inshallah ! before another week 
is gone we shall be in Ugogo !” 

I bad heard from passing caravans so many extremely 
favourable reports respecting Ugogo and its productions 
that it appeared to me a very Land of Promise, and I was 
most anxious to refresh my jaded stomach with>Bome of 
the precious esculents raised in Ugogo ; but when I heard 
that Mpwapwa also furnished some of those delicate eat- 
ables, and good things, most of the morning hours were 
spent in inducing the slow-witted peopld to part with 
them; and when, finally, eggs, milk, honey, mutton, 
ghee, ground matama and beans had \een collected in 
sufficient quantities to produce a respectable meal, my 
keenest attention and best culinary*talents were occupied 
for a couple of hours in converting this crude supply iqta 
a break^t which should be accepted by and befit a 
stomach at once fastidious and famished, such as mine 
was. The subsequent healthy digestion of it proved my 
endeavours to have been eminently successfuL At the 
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termination of this eventful day, the follo\ring remark 
was jotted down in my diary : “ Thank God ! After 
fifty-seven days of living upon matama porridge and 
tough goat, I have enjoyed with unctuous satisfaction a 
real breakfast and dinh^r^” 

It was in one of the many small villages which are 
situated upon the slopes of the Mpwapwa that a refuge 
and a home for Farquhar was found until he should be 
enabled by restored health to start to join us at Unya- 
nyembe. 

Food was plentiful and of sufficient variety to suit the 
most fastidious — cheap also, much cheaper than we had 
experienced for many a day. Leucole, the cLief of the 
village, with whom arrangements for Farquhar’s protection 
and comfort were made, was a little old man of mild eye 
and very pleasing face, and on being informed that it 
was intended to leave the Musungu entirely under his 
charge, suggested that some'man should be left to w&it on 
him, and interpret his vrishes to his people. 

As Jako was the 'only one who could speak English, 
except Bombay and Selim, Jako was appointed, and 
the chief Leucole was satisfied. Six months’ provisions 
of white beads, Merikani and Eaniki cloth, together 
with two doti of handsome doth to serve as a present 
to Leucole after his recovery, were taken to Farquhar 
by Bombay, togctther with a Starr’s carbine, 300 rounds 
of cartridge, a set of cooking pots, and 3 lbs. of tea. 

Abdullah bin Nasibj who was found encamped here with 
five hundred pagazis, and a train of Arab and Wasawahili 
satellites, who revolveda around his importance, treated 
me in somewhat the same manner that Hamed bin^Solay* 
man treated Speke at Easenge. Followed by his' satel- 
lites, he came, (a tall nervoos-lcoking man, of fifty or 
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lliereaboiitB) to bo 3 me in' my camp, and asked me if 1 
Trished to purchase donkeys. As all my animals were 
either sick or moribund, I replied very readily in the 
affirmative, upon 'which he graeiougly said he would sell 
me as many as I wanted, a^ f«i> payment 1 cpuld give 
him a draft on Zanzibar. I thought him a very con- 
siderate and kind person, fully justifying the encomiums 
lavished op him in Burton's ‘Lake Begions of Central 
Africa,’ and accordingly I treated him with the consider- 
ation due to so great and good a man. The morrow 
came, and with it went Abdullah bin Nasib, or “ Kisesa,” 
as he is called by the 'Wanyamwezi, with all his pagazis, 
his train of followers, and each and every one of his 
donkeys, towards Bagamoyo, without so much as giving 
a “ Kwaheri,” or good-bye. 

At this place there are generally to be found from ten 
to thirty pagazis awaiting up-caravans. I was fortunate 
enough to secure twelve good people, who, upon my 
arrival at TJnyanyembe, without w exception, volun- 
tarily engaged themselves as carriers to Ujiji. With the 
formidable marches of Marenga Mkali in front, I felt 
thankful for this happy windfall, which resolved the 
difficulties I had been anticipating; f(n I had but ten 
donkeys left, and four of these were so enfeebled that 
they were worthless as baggage animals. 

Mpwapwa — so called by the Arabs, who have managed 
to corrupt almost every native word — is called “ Mbamb- 
wa” by the Wasagara. It is a niountain range rising 
over 6,000 feet above the sea, bounding on the north the 
extensive plain which commenced at Ugombo lake, and on 
. the east ^t part of the plain which is called Marenga 
MkaH,' which, stretches iaway beyond the borders of 
Uhvmba. Opposite Mpwapwa, at the distance of thirty 
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miles or so^ rises the Anak peak of Eubeho, with severai 
other ambitious and tall brethren cresting long lines of 
rectilinear scarps, which ascend from the plain of 
Ugombo and Marenga Mkali as regularly as if they had 
been chiselled out by the hattds of generations of masons 
and stonecutters. 

Upon looking at Mpwapwa’s greenly-tinted slopes, dark 
with many a densely-foliaged tree ; its many rills flowing 
sweet and clear, nourishing besides thick patches of gum 
and thorn bush, giant sycamore and parachute-topped 
mimosa, and permitting my imagination to picture sweet 
views behind the tall cones above, I was tempted to brave 
the fatigue of an ascent to the summit. Nor was my love 
for the picturesque disappointed. One sweep of the eyes 
embraced hundreds of square miles of plain and mountain, 
from Ugombo Peak away to distant Ugogo, and from 
Eubeho and Ugogo to the dim and purple pasture lands 
of the wild, untamable Wahumba. The plain of Ugombo 
and its neighbour of Marenga Mkali, apparently level as 
a sea, wits dotted here and there with hillocks dropt in 
Nature’s careless haste,” which appeared like islands amid 
the dun and green expanse. Where the jungle was dense 
the color was green, alternating with dark brown ; where 
the plain appeared denuded of bush and brake it had a 
whity-brown appearance, on which the passing clouds 
now and again c^st their deep shadows. Altogether this 
side of the picture was not inviting; it exhibited too 
plainly the true wilderness in its sternest aspect; but 
perhaps the knowledge that in the bosom of the vast 
plain before me there wtfs not one drop of water but was 
bitter as nitre, and undrinkable as urine^^^ prejudiced me 
against it. The hunter might consider it a paradise, for 
in its depths were all kinds of game to attract his kearnst 
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foBtincts; but to the mere* traveller it ha^ a stern ont> 
look. Nearer, however, tb the base of the Mpwapwa the 
aspect of the plain altered. At first the jungle thinned, 
openings in the wood appeaiiod, then wide and naked 
clearings, then extensive fields of the har^y holcns, 
Indian com, and maweri or bajri, with here and there a 
square tembe or village. Still nearer ran thin lines of 
fresh young grass, great trees surrounded a patch of 
alluvial meadow. A broad river-bed, containing several 
rivulets of water, ran through jihe thirsty fields, convey- 
ing the vivifying element which in this part of Usagara 
was so scarce and precious. Down to the river-bed sloped 
the Mpwapwa, roughened in some places by great bouldere 
of basalt, or by rock masses, which had parted from a 
precipitous scarp, where clung the kolquall with a sure 
hold, drawing nourishment where every other green thing 
failed; clad in others by the hardy mimosa, which rose 
like a sloping bank of green verdure almost to the 
summit. And, happy sight to me so long a stranger to 
it, there were hundreds of cattle grazing, imparting a 
pleasing animation to the solitude of the deep folds of the 
mountain range. 

But the fairest- view was obtained by looking north- 
ward towards the dense group of mountains which 
buttressed the front range, &cing towards Bubeho. It 
was the home of the wjuds, which starting here and 
sweeping down the precipitous slopes and solitary peaks 
on the western side, and gathering strength as they 
rushed through the prairie-like Morenga Mkali, howled 
through XTgogo and Unyamwezi with the force of a storm. 
It was also the home of the dews, where sprang the clear 
firings which cheered by their music the bosky d^lfl 
Mow, and enriched the populous district of Mpwap^ 
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One felt better, stronger, on this breezy height, drinking 
in the pure air and feasting the eyes on -such a varied 
landscape as it presented, on spreading plateaus green as 
lawns, on smooth rounded, tops, on mountain vales con- 
taining recesses which might charm a hermit’s soul, on 
deep and awful ravines where reigned a twilight gloom, 
on fractured and riven precipices, on huge fantastically- 
worn boulders which overtopped them, on picturesque 
tracts which embraced all that was wild, and all that was 
poetical in Nature. 

Mpwapwa, though the traveller from the coast will feel 
grateful for the milk it furnished after being so long 
deprived of it, will be kept in mind as a most remarkable 
place for earwigs. In my tent they might be counted by 
thousands ; in my slung cot they were by hundreds ; on 
my clothes they were by fifties ; on my neck and head 
they were by scores. The several plagues of locusts, 
fleas, and lice sink into utter insignificance compared 
with this fearful one -of earwigs. It is true they did not 
bite, and' they did no{ irritate the cuticle, but what their 
presence and numbers suggested was something so hor- 
rible that it drove one nearly insane to think of it. Who 
will come to East Africa without reading the experiences 
of Burton and Speke ? Who is he that having read them 
will not remember with horror the dreadful account given 
by Speke of his eRcounters with jihese pests ? My intense 
nervous watchfulness alone, I believe, saved me from a 
like calamity. 

.-Second to the earwigs in importance and in numbers 
were the white ants, whose powers of destructiveness 
were simply awful. Mats, cloth, portmanteaus, clothes, 
in short, every article I possessed, seemed .on the vei^e 
of destruction, and, as I witnessed theii voracity, I £eli 
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anxious lest my tent should be deyoured while I slept. 
This was the first khambi since leaving the coast where 
their presence became a matter of anxiety ; at all other 
camping places hitherto the* red and black ants had 
usurped our attention, but at Mpwapwa the red species 
were not seen, while the black were also very scarce. 

After a three days’ halt at Mpwapwa I decided ox a 
march to Marenga Mkali, which should be uninterrupted 
until we reached Myumi in Ugogo, where I should be 
inducted into the tfrt of paying tribute to the Wagogo 
chiefs. The fiist march to IQsokweh was purposely made 
short, being barely four miles, in order to enable Sheikh 
Thani, Sheikh Hamed, and five or six Wasawahili cara- 
vans to come up with me at Ghunyo on the confines of 
Marenga Mkali. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THROUGH MARENGA MKALI, UGOGO, AND UYANZI, TO 
UNYANYEMBB, 

Mortality amongst the baggage animals. — The contumacious Wagogo. 
— Mobs of Mjenads. — Tribute paying. — Necessity of prudence. — 
Oration of the.sguide. — The genjiine ** XJgogians.” — Vituperative 
power.— A surprised chief. — The famous Mizanza. — Killing hyanas. 
— Tho Greeks and Remans of Africa. — A critical moment. — The 
^ elephant’s back.” —The wilderness of Ukimbu.— End of tho first 
stage of the search. — Arrival at Unyanyembe. 

The 22nd of May saw Thani and Hamed’s caravans united 
with my own at Chunyo, three and a half hours^ march 
from Mpwapwa. The road from the latter place ran along 
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the skirts of the Mpwapwa" range ; at 'three or four places 
it crossed outlying sputs that stood isolated from the 
main body of the range. The last of these hill spurs, 
joined by an elevated cross ri^ge to the Mpwapwa, shelters 
the temhe of Chunyo, situated* on the wester^ face, from 
the stormy gusts that come roftring down the steep elopes. 
The water of Chunyo is eminently had, in fact it is its 
saline-nitrous nature which has given the name Marenga 
Mkali — hitter water — to . the wilderness which separates 
Ueagara from Ugogo. Though extremely offensive to the 
palate, Arabs and the natives drink it without fear, and 
without any bad results ; but they are careful to withhold 
their baggage animals from the pits. Being ignorant of 
its nature, and not exactly, understanding what precise 
location was meant by Marenga Mkali, I permitted the 
donkeys to be taken to water, as usual after a march ; 
and the consequence was calamitous in the extreme. 
What the fearful swamp of Makata bad spared, the waters 
of Marenga Mkali destroyed. . In less than five days after 
our departure from Chunyo or Marenga Mkali, five out of 
' the nine donkeys left to me at the time — the five healthiest 
animals' — ^fell victims. 

We formed quite an imposing oaravair as wo emerged 
from inhospitable Chunyo, in number amounting to about 
four hundred souls. We were strong in guns, flags, 
horns, sounding drums ajrd noise. To Sheikh Hamed, by 
permission of Sheikh Thani, and myself was allotted the 
task of guiding and leading this great caravan through 
dreaded Ugogo ; which was a most unhappy selection; as 
will he seen hereafter. • 

Marenga Mkali, over thirty miles across, was at last 
before us. This distance had to be traversed 'within 
thirty-six hours* so that the fatigue of the ordinary march 
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would be more than doubled by this. From Cbunyo to 
Ugogo not one drop of water was* to be found. As a large 
caravan, say over two hundred souls, seldom travels over 
one and three-quarter nvles^per hour, a march of thirty 
miles would require seventeen hours of endurance without 
water and but little rest. East Africa generally possess- 
ing unlimited quantities of water, caravans have not been 
compelled for laok of the element to have recourse to the 
mushok of India and the khirbeh of Egypt. Being able 
to cross the waterless districts by ‘a couple of long 
marches, they content themselves for the time with a 
9mall gourdful, and with keeping their imaginations 
dwelling upon the copious quantities they will drink upon 
arrival at the watering-place. 

The march through this waterless district was most 
monotonous, and a dangerous fever attacked me, which 
seemed to eat into my very vitals. The wonders of Africa 
that bodied themselves forth in the shape of flocks of 
zebras, girafles, eland^, or antelopes, galloping over the 
jungleless* plain, had no charm for me ; nor could they 
serve to draw my attention from the severe fit of sickness 
which possessed me. Towards the end of the first march 
1 was not able to sit upon the donkey’s back ; nor would 
it do, when but a third of the way across the wilderness, 
to halt until the next day; soldiers were therefore 
detailed to carry me in a hammock, and, when the 
ierekeza was performed in the afternoon, 1 lay in a 
lethargic state, unconscious of all things. . With the 
ni^t passed the fever, and, at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
when the march was resfimed, 1 was booted and spurred, 
and thp recognized mtongi of my caravan once more. At 
8 A.H. we had performed the thirty-two The 

wilderness of Marenga MkaU had been paused aad we bad 
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entered XJgogo, which was* at once a 'dreaded land to mj- 
earsTan, and a Land of Proi^iise to myself. 

The transition from the wilderness into this Promised 
Land was very gradual und efisy.^ Very slowly the jungle 
thinned, the cleared land waB«a>long time apQiearing, and 
when it had finally appeared, there were no signs of 
cultivation until we could clearly make out the herbage 
and vegetation on some hill slopes to our right running 
parallel with our route, then we saw timber on the hills, 
and broad acreage under cultivation — and, lo ! as we 
ascended a wave of reddish earth covered with tall weeds 
and cane,^ hut a few feet from us, and directly across our 
path, were the fields of matama and grain we had been 
looking for, and Ugogo had heen^entered an hour before. 

The vievr was not such as I expected. I had imagined 
a plateau several hundred feet higher than Marenga 
Mkali, and an expansive view which should reveal Ugogo 
and its characteristics at once. But instead, while 
travelling from the tall weeds which covered the clearing 
which had preceded the cultivated parts, we hhd entered 
into the depths of the taller matama stalks, and, excepting' 
some distant hills near Mvumi, where the Great Sultan 
lived — the first of the tribe to whom we sjiould pay tribute 
— the view was extremely limited. 

However, in the neighbourhood of the first village a 
glimpse at some of th|) peculiar features of Ugogo was 
obtained, and there was a vast plain — now flat, now 
heaving upwards, here level as & table, there tilted up 
into rugged knolk'hristling with scores of rough boulders 
of immense «ze, which lay piled one above another as if 
the childrea of a .Titanic race had been playing at house- 
building. Indeed, these piles of rounded, angular, and 
nven rock formed ministure bills of tbemselves, aod 
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appeared as if each body had been ejected upwards by 
some violent agency beneath. There was one of these in 
particular, near Mvumi, which was so large, and being 
slightly obscured from vjew.by the outspreading branches 
of a gigantic baobab, bore- such a strong resemblance to a 
square tower of massive dimensions, that for a long time 
I cherished the idea that I had discovered something most 
interesting which had strangely escaped the notice of my 
predecessors in East Africa. A nearer view dispelled the 
illusion, and proved it to b« a huge cube of rock, measur- 
ing about forty feet each way. The baobabs were also 
particularly conspicuous on this scene, no other kind of 
tree being visible in the cultivated parts. These had 
probably been left for two reasons : first, want of proper 
axes for felling trees of such enormous growth ; secondly, 
because during a famine the fruit of the baobab furnishes 
a flour which, in the absence of anything better, is said to 
be eatable and nourishing. 

The first words I h^ard in Ugogo were from a Wagogo 
elder, of sturdy form, who in an indolent way tended the 
flocks, but showed a marked interest in the stranger clad 
in white flannels, with a Hawkes’ patent cork solar topee 
on his head, a most unusual thing in Ugogo, who came 
walking past him, and there were “ Yambo, Musungu, 
Yambo, bana, bana,” delivered with a voice loud enough 
to make itself heard a full mile away. No sooner had the 
greeting been delivered than the word “ Musungu ” seemed 
to electrify his entire Village ; and the people of other 
viHflges, situated at intervals near the road, noting the 
excitement that reigned lit the first, also participated in 
the general frenzy which seemed suddenly to have 
possessed them. I consider my progress &om the first 
village to Mvumi to have been most triumphant; fori 
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was accompanied by a furious mob of men, women, and 
children, all almost as itaked as Mother Eye when the 
world first dawned upon her in the garden of Eden, 
fighting, quarrelling, jostling, staggering against each 
other for the best view of tlja white man, the like of 
whom was now seen for the first time in tfiis part of 
Ugogo. The cries of admiration, such as “ Hi-le !” which 
broke often and in confused uproar upon my ear, were not 
gratefully accepted, inasmuch as I deemed many of them 
impertinent. A respectful sjlence and more reserved 
behaviour would have won my esteem ; but, ye powers, 
who cause^ etiquette to be observed in Usungu,* respectful 
silence, reserved behaviour, and esteem are terms unknown 
in savage Ugogo. Hitherto I ha^ compared myself to a 
merchant of Bagdad travelling among the Kurds of 
Kurdistan, selling his wares of Damascus silk, kefiyehs, 
&c . ; but now I was compelled to lower my standard, and 
thought myself not much better than a monkey in a 
zoological collection. One of my soldiers requested them 
to lessen their vociferous noise ; bift the evil-minded race 
ordered him to shut up, as a thing unworthy to speak to 
the Wagogo ! When I imploringly turned to the Arabs 
for counsel in this strait, old Sheikh Thani, always worldly 
wise, said, .“Heed them not; they are dogs who bite 
besides barking.” 

At 9 A.M. we were in, our boma, no*y Mvumi village ; 
but here also crowds of Wagogo came to catch a glimpse 
of the Musungu, whose presence ‘was soon made known 
throughout the district of Mvumi. But two hours later! was 
obUvious of their endeavours to see me ; for, despite repeated 
doses of quinine, the miLkunguru had sure bold of me. 

* The next day was a march of eight milesi firom East 

* Wliite man’s land. 
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Mvnmi to West MTumi, where lired the Sultan of the 
district. The quantity and variety of provisions which 
arrived at our boma did not belie the reports respecting 
the productions of Ugogo. Milk, sour and sweet, honey, 
beans, matama, mawerr, Indian com, ghee, pea-nuts, and 
a species of bean-nut very like a large pistachio or an 
almond, water-melons, pumpkins, mush-melons, and 
cucumbers were brought, and readily exchanged for 
Merikani, Kaniki, and for the white Merikani beads and 
Sami-Sami, or Sam-Sam. The trade and barter which 
progressed in the camp frOm morning till night reminded 
me of the customs existing among the Gallas and Abys- 
sinians. Eastward, caravans were obliged to despatch 
m^n with clo th, to purchase from the villagers. This 
was unne'cessary*n^5^%ilL people voluntarily 

brought every vendible they possessea'lrtfijihe camp. The 
smallest breadth of white or blue cloth Wcame smbutble 
and useful in purchasing provisions — even a loin-cloth 
worn threadbare. 

The day after- ourcmarch was a halt. -We had fixed 
this day for bearing the tribute to the Great Sultan of 
Mvumi. Prudent and cautious Sheikh Thani early began 
this important duty, the omission of which would have 
been a signal for war. Earned and Thani sent two 
faithful slaves, well up to the eccentricities of the Wagogo 
sultans — well spoken, having glib tongues and the real 
instinct for trade'ks carried on ainongst Orientals. They 
bore six doti of cloths, viz., one doti of Dabwani Ulyah 
contributed by myself, also one doti of Barsati from me, 
two* doti Merikani Satine from Sheikh Thani, and two 
doti of Eaniki from Sheiih Earned, as a first instalment 
of the tribute. The slaves were absent a full hoifr, but 
having wasted their powers of pleading, in vain, they 
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returned with the demand for more, which Sheikh Thani 
communicated to me in this wise : 

“ Auf 1 this Sultan is a very had man — a yery bad man 
indeed ; he says, the Musungu is a great man, I call him a 
sultan; the Musungu is very rl^bf^or he has several cara- 
vans already gone past ; the Musungu must pay'forty doti, 
and the Arabs must pay twelve doti each, for they have 
rich caravans. It is of no use for yon to tell me you are 
all one caravan, otherwise why so many flags and tents ? 
Go and bring me sixty doti, with less I will not be satisfied.” 

I suggested to Sheikh Thani, upon hearing this exorbi- 
tant demand, that had 1 twenty Wasungu* armed with 
Winchester repeating rifies, the Sultan might be obliged 
to pay tribute to me ; but Thani grayed and begged me 
to be cautious lest angry words might irritate the Sultan 
and cause him to demand a double tribute, as he was 
quite capable of doing so ; “ and if yon preferred war,” 
said he, “ your pagazis would all desert, and leave you 
and your cloth to the small mercy of the Wagogo.” But 
I hastened to allay his fears by tilling Bombay, in his 
presence, that I had foreseen such demands on the part 
of the Wagogo, and that having set aside one hundred 
and twenty doti of honga cloths, I sliould not consider 
myself a sufferer if the Sultan demanded and I paid forty 
cloths to him; that he must therefore open the honga 
bale, and permit Sheikh Thani to extract such cloths as 
the Sultan might like. * 

^eikh Thani, having put on the cap of consideration 
and joined heads with Hamed and the faithful services, 
thought if I pud twelve doti, out of which three should 
be of Ulyahf qualify, that the Sultan might possibly con* 
descend to acefyt our tribute ; supposing he was per* 
* White aoea. t 
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saaded by th^e oratorical words of the “ Faithfuls,” that 
the Musungu* had nothing wAh him but the mashiwa 
(boat), which would be of no use to him, come what 
might, — with which prudent suggestion the Musungu 
concurred,^ seeing its wisdom. 

The slares departed, bearing this time from our boma 
thirty doti, with our best wishes for their success. In 
an hour they returned with empty hands, but yet unsuc- 
cessful. The Sultan demanded six doti of Merikani, and 
a fundo of bubu, from theu Musungu ; and from the Arabs 
and other carayans, twelve doti more. For the third 
time the slaves departed for the Sultan’s tembe, carrying 
with them six doti Merikani and a fundo of bubu from 
myself, and ten doti ^rom the Arabs. Again they re- 
turned to us with the Sultan’s words, “ That, as the doti 
of the Musungu were short measure, and the cloths of 
the Arabs of miserable quality, the Musungu must send 
three doti full measure, and the Arabs five doti of 
Eaniki.” My three doti were at once measured out with 
the longest fore-arm — according to Kigogo measure — and 
sent off by Bombay ; but the Arabs, almost in despair, 
declared they would be ruined if they gave way to such 
demands, and out of the five doti demanded sent only 
two, with a pleading to the Sultan that he would consider 
what was paid as just and fair Muhongo, and not ask any 
more. But the><6ultan of Mv\nni was by no means dis- 
posed to consider any such proposition, but declared he 
must have three doti, 'and these to be two of Ulyah cloth, 
and one Eitambi Barsati, which, as he was determined 
to obtain, were sent to‘ him heavy with the deep male- 
dictions of Sheikh Hamed and the despainng si^s of 
Sheikh Thani. 


• White man. 
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Altogather the sultanship of a district in Ugogo must 
be very remunerative, besides being a delightful sinecure, 
so long as the Bultan has to deal with timid Arab mer- 
chants who fear to exhibit anything approaching to inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, lest they might be igulcted in 
cloth. In one day from one camp the sultan received 
forty-seven doti, consisting of Merikani, Eaniki, Barsati, 
and Dabwani, equal to $35‘25, besides seven doti of 
superior cloths, consisting of Behani, Sohari, and Daob- 
wani Ulyah, and one fondo of.Bubu, equal to $14’00, 
making a total of $49*25 — a most handsome revenue for 
a Mgogo chief. 

On the 27th May we gladly shook the dust of Mvumi 
from our feet, and continued on our route— ever west- 
ward. Five of my donkeys had died the night before, 
from the effects of the water of Marenga Mkali. Before 
leaving the camp of Mvumi, I went to look at their 
carcases ; but found them to have been clean picked by 
the hysenas, and the bones taken jpossession of by an 
army of white-necked crows. * 

As we passed the numerous villages, and perceived the 
entire face of the land to be one vast field of grain, and 
counted the people halted by scores ob the roadside to 
feast their eyes with a greedy stare on tiie Musungu, 1 
no longer wondered at the extortionate demands of the 
Wagogo, - For it was n^tinifest that tliey had but to 
stretch out their hands to possess whatever the wealth of 
a caravan consisted of ; and I began lo think better of the 
people whoi knowing well their strength, did not use ii*>- 
of people who were- intellectual *enough to comprehend 
that their interest lay in permitting the caravans to pass 
<m without attempting any outrage. : 

Betwemi Mvumi and Idie next Sultan’s district, that of 
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MatamLurUj I cdunted no kss than twenty-five viUages 
scattered over the clayey, colored plain. Despite the 
inhospitable nature of the plain, it was better cultivated 
than any part of any other country we had seen since 
leaving Bagamoyo. * . » 

When Ve had at last arrived at our boma of Matam- 
buru, the same groups of curious people, the same eager 
looks, the same exclamations of surprise, the same peals 
of laughter at something they deemed ludicrous in the 
Musungu’s dress or manner, awaited us, as at Mvumi. 
The Arabs being “ Waionongo ” travellers, whom they 
saw every day, enjoyed a complete immunity from the 
vexations which we had to endure. 

The Sultan of Matamburu, a man of herculean form, 
and massive head well set on shoulders that might vie 
with those of Milo, proved to be a very reasonable person. 
Not quite so powerful as the Sultan of Mvumi, he yet 
owned a fair share of Ugogo and about forty villages, and 
could, if he chose, have oppressed the mercantile souls of 
my Arab companion's, in the same way as he of Mvumi. 
Four doti of cloth were taken to him as a preliminary 
ofiering to his greatness, which he said he would accept, 
if the Arabs and Musungu would send him four more. 
As his demands were so reasonable, thisjittle nffaiV -v^as 
soon terminated to everybody’s satisfaction; and soon 
after, the kiran^ozi of Sheikh Earned sounded the signal 
for the morrow’s march. 

At the orders of the same Sheikh, the kirangozi stood 
up to speak before the assembled caravans. “Words, 
words, from the Bana,” he shouted. “ Give ear, ki^ran- 
gozis ! Listen, children of Unyamwezi I The journey is 
for to-morrow ! The road is crooked and hAd, had! lie 
jungle is there, and many Wagogo lie hidden it l 
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Wagogo spear the pagazis, and cut the 'throf^ts of those 
who carry mutumha (bales)* and ushanga (beads) ! The 
Wagogo have been to our camp, they have seen your 
bales ; to-night they seek the jungle : to-morrow watch 
well, 0 Wanyamwezi ! Keep close together,^ lag not 
behind I Eirangozis walk slow, that the weak, the sick, 
and the young may keep up with the strong ! Take two 
rests on the journey ! These are the words of the Bana 
(master). Do you hear them, Wanyamwezi ? (A loud 
shout in the affirmative from all.) Do you understand 
them well ? (another chorus) ; then Bas having said 
which, the eloquent kirangozi retired into the dark night, 
and his straw hut. 

The march tc Bihawana, our next camp, was rugged 
and long, through a continuous jungle of gums and 
thorns, up steep hills and finally over a fervid plain, 
while the sun waxed hotter and hotter as it drew near 
the meridian, until it seemed to scorch all vitality from 
inanimate nature, while the view was one white blaze, 
unbearable to the pained sight, which sought relief from 
the glare in vain. Several sandy watercourses, on which 
were impressed many a trail of elephants, were also passed 
on this march. The slope of these streaiq-beds trended 
south-east and south. 

In the middle of this scorching plain stood the villages 
of Bihawana, almost undi^tinguishable, fcom the extreme 
lowness of the huts, which did not reach the height of 
the tall bleached grass which stdod smoking in the 
unterapered heat. •• 

Our camp was in a large bom&, about a quarter of a 
mile from the Sultan’s tembe. Soon after arriving at the 
eamp, 1 was v&itieid by three Wagogo, who asked me if 1 
had seen a Ifgogo on tto toad with a woman and diild. 
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I was about to lanswer, very innocently, “ Yes,” when 
Mabruki — cautious and watchful always for the interests 
of the master — requested me not to answer, as tho 
Wagogo, as customary, would charge me with having done 
away with them, and'wQuld require their price from me. 
Indignant at the imposition they were about to practise 
upon me, I was about to raise my whip to flog them out 
of the camp, when again Mabruki, with a roaring voice, 
bade me beware, for every blow would cost mo three or 
four doti of cloth. As I did not care to gratify my anger 
at such an expense, I was compelled to swallow my 
wrath, and consequently the Wagogo escaped chastise- 
ment. 

We halted for one day at this place, which was a great 
relief to me, as I was suffering severely from intermittent 
fever, which lasted in this case two weeks, and entirely 
prevented my posting my diary in full, as was my custom 
every evening after a march. 

The Sultan of Bihawana, though his subjects were evil- 
disposed, and ready-handed at theft and murder, contented 
himself with three doti as honga. From this chief I 
received news of my fourth caravan, which had distin- 
guished itself in a fight with some outlawed subjects of 
his ; my soldiers had killed two who had attempted, after 
waylaying a couple of my pagazis, to carry away a bale of 
cloth and a bag pf beads ; coming up in time, the soldiers 
decisively frustrated the atteinpt. The Sultan thought 
that if all caravans -were as well guarded as min n were, 
there would be less depredations committed on them 
while on the road ; with which I heartily agreed. 

The next sultan s tembe through whose territory wo 
marched, this being on the 30th May, was at Kididimo, 
but four miles from Bihawna. The road led through a 
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6at elongated plain, lying- between two lengthy hilly 
ridges, thickly dotted with the giant forms o*f the Whab. 
Kididimo is exceedingly bleak in aspect. Even the faces 
of the Wagogo seemed to have contracted a bleak hue 
from the general bleakness a'louiid. The water of the 
pits obtained in the neighbourhood had an'’ execrable 
flavor, and two donkeys sickened and died in less than an 
hour from its effects. Man suffered nausea and a general 
irritability of the system, and accordingly revenged 
himself by cursing, the county^ and its imbecile ruler 
most heartily. The climax came, however, when 3ombay 
reported, after an attempt to settle the Muhongo, that 
the chief’s* head had grown big since he heard that the 
Musungu had come, and that its “bigness ’’ could not be 
reduced unless he could extract ten doti as tribute. 
Though the demand was large, I was not in a humour — 
being feeble, and almost nerveless, from repeated attacks 
of the Mukunguru — to dispute the sum : consequently it 
was paid without many words. But the Arabs continued 
the whole afternoon negotiating, arid ' at the end had to 
pay eight doti each. 

Between Eididimo and Nyambwa, the district of the 
Sultan Pembera -Fereh, was a broad and lengthy forest 
and jungle inhabited by the elephant, xKinoceros, zebra, 
deer, antelope, and giraffe. Starting at dawn of the 31st, 
we entered the jungle, whose dark line|^and bosky banks 
were clearly visible from our bower at Eididimo ; and, 
travelling for two hours, halted fo» rest and breakfast, at 
pools of sweet water surrounded by tracts of vjyid gr^n 
verdure, which were- a great resort for the wild animals 
of the jungle, whose tracks were numerous and recent. 
A narrow nullah, shaded deeply with foliage, afforded 
exo^ent retreats from the glaring sunshine. At mexi« 
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dian, our thii^st quenched, our hunger satisfied, our gourds 
refilled, we set out &*oin the s'hade into the* heated blaze 
of hot noon. The path serpentined in and out of jungle, 
and thin forsst, into o;^en tracts of grass bleached white 
as stubble, into thickete of gums and thorns, which 
emitted an odour as rank as a stable ; through clumps of 
wide-spreading mimosa and colonies of baobab, through a 
country teeming with noble game, which, though we saw 
them frequently, were yet as safe from our rifles as if we 
had been on the Indian Ocean. A terekeza, such as wo 
were now making, admits of no delay. Water we had 
left behind at noon ; until noon of the next day not a drop 
was to be obtained ; and unless we marched fast and long 
on this day, raging thirst would demoralize everybody. 
So for six long weary hours we toiled bravely ; and at 
sunset we camped, and still a march of two hours, to be 
done before the sun was an hour high, intervened between 
us and our camp at Nyambwa. That night the men 
bivouacked under the trees, surrounded by many miles of 
dense forest, enjoying the cool night unprotected by hat 
or tent, while I groaned and tossed throughout the night 
in a paroxysm of fever. 

The morn came ; and, while it was yet young, the long 
caravan, or string of caravans, was under way. It was 
the same forest, admitting, on tho narrow line which we 
threaded, but oneunan at a time^. Its view was as limited. 
To our right and left the forest was dark and deep. 
Above was a riband df glassy Sky flecked by the float- 
ing nimlfos. We heard nothing save a few stray notes 
from a flying bird, or the din of the caravans as the 
men sang, or hummed, or conversed, of shouted, as 
the thought struck them that we were nearing irater. 
One of my pagazis, wearied and sick, fell, ai^ oerer 
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rose again. The last of jfc&e caravan passed him before 
he died. 

At 7 A. 1 I. we were encamped at Nyambwa, drinking the 
excellent water found here with .the avidity of thirsty 
camels. JElxtensive fields of greSit had heralded^he neigh- 
bourhood of the villages, at the sight of which we were 
conscious that the caravan was quickening its pace, as 
approaching its halting-place. As the Wasungu drew 
within the populated area, crowds of Wagogo used their 
utmost haste to see'them before they passed by. Young 
and old of both genders pressed about us in a multitude — 
a very howling mob. This excessive demonstrativenese 
elicited from my sailor overseer the characteristic remark, 
“ Well, I declare, these must be the genuine Ugogians, 
for they stare 1 stare — there is no end to their staring, 
I’m almost tempted to slap ’em in the face I” In fact, the 
conduct of the Wagogo of Kyambwa was an exaggeration 
of the general conduct of Wagogo. Hitherto, those we 
had met had contented themselveg with staring and 
shouting; but these outstepped all bounds, and my 
growing anger at their excessive insolence vented itself 
in gripping the rowdiest of them by the neck, and before 
he could recover from his astonishment administering a 
sound thrashing with my dog-whip, which he little 
relished. This proceeding educed from the tribe of 
starers all their native power of vituperation and abuse, 
in expressing which they were peculiar. Approaching in 
manner to angry tom-cats, they jerked their words with 
something of a splitting hiss and a half bark. TJXb 
ejaculation, as nesx as 1 can spill it phonetically, was 
"hahoht”' uttered in a shrill crescendo tone. They 
paced backwards and forwards, asking themselves, ks/ti 
the Wagoge to be bm^tea. like slaves by this Mususigulf 
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A Mgogo is a«Mgwaiia (a free man) ; Le is not used to be 
beaten, — ^hahcht.” But whenever I made motion, flourish- 
iag my whip, towards them, these mighty braggarts found 
it convenient to mov^ to. respectable distances from the 
irritated Mnsnngu. * * 

Perceiving that a little manliness and show of power 
was something which the Wagogo long needed, and that 
in this instance it relieved me from annoyance, I had 
recourse to my whip, whoso long lash cracked like a 
pistol shot, whenever they overstepped moderation. So 
long as . they continued to confine their obtrusiveness to 
staring,' and communicating to each other their opinions 
respecting my complexion, and dress, and accoutrements, 
1 philosophically resigned myself in silence for their 
amusement ; but when they pressed on me, barely allow- 
ing me to proceed, a few vigorous and rapid slashes 
right and Mt with my serviceable thong, soon cleared 
the track. 

. Pembera Pereh i% a ^neer old man, very small, and 
would te very insignificant were he not the greatest 
snltm in Ugogo ; and enjoying a sort of dimedia te power 
overmsay other tribes, l^ough such an important chief, 
he- is the meanest dressed of<-his snbjeots, — is idways 
filthy,— -ever greaBy->eternally ‘ fohl about the month } 
but these are mere eceentrioities : as a 'wise jndgO) he is 
without parall^, always has a dodge ever r^y fur the 
abstiaotion of cloth firom the sj^itleBS Arab merchants, 
who trade 'with Unyanyembe every year ; and disposes 
iflth ease of a judicial case which would overtask ordinary 
men. • 

Sheikh Hamed, who was elected guider of the united 
mavans now travelling through Ugogo, wais of snob a 
fragUe and sdmU make, that he might be taken for an 
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imitation -of his famous prototype “Dappe/.*' Being of 
such dimensions, what h^ lacked for weight and size he 
made up by activity- No sooner had he arrived in camp 
than his trim dapper form was seen frisking about from 
side to side of the great boma, ^clgeting, arranging, dis- 
turbing everything and everybody. He permitted no 
bales or packs to be intermingled, or to come into too 
close proximity to his own ; ho had a favourite mode of 
stacking* his goods, which he would see carried out; he 
had a special eye for the bost^ place for his tent, and no 
one else must trespass on that ground. One would 
imsgino that walking ten or fifteen miles a day, ho would 
leave such trivialities to his servants, but no, nothing 
could be right unless he had personally superintended it ; 
in which work he was tireless and knew no fatigue. 

Another not uncommon peculiarity pertained to Sheikh 
Hamed ; as he was not a rich man, he laboured hard to 
make the most of every shukka and doti expended, and 
each fresh expenditure seemed to gnaw his very vitals : 
he was ready to weep, as he himseff expressed *it, at the 
high prices of Ugogo^ and the extortionate demands of its 
sultans. For this reason, being the leader of the caravans, 
m far as he was able we were very sure not to be delayed 
in Ugogo, where food was so dear. 

The day we arrived at Nyambwa will be remembered 
by Hamed as long as he ^ives, for the tituible and vexation 
which he suffered- His misfortunes arose from the fact 
th^t, being too. busily engaged in fidgeting about the 
cainp, he permitted his donkeys to stray into the mataxua 
fields, of Pembera Pereh, the Sultan. For hours he and 
his servants sought for the stray donkeys, returning 
towards evening utterly unsuccessful, Hamed bewailing, 
ts only W Oriental can do^ when bard fate visits him 
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with its inflictions, the loss of a hundred dollars' worth oi 
Muscat donkeys. Sheikh Thani, older, more experienced, 
and wiser, suggested to him that he should notify the 
Sultan of his loss. Aoting upon the sagacious advice. 
Homed sent an embassy Of' two slaves, and the informa* 
tion they brought back was, that Pombera Pereh’s 
servants had found the two donkeys eating the unripened 
matama, and that unless the Arab who owned them 
would pay nine doti of first-class cloths, he, Pembera 
Pereh, would surely keep 'them to remunerate him for 
the matama they had eaten. Hamed was in despair. 
Nine doti of first-class cloths, worth $25 in Unyanyembe, 
for half a shukka’s worth of grain, was, as he thought, an 
absurd demand ; but then if he did not pay it, what 
would become of the hundred dollars’ worth of donkeys ? 
He proceeded to the Sultan to show him the absurdity of 
the damage claim, and to endeavour to make him accept 
one shukka, which would be more than double the worth 
of what grain the donkeys had consumed. But the Sultan 
was sitting on pombe ; he was drunk, which I believe to 
be his normal state — ^too drunk to attend to business, 
consequently his deputy, a renegade Mnyamwezi, gave 
ear to the business. With most of the Wagogo chiefs 
lives a Mnyamwezi, as their right-hand man, prime 
minister, counsellor, executioner, ready man at all things 
save the general 'good; a sort of harlequin Unyamwezi, 
who is such an intriguing, restless, unsatisfied person, 
that as soon as one hears that this kind of man forms one 
of Und the chief of a Mgogo sultan's council, one feels 
very much tempted to do 'damage to his person. Most of 
the extortions practised upon the Arabs are suggested 1^ 
these crafty renegades. Sheikh Hamed found that tibe 
Mnyamwezi was for more obdurate than Sultan-^. 
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nothing under nine doti hrst-olass clothq would redeem 
the donkeys. The business that day remained unsettled,, 
and the night following was, as one may imagine, a very 
sleepless one to Kamed. Aq it turned out, however, the 
loss of the donkeys, the after heavy fine, and jihe sleepless 
night, proved to be blessings in disguise; for, towards 
midnight, a robber Mgogo visited his camp, and while 
attempting to steal a bale of cloth, was detected in the 
act by .the wide-awake and irritated Arab, and was made 
to vanish instantly with a, bullet whistling in close 
proximity to his ear. 

From each of the principals of the caravans, the 
Mnyamwezi had received as tribute for his drunken 
master fifteen doti, and from the other six caravans six 
doti each, altogether fifty-one doti, yet on the next 
morning when we took the road he was not a whit 
disposed to deduct a single cloth from the fine imposed 
on Hamed, and the unfortunate Sheikh was therefore 
obliged to liquidate the claim, or leave his donkeys 
behind. * 

After travelling through the corn-fields of Pembera 
Pereh we emerged upon a broad flat plain, as level as the 
still surface of a pond, whence the salt of the Wagogo is 
obtained. From Eanyenyi on the southern road, to 
beyond the confines of Uhumba and Ubanarama, this 
saUne field extends, confining many Ihrge ponds of salt 
bitter water whose low banks are covered with an effer- 
vescence partaking of the nature of nitrate. Subse- 
quently, two days afterwards, having ascended -ihe 
eleval^ ridge whi<di separatee Ugogo from Uyanzi, I 
obtained a view of this immense saline plain, embracing 
over a hundred square miles. I may have been deceived, 
but 1 imagined I saw large expanses of greyish-blue water, 
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which cansos *me to believe tl\at this salina is but a 
corner of a great salt lake. The Wahumba, who are 
numerous, from Nyambwa to the Uyanzi border, informed 
my soldiers that there was^ a “ Maji Kuba ” away to the 
north. * " * 

Mizanza, our next camp after Nyambwa, is situated in 
a grove of palms, about thirteen miles from the latter 
place. Soon after arriving I had to bury myself under 
blankets, plagued with the same intermittent fever which 
first attacked me during the transit ‘of Marenga Mkali. 
Feeling certain that one day’s halt, which would enable 
mo to take regular doses of the invaluable sulphate of 
quinine, would cure me, I requested Sheikh Thani to tell 
Hamed to halt on tho* morrow, as 1 should be utterly 
unable to continue thus long, under repeated attacks of a 
virulent disease which was fast reducing me into a mere 
frame of skin and bone. Hamed, in a hurry to arrive at 
Unyanyembe in order to dispose of his cloth before other 
caravans appeared in ;the market, replied at first that he 
would not, that he could not, stop for the Musungu. 
Upon Thani’s reporting his answer to me, I requested 
him to inform Hamed that, as the Musungu did not wish 
to detain him, or any other caravan, it was his express 
wish that Hamed would march and leave him, as he was 
quite strong enough in guns to march through Ugogo 
alone. Whatever cause modified the Sheikh’s resolution 
and his anxiety to depart, Hamed’s horn signal for the 
march was not heard that night, and on the morrow he 
had not gone. 

Early in the morning I commenced on my quinine 
doses ; at 6 A.v. I took a second dose ; before noon 1 had 
taken four more — altogether, fifty measured .grains^^the 
effect of which was manifest in the copious perspiration 
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wbicL drenched flannels, lihen, and blanket^. After noon 
I arose, derontly thank^ll that the disease which had 
clung to me for the last fourteen days had at last 
succumbed to quinine. , 

On this day the lofty tent,* and the American flag 
which ever flew from the centre pole, attracted the 
Sultan of Mizaiiza towards it, and was the cause of a 
visit with which he honored me. As he was notorious 
among the Arabs for having assisted Manwa Sera in his 
war against Sheikh Sny bin ^met, high eulogies upon 
whom have been written by Burton, and subsequently by 
Speke, and as he was the second most powerful chief in 
XJgogo, of course he was quite a curiosity to me. As the 
tent-door was uplifted that he i^ight enter, the ancient 
gentleman was so struck with astonishment at the lofty 
apex, and internal arrangements, that the greasy Barsati 
cloth which formed his sole and only protection against 
the chills of night and the heat of noon, in a fit of 
abstraction was permitted to fall ^down to his feet, ex- 
posing to the Husungn’s unhallowed gaze th^ sad and 
aged wreck of what must once Itave been a towering form. 
His son, a youth of about fifteeU;, attentive to Jthe infirnii- 
* ties of his father, hastened with filial duty to. remind him 
of his condition, upon which, with an idiotic titter at the 
incident, he resumed his scanty apparel and sat dowti to 
wonder and gibber out lys admiration the tent and the 
strange things which formed the Musungu’s personal 
baggage and furniture. After gazing in stupid wonder 
at the table, on which was placed some crockery an^the 
few books I carried with me / at. the slung hammock, 
which he believed was suspended by some magical co^- 
trivance ; at the portmanteaus which contained my stock 
of clothes, he ejaculated, Hi-le I the Musungu is a great 
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Bultan, who has come from his country to see Ugc^o." 
He then noticed me, and was again wonder-struck at my 
pale complexion and straight hair, and the question now 
propounded was, “ How on earth was I white when the 
sun had burned his 'pepple’s skins into blackness?” 
WhereupoD be was shown my cork topee, which he tried 
on his woolly head, much to his own and to our amuse- 
ment. The guns were next shown to him ; the wonderful 
repeating rifle of the Winchester Company, which was 
fired thirteen times in rapid succession to demonstrate its 
remarkable murderous powers. If he was astonished 
before he was a thousand times more so now, and ex- 
pressed his belief that the Wagogo could not stand before 
the Musungu in battle, for wherever a Mgogo was seen 
such a gun would surely kill him. Then the other fire- 
arms were brought forth, each with its peculiar mechanism 
explained, until, in a burst of enthusiasm at my riches 
and power, he said he would send me a sheep or goat, 
and that he would be my brother. 1 thanked him for the 
honor, and promised to accept whatever he was pleased to 
send me. At the instigation of Sheikh Thani, who acted 
as interpreter, who said that Wagogo chiefs must not 
depart with empty hands, I cut off a shukka of Eaniki 
and presented it to him, which, after being examined and 
measured, was refused upon the ground that, the Musungu 
being a great sultan should not demean himself so much 
as to give him only a shukka.* This, after the twelve 
doti received as muhongo &om the caravans, 1 thought, 
was rather sore ; but as he was about to present me with 
a ^eep or goat another ihukka would not matter much. 

Shortly after he departed, and true to his prcmiise, 
I received a large, fine cheep, with a broad tail, heavy 
with fat; but with the words, “That being, row his 
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brother, T must send him three doti of" good cloth.” As 
tha price of a sheep is but' a doti and a half, I refused the 
sheep and the fraternal honor, upon the ground that the 
gifts were all on one side; and that, as I had paid 
muhongo, and given him a dotw of Eaniki as a present, 1 
could not afford to part with any more cloth without an 
adequate return. 

During the afternoon one more of my donkeys died, 
and at night the hyaenas came in great numbers to feast 
upon the carcase. Ulimengo, the chasseur, and best shot 
of my Wangwana, stole out and succeeded in shooting 
two, which turned out to be some of the largest of their 
kind. One of them measured six feet from the tip of the 
nose to the extremity of the tail,^and three feet around 
the girth. 

On the 4th June we struck camp, and after travelling 
westward for about three miles, passing several ponds of 
salt water, we headed north by west, skirting the range 
of low hills which separates Ugogo from Uyanzi. 

After a three hours’ march, we halted for a short time 
at Little Mukondoku, to settle tribute with the brother 
of him who rules at Mukondoku Proper. Three doti 
satisfied the Sultan, whose district contains but two 
villages, mostly occupied by pastoral , Wahumba and 
renegade Wahehe. The Wahumba live in plastered 
(cow-dung) cone huts, shaped like thd .tartar tents of 
Turkest&n, 

The Wahumba, so far as 1 have” seen them, are a fine 
and well-formed race. The men are positively handsoqje, 
tall, with small heads, the posterior jMirts of which project 
considerably. One will look in vain for a thick lip or a 
flat nose am’oi^t them ; on the contrary, the mouth is 
exceedingly well cut, delicately small ; the nose is that of 
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the Greeks, ^ncl so universal ^was the peculiar feature, 
that I at once named them the Greeks Of Africa. Their 
lower limbs have not the heaviness of the Wagogo and 
other tribes, but are Iqng and shapely, clean as those of 
an anteloj^e. Their necks are long and slender, on which 
their small heads are poised most gracefully. Athletes 
from their youth, shepherd bred, and intermarrying 
among themselves, thus keeping the race pure, any of 
them would form a lit subject for the sculptor who would 
wish to immortalize in .marble an Antinous, a Hylas, a 
Daj)hnis, or an Apollo. The women are as beautiful as 
the men are handsome. They have clear ebojn skins, not 
coal-black, but of an inky hue. Their ornaments consist 
of spiral rings of brass pendent from the ears, brass ring 
collars about the necks, and a spiral cincture of brass wire 
about their loins for the purpose of retaining their calf 
and goat skins, which are folded about their bodies, and, 
depending from the shoulder, shade one half of Ihe bosom, 
and fall to the knees. 

The Wahehe may be styled the Romans of Africa. 

Resuming our march, after a halt of an hour, in foul 
hours more we arrived at Mukondoku Proper. This 
extremity of Ugogo is most populous. The villages which 
surround the central tembe, where the Sultan Swaruru 
lives, amount to thirty-six. The people who flocked from 
these to see th^ wonderful m^n whose faces were whito, 
who wore the most wonderful thing# on their persons, 
and possessed the mdst wonderful weapons ; guns which 
^‘Jbum-bummed ” as fast as you could count on your 
fingers, formed such a ihob of howling savages, that I for 
an instant thought there was something besides mere 
curiosity which caused such commotion, apd attracted 
such numbers to the roadside. Halting, I asked what 
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was the matter, and what they wanted, anjd why they 
made such noise ? On 3 burly rascal, taking my words for 
a declaration of hostilities, promptly drew his bow, but as 
prompt as he had fixed his arrow mj faithful Winchester 
with thirteen shots in the magazine was ready j^id at the 
shoulder, and but waited to see the arrow fly to pour the 
leaden messengers of death into the crowd. But the 
crowd vanished as quickly as they had come, leaving 
the burly Thersites, and two or three irresolute fellows of 
his tribe, standing Within pistol range of my levelled 
rifle. Such a sudden dispersion of the mob which, but 
a moment before, was overwhelming in numbers, caused 
me to lower my rifle, and to indulge in a hearty laugh 
at the disgraceful flight of the men-destroyers. The 
Arabs, who were as much alarmed at their boisterous 
obtrusivenesB, now came up to patch a truce, in which 
they succeeded to everybody’s satisfaction. A few words 
of explanation, and the mob came back in greater numbers 
than before ; and the Thersites who l^ad been the cause of 
the momentary disturbance was obliged to retire hbashed 
before the pressure of public opinion. A chief now came 
up, whom 1 afterwards learned .was the second man to 
Swaruru, and lectured the people upon their treatment of 
the “ White Stranger.” • • 

“Know ye not, Wagogo,” shouted he, “that this 
Musnngu is a sultan (mtemi — a most higir title). He has 
not come to Ugogb like the WakonongO'(Arabs), to trade 
in ivory, but to see us, and give presents. Why do yon 
molest him and his people ? Let them pass in peace. Jf 
you wish to see him, draw ne8r,*but do not mock him. 
The first of you w^ creates a disturbance, let him 
beware ; otur great mtemi shall know how you treat hk 
friends.” This little bit of oratorical effort (m the part 
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of the chief WAS 'translated to me there and then by the 
old Sheikh Than ! ; which having understood, I bade the 
Sheikh inform the chief that, after I had rested, I should 
like him to visit me in my tent. 

Having arrived at ilie hhambi, which always surrounds 
some great baobab in Ugogo, at the distance of about half 
a mile from the tembe of the Sultan, the Wagogo pressed 
in such great numbers to the camp that Sheikh Thani 
resolved to make an effort to stop or mitigate the nuisance. 
Dressing himself in his ^est clothes,- he went to appeal to 
the Sultan for protection against his people. The Sultan 
was very much inebriated, and was pleased to^ say, “ What 
is it you want, you thief ? You have come to steal my 
ivory or my cloth. Qo away, thief !” But the sensible 
chief, whoso voice had just been heard reproaching the 
people for their treatment 6f the Wasungu, beckoned to 
Sheikh Thani to come out of the tembe, and then proceeded 
with him towards the khambi. 

The camp was in a great uproar ; the curious Wagogo 
monopolized almost every foot of ground ; there was no 
room to turn anywhere. The Wanyamwezi were qnar* 
reling with the 'Wagogo, the Wasawahili servants were 
clamoring loud that the Wagogo pressed down their 
tents, and that the property of the masters was in 
danger ; while I, busy on my diary within my tent, cared 
not how great wks the noise ai^ confusion outside as long 
M it confined itself to the 'Wagogo, Wanyamwezi, and 
Wangwana. 

..The presence of the chief in the camp was followed by 
such a deep silence that 1 was prevailed npon to go 
outside to see what had caused it. The chief’s words 
were few, and to the point. He said, " To your tembes, 
Wagogo — to your tembes 1 Why do you come to tmnble 
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the WakonoQgo r What have yon to do with .them ? To 
your tembes: go! Each kgogo found in the khambi 
without meal, without cattle to sell, shall pay to the 
mtemi cloth or cows. Away with you I” Saying which, 
he snatched up a stick and drove the hundred put of the 
khambi, who were as obedient to him as so many children. 
During the two days we halted at Mukondoku we saw no 
more of the mob, and there was peace. 

The muhongo of the Sultan Swaruru was settled with 
few words. The chief who acted for the Sultan as his 
prime minister having been made glad ” with a doti of 
Behani Ulyah from me, accepted the usual tribute of six 
doti, only one of which was of first-class cloth. 

There remained but one more sultan to whom muhongo 
must be paid after Mukondoku, %nd this was the Sultan 
of Kiwyeh, whose reputation was so bad that owners of 
property who had control over their pagazis seldom passed 
by Kiwyeh, preferring the hardships of long marches 
through the wilderness to the rudeness and exorbitant 
demands of the chief of Kiwyeh. ^ut the pagdzis, on 
whom no burden or responsibility fell save that of carry- 
ing their loads, who could use their legs and show clean 
heels in the case of a hostile outbreak, preferred the 
march to Kiwyeh to enduring thirst and the fatigue pf a 
terekeza. Often the preference of the ]^gazis won the 
day, when their employer^ were timid, irresolute men, 
like Sheikh Earned. 

The. 7th of June was the day fixed for our departure 
from Mukondoku, so tiie day Imfore, the Ai-abs came to 
my tent to counsel with me as t6 the route we should 
adopt. On cidliag togetiier the kirangozis of the re- 
spective cantvans and veteran Wanyamwezi pagazis, we 
learned tbmw were three roads leading from Mukoudokv 
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to Uyanzi. Tho 'first was tho southern road, and the one 
generally adopted, for the reasons already stated, and 
led by Kiwyeh. To this Hamed raised objections. “ Tho 
Sultan was bad,” he said; “he sometimes charged a 
caravan twenty doti ; . our caravan would have to pay 
about sixty doti. The Kiwyeh road would not do at all. 
Besides,” ho added, “ we have to make a terekeza to reach 
Kiwyeh, and then we will not reach it before the day 
after to-morrow.” The second was the central road. We 
should arrive at Muuieka on the morrow ; tho day after 
would be a terekeza from Mabuuguru Nullah to a camp 
near XJnyambogi ; two hours the next day would bring 
ns to Kiti, where there was plenty of water and food. As 
neither of the kirangozis or Arabs knew this road, and 
its description came fram one of my ancient pagazis, 
Hamed said he did not like to trust the guidance of such 
a large caravan in the hands of an old Mnyamwezi, and 
would therefore prefer to hear about the third road, 
before rendering his, -decision. The third road was the 
northern. It led past numerous villages of tho Wagogo 
for the first two hours; then we should strike a jungle; 
and a throe hours’ march would then .bring us to Simbo, 
where there was water, bnttAO village. Starting early 
next morning, we would travel six hours when we would 
arrive at a pool of water, . Here taking a short rest, an 
afternoon .march of five hoius would bring ns within 
three hours of another village. As this last road was 
known to many, Homed said, “Sheikh Thani, tell the 
^hib that I think this is the best road.” Sheikh Thani 
was told, after he had ikformed me that, as I had marched 
with them through Ugogc, if they decided upon going by 
Simbo, my caravan would follow. , 

Immediately after the discussion among the principals 
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reapecting the inerita of the several routes, arose a dis- 
cussion among the pagazisVhich resulted in an obstinate 
clamor against the Simbo road, for its long torekeza and 
scant prospects of water, the dislike to the Simbo road 
communicated itself to all the caravans, and soon it was 
magnified by reports of a wilderness reaching from Simbo 
to Kusuri, where there was neither food nor water to be 
obtained. Hamed’s pagazis, and those of the Arab 
servants, rose in a body and declared they could not go 
on that march, and if Hamed insisted upon adopting* it 
they would put their packs down and leave him to carry 
them himself. 

Humed Eimiani, as he was styled by the Arabs, rushed 
up to Sheikh Thani, and declared ^at he must take the 
Kiwyeh road, otherwise his pagazis would all desert. 
Thani replied that all the roads were the same to him, 
that wherever Hamed chose to go, he would follow- They 
then came to my tent, and informed me of the determina- 
tion at which the 'Wanyamwezi had arrived. Calling my 
veteran Mnyamwezi, who had gived me the favourable 
report once more to my tent, I bade him give a correct 
account of the Eiti road. It was sa favourable that my 
reply to Homed was, that I was the master of my caravan, 
that it was to go wherever I told the kizan^ozi, not where 
the pagazis chose ; that when I told them to halt they 
most halt, and when I ^mmanded a^march, a march 
should he made ; and that as I fed them well and did not 
overwork them, I should like to see* the pagazi or soldier 
that disobeyed me. “You made up your mind jpt 
now that you would take the Sifnbo road, and we were 
agreed upon it, now your pagaais say they will take the 
Kiwyeh road, or desert. Go on the Kiwyeh road and 
pay twenty doti muhongo. I and my caravan to-morrow 
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morning will take the Eiti road, and when yon find me 
in Unyanyemhe one day ahead of yon, yon will be sorry 
yon did not take the same road.” 

This resolntion of mjne had the effect of again changing 
the cnrrei^t of Hamed’s thonghts, for he instantly said, 
“That is the best road after all, and as the Sahib is 
determined to go on it, and we hare all trarelled together 
throngh the bad land of the Wagogo, Inshallah ! let ns 
all go the same way,” and Thani — good old man — not 
objecting, and Hamed haying decided, they both joyfnlly 
went out of the tent to commnnicate the news. 

On the 7th the cararans — ^apparently nnapimons that 
the Eiti road was to be taken — were led as nsnal by 
Hamed’s kirangozi. We had barely gone a mile before 
I perceired that we had left the Simbo road, had taken 
the direction of Eiti, and, by a cnnning detonr, were now 
fast approaching the defile of the monntain ridge before 
us, which admitted access to the higher plateau of Eiwyeh. 
Instantly halting my cararan, I summoned the veteran 
who had travelled oy Eiti, and asked him whether we 
were not going towards Eiwyeh. He replied that we 
were. Galling my pagazis together, I bade Bombay teU 
them that the Musnngn never changed his mind ; that as 
I had said my caravan should march by Eiti, to Eiti 
it must go whetjier the Arabs followed or not. I then 
ordered the veteran to take T\p his load and show the 
kirangozi the proper road to Eiti. The Wanyamwezi 
pagazis put down thdir bales, and then there was every 
indication of a mutiny, l^e Wangwana soldiers were 
next ordered to load ihmr gnns and to fiank the caravan, 
and shoot the first pagazis who made an attempt to ran 
away. Dismounting, I seized my whip, and, advuieini^ 
towards the first pagazi who had put down his load, 1 
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motioned to him to take up -his load and march. It wag 
unneceagary to proceed farther; without an exception, 
all marched away obediently after the kirangozi. I wae 
about bidding farewell to Thani and Homed, when Ihani 
said, “Stop a bit. Sahib; I )ia>Te had enough of this 
child’s play; I come with you,” and his cmvan was 
turned after mine. Hamed’s caravan was by this time 
close to the defile, and he himself was a full mile behind 
it, weeping like a child at what he was pleased to call 
our desertion of him.. Pitying his strait—for he Vas 
almost beside himself as thoughts of Siwyeh’s sultan, his 
extortion and rudeness, swept across his mind— I advised 
him to run after his caravan, and tell it, as all the rest 
had taken the other road, to thmk of the Sultan of 
Eiwyeh. Before reaching the Eiti defile I was aware 
that Hamed’s caravan was following us. 

The ascent of the ridge was rugged and steep, thorns 
of the prickliest nature punished us severely, the aoaeia 
horrida was here more horrid than usual, the gums 
stretched out their branches, and ^tangled the loads, 
the mimosa with its umbrella-like Utp served to shade ns 
from the sun, but impeded a rapid advance. Steep outcrops 
of syenite and granite, worn smooth by many feet, had to 
be climbed over, rugged terraces of eai^,and rock had 
to be ascended, and distant shots resoun^ng through the 
forest added to the alarm and gmmral di^ntent, and had 
I not been immediately wind my caravan, watchful 
of every manoeuvre, my Wanyamwczi had deserted to 
a man. 

Though the height we asceaddB was barely 800 feet 
above. Hie saliaa we had jusi lef^ tile ascent occupied two 
hours. 
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Haying sumouutod the plateau and the worst diffi* 
culties, we liad a fair road ‘comparatiyely, which ran 
through jangle, forest, and small open tracts, which in 
three hours more brought us to Munieka, a small village, 
surrounded by a cleariug/richly cultivated by a colony of 
subjects of Swaruru of Mukondoku. 

By the time we had arrived at camp everybody had 
recovered his good humor and content except Hamed. 
Thani’s men happened to set his tent too close to Hamed’s 
tree, around which his bales were stacked. Whether the 
little Sheikh imagined honest old Than! capable of stealing 
one is not known, but it is certain that he stormed and 
raved about the near neighbourhood of his best friend’s 
tent, until Thani ordered its removal a hundred yards off. 
This proceeding even, it seems, did not satisfy Hamed, 
for it was quite midnight— as Thani said — when Hamed 
came, and kissing his hands and feet, on his knees 
implored forgiveness, which of course Thani, being the 
soul of good-nature, and as large-hearted as any man, 
willingly gave. Hamed was not satisfied, however, until, 
with the aid of his slaves, he hod transported his friend’s 
tent to where it had at first been pitched. 

The water at Munieka was obtained from a deep depres- 
sion in a hump of syenite, and was as clear as crystal, 
and cold as ice-water — a luxury we had not experienced 
since leaving Siifibamwenni. 

Wo were now on the borders of Uyanzi, or, as it is 
better known, “Magunda Mkali” — the Hot-ground, or 
Hot-field. Wo had passed the village populated by 
'^agogo, and were about to shake the dust of Ug<^o 
from out feet. We had entered Ugogo full of hopei^ 
believing it a most pleasant land- -a land flowing with 
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milk and honey. We had 'been grievously disappointed ; 
it proved to be a land *of gall and bitterness, full oi 
trouble and vexation of spirit, where danger was im< 
minent at every step — where we were exposed to the 
caprice of inebriated sultans. *• Ts* it a wonder, then, that 
all felt happy at such a moment? With the prospect 
before us of what was believed by many to be a real 
wilderness, our ardor was not abated, but was rather 
strengthened. The wilderness in Africa proves to be, in 
many instances, moce friendly than the populated country. 

Tlio kirangozi blew his kudu horn much more merrily 
on this morning than he was accustomed to do while in 
Ugogo. We were about to enter Magunda Mkali. At 
9 A.U., three hours after leaving Munieka, and two hours 
since wn had left the extreme limits of Ugogo, wo were 
halted at Mabunguru Nullah. The Nullah runs south- 
westerly after leaving its source in the chain of hills 
dividing Ugogo from Magunda Mkali. During the 
rainy season it must be nearly impassable, owing to the 
excessive slope of its bed. Trace# of the force of the 
torrent are seen in the syenite and basalt boulders which 
encumber the course. Their rugged angles are worn 
smooth, and deep basins are excavated where the bed is 
of the rock, which in .the dry season sei^e as reservoirs. 
Though the water contained in them has a slimy and 
greenish appearance, and is well popu&ted with frogs, it 
is by no means unpalatable. 

At noon we resumed our masch, the Wanyamwezi 
cheering, shouting, and singing, the Wangwana soldiprs, 
servants, and pagazis vieing with, them in volume of 
voice and noise — ^making the dim forest threugh which 
we were now passing resonant with their voices. 

H 2 
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The scenery was much more picturesque than any we 
had yet seen since leaving Bagamoyo. The ground rose 
into grander waves — hills cropped out here and there — 
great castles of syenite appeared, giving a strange and 
weird appearance to the focest. From a distance it would 
almost seem as if we were approaching a bit of England 
as it must have appeared during feudalism ; the rocks as- 
sumed such strange fantastic shapes. Now they were round 
boulders raised one above another, apparently susceptible 
to every breath of wind ; ,anon, they towered like blunt- 
|)ointed obelisks, taller than the tallest trees ; again they 
assumed the shape of mighty waves, vitrified ; here, they 
were a small heap of fractured and riven rock; there, 
they rose to the grandeur of hills. 

By 5 P.U. we had travelled twenty miles, and the 
signak was sounded for a halt. At 1 a.u., the moon being 
up, Hamed’s horn and voice were heard throughout the 
silent camp awaking his pagazis for the march. Evi- 
dently Sheikh Earned was gone stark mad, otherwise why 
should he be so fran'tic for the march at such an early 
hour? The dew was falling heavily, and chilled one 
like frost; and an ominous murmur of deep discontent 
responded to the early call on all sides. Presuming, 
however, that he had obtained better information than 
we had. Sheikh Tljani and 1 resolved to be governed as the 
events proved hkn to be right oy wrong. 

As all were discontented, t^ night march was per- 
formed in deep silence. The thermometer was at 53°, we 
being about 4,500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
pagazis, almost naked, Wked quickly in order to keep 
warm, and by so doing many a sore foot was made by 
stumbling against obtrusive roots and rocks^^and treading 
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on thorns. At 3 a.h. we {^rriTed at the village of Unyam* 
bogi, where we throw ourselves down to rest and sleep 
until dawn should reveal what else was in store for the 
hard-dealt-with caravans. . . 

It was broad daylight whcih I awoke; the sun was 
flaring his hot beams in my face. Sheikh Thani came 
soon after to infmm me that Homed had gone to £iti two 
hours since; but ho, when asked to accompany him, 
positively refused, exclaiming against it as folly, and 
utterly unnecessary, when my advice was asked by Thani. 
I voted the whole thing as sheer nonsense ; and, in turn, 
asked him. what a terekeza was for? Was it not an 
afternoon march to enable caravans to reach water and 
food? Thani replied that it waa. 1 then asked him if 
there was no water or food to be obtained in Unyambogi. 
Thani replied that he had not taken pains to inquire, but 
was told by the villagers that there was an abundance of 
matamia, hindi, maweri, sheep, goats, and chickens in 
their village at cheap prices, such qs were not known in 
Ugogo. 

“ Well, then,” said I, '* if Hamed wants to be a foci, 
end kill his pagazis, why should we ? I have as much 
cause for haste as Sheikh Hamed; but Unyanyembe is far 
yet, and 1 am not going to endang« my property by 
playing the madman.” - ^ 

As Thani had reported, ve found an abundance of 
provisions at the village, and good sweet water from 
some pits close by. A sheep tost one shnkka; six 
chickens were also phrehased at that price ; six measwres 
of matama, maw«ri, or hindi, were procurable for the 
same sum ; in i^rt, we were coming, at last, into tim 
bmd of plenty. « 
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On tte loth June wo arrived .at Kiti after a joume5 of 
four hours and a half, where we found the irrepressible 
Hamed halted in sore trouble. He who would be a Caesar, 
proved to be an irresolute” Antony. He had to sorrow 
over the doath of a favourite slave girl, the loss of five 
dish-dashes (Arab shirts), silvered-sleeve and gold-em- 
broidercd jackets, with which he had thought to enter 
Unynnyembe in state, as became a merchant of his 
standing, which had disappeared with three absconding 
servants, besides copper trays, rice, and pilau dishes, and 
two bales of cloth with runaway Wangwana pagazis. 
Selim, my Arab servant, asked him, “ What are you 
doing here. Sheikh Hamed ? I thought you were well on 
the road to Unyanyembo.” Said he, “ Could I leave Thaui, 
my friend, behind?” 

Eiti abounded in cattle and grain, and we were able to 
obtain food at easy rates. The Wakimbu, emigrants from 
Ukimbu, near Urori, are a quiet race, preferring the 
peaceful arts of agriculture to warj of tending their 
fiocks to conquest. At the least rumor of war they 
remove their property and family, and emigrate to the 
distant wilderness, where, they begin to clear the land, 
and to hunt the elephant for his ivory. Yet we found 
them to be a fine race, and well armed, and seemingly 
capable, by their numbers and arms, to compete with any 
tribe. But here,* as elsewhere, disunion makes them weak. 
They are mere small colonies, each colony ruled by its 
own chief; whereas, were they united, they might make 
a tbry respectable front ^before an enemy. 

Our next destination was Msalalo, distant fifteen miles 
from Eiti. Hamed, after vainly searching for his mna> 
ways and the valuable property he had lost, ‘followed b% 
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and tried once m?re, wben be saw ns encamped at 
Msalalo, to pass ns; bnt his pagazis failed him, the 
march having been so long. 

Welled Ngaraiso was reached on .the 15th, after a three 
and a half hours’ march. It is* a flourishing ]jttle place, 
where provisions were almost twice as cheap as they were 
at Unyambogi. Two boors* march south is Jiweh la 
Mkoa, on the old road, towards which the road which we 
have been travelling since leaving Bagamoyo was npw 
rapidly leading, ' • 

Unyanyembe being near, the pagazis and soldie'rS 
having behaved excellently during the lengthy marches 
we had lately made, I purchased a bullock for three doti, 
and had it slaughtered for their speeial benefit. I also gave 
each a khete of red beads to indulge his appetite for what- 
ever little luxury the country afibrded. Milk and honey 
were plentiful, and three frasilah of sweet potatoes were 
bought for a shukka, equal to about 40 cents of our money. 

The 13th Juno brought us to • the last village of 
Magnnda Mkali, in the district of Jiweh la Singa, after a 
short march of eight miles and three-quarters. Kusuri — 
so called by the Arabs — ^is called Konsuli by the Wakimbu 
who inhabit it. This is, however, but one instance out of 
many where the Arabs have misnamed of corrupted the 
native names of villages and districts. % 

Between Ngaraiso and Cusuri we passed the village of 
Kirurumo, now a thriving place, with many a thriving 
village near it. As we passed it, tlie people came out fo 
greet the Musungu, whose ad'^nt had been so long 
Heralded by bis loud-mouthed caravans, and whose soldiers 
had helped them vrin the day in a battle against thdr 
Graotious brothers of Jiweh la Mkoa. 
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A little further on we came across a large khambi, oc « 
cnpied by Sultan bin Mohammed, an Omani Arab of high 
descent, who, as soon as he was notified of my approach, 
came out to welcome me,, and invite me to his khambi. 
As his harem lodged in< his tent, of course I was not 
invited thither ; but a carpet outside was ready for his 
visitor. After the usual questions had been asked about 
my health, the news of the road, the latest from Zanzibar 
and Oman, he asked me if I had much cloth with me. 
This was a question of^en asked by owners of down 
caravans, and the reason of it is that the Arabs, in their 
anxiety to make as much as possible of their cloth at the 
ivory ports on the Tanganika and elsewhere, are liable to 
forget that they should retain a portion for the down 
marches. As, indeed, I had but a bale left of the quantity 
of cloth retained for provisioning my party on the road, 
when outfitting my caravans on the coast, I could un- 
blushingly reply in the negative. 

I halted a day at Eusuri to give my caravan a rest, 
after its long series of marches, before venturing on the 
two days* march through the uninhabited wilderness that 
separates the district of iTiweh la Singa Uyanzi from the 
district of Tura in Unyanyembe. Homed preceded, 
promising to give 8ayd bin Salim notice of my coming, 
and to request hip to provide a tembe for me. 

On the IStb, having aBC6r|amed that Sheikh Thani 
would be detained several days at Eusuri, owing to the 
excessive number of ^hia people who were laid up with 
thjii dreadful plague of East Africa, the smaU-pox, I bade 
him farewell, and my odravan struck out of Eusuri once 
more for the wilderness and the jungle. A little before 
noon we halted at the Ehambi of Mgongo Tembo, or the 
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Elephant’s Back — bo called* from a ware qf rock whose 
back, stained into dark brownness by atmospheric in- 
fluences, is supposed by the natires to resemble the blue- 
brown back of this monster qf the forest. My caravan 
had quite an argument with toe here, as to whether we 
should make the terekeza on this day or SS the next. 
The majority was of the opinion that the next day would 
be the best for a terekeza ; but T, being the “ bans,” con- 
sulting m'y own interests, insisted, not without a flourish 
or two of my whip, 'that the tqpekeza should be made’ on 
this day. 

Mgongo .Tembo, when Burton and Speke passed by, 
was a promising settlement, cultivating many a fair acre 
of ground. But two years ago irfi broke out, for some 
bold act of its people upon caravans, and the Ai-abs came 
from Un^anyembe with their Wangwana servants, at- 
tacked them, burnt the villages, and laid waste the 
work of years. Since that time Mgongo Tembo has 
been but blackened wrecks of hou^, and the fields a 
sprouting jungle. * 

A cluster of date palm-trees, ovm’topping a dense grove 
close to the mtoni of Mgongo Tembo, revived my re- 
collections of Egypt. The Imnks of the stream, with 
their verdant foliage, presented a strai|go contrast to the 
brown and dry appearance of the juggle which lay on 
either side. , • 

At 1 P. 1 I. we resumed our loads and walking stafls, and 
in a short time were en route for 'the Kgwhalah Mtoni, 
distant eight and threenquarter toiles from the khainbi. 
The sun was hot ; like si globe Sf living, seething flame, 
it flared its heat full on our heads ; then as it descended 
towards the west, scorched the air before it was inhaled 
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by the lungs whicb craved it> Gourds of water wera 
emptied speedily to quench the fierce heat that burned 
the throat and lungs. One pagazi, stricken heavily with 
the small-pox, succumbed, and threw himself down on the 
roadside to^die. We never saw him afterwards, for the 
progress of a caravan on a terekeza, is something like 
that of a ship in a hurricane. The caravan must proceed 
—woe befall him who lags behind, for hunger and thirst 
will overtake him — so must a ship drive before the fierce 
gale to escape foundering — woe befall him who falls 
overboard ! 

An abundance of water, good, sweet, and cool, was 
found in the bed of the mtoni in deep stony reservoirs. 
Hero also the traces 'of furious torrents were clearly 
visible as at Mabungnru. 

The Nghwhalah commences in Ubanarama to the north 
— a country famous for its fine breed of donkeys— and 
after running south, south-south-west, crosses the Unya- 
nyembe road, from which point it has more of a westerly 
turn. 

On the 16th we arrived at Madedita, so called from 
a village which was, but is now no more. Madedita is 
twelve and a half miles from the Nghwhalah Mtoni. A 
pool of good water a few hundred yards from the roadside 
is the only supply^ caravans can obtain, nearer than Tura 
in Unyamwezi. The tsetse or* chufwa-fly, as called by 
the Wasawahili, stung^us dreadfully, which is a sign that 
large game visit the pool sometimes, but must not be 
mistaken for an indict^ion that there is any in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the water. A single pool so 
often frequented by passing caravans, which must ot 
Beoessiiy halt here, could not be often v&ited by the 
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Animals of the forest, who .are shy in this part of Africa 
of the haunts of man. 

At dawn the next day we were on the road striding at 
a quicker pace than on most days, since we were about to 
.quit Magunda Mkali for the more populated j^d better 
land of Unyamwezi. The forest held its own for a weari* 
somely long time, hut at the end of two hours it thinned, 
then dwarfed into low jungle, and finally vanished al- 
together, and we had arrived on the soil of Unyamwezi, 
with a broad plain, swelling, subsiding, and receding in 
lengthy and grand undulations in our front to one in- 
definite horizontal line which purpled in the far distance. 
The view consisted of fields of grain ripening, which 
followed the contour of the plain, and which rustled 
merrily before the morning breeze that came laden with 
the chills of Usagara. 

At 8 A.H. we had arrived at the frontier village of 
Unyamwezi, Eastern Tura, which we invaded without any 
regard to the disposition of the few iQhabitants who lived 
there. Here we found Nondo, a runaway of Speke’s, one 
of those who had sided with Baraka against Bombay, who, 
desiring to engage himself with me, was engaging enough 
to furnish honey and sherbet to his former companions, 
and lastly to the pagazis. It was only a dhort breathing 
pause we made here, having another houxis march to reach 
Central Tura. « 

The road from Eastern Tura led through vast fields of 
millet, Indian com, holcus sorghum' maweri, or panicum, 
or hajri, as c-dled by the Arabs ,* gardens of sweet potatoes, 
large tracts of encumbers, water-melons, mush-melons, 
and pea-nuts which grew in the deep furrows between the 
ridges of the hdens. 
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Some broad-leafed plantain plants were also seen in the 
neighbourhood of the villages, which as wo advanced 
became very numerous. The villages of the Wakimbu 
are like those of the Wagggo, square, flat-roofed, enclosing 
an open area, which is sometimes divided into three or 
four parts by fences or matama stalks. 

At central Tnra, where we encamped, we had evidence 
enough of the rascality of the Wakimbu of Tura. Hamed, 
who, despite his eflbrts to reach Unyanyembe in time to 
sell his cloths before other Arabs came with cloth supplies, 
was unable to compel his pagazis to the double march 
every day, was also encamped at Central Tura, together 
with the Arab servants who preferred Hamed’s imbecile 
haste to Thani’s cautious advance. Our first night in 
Unyamwezi was very exciting indeed. The Musnngu’s 
camp was visited by two crawling thieves, but they were 
soon mode aware by. the portentous click of a trigger that 
the white man’s camp was well guarded. 

Hamed’s camp was next visited; but here also the 
restlessness of the owner frustrated their attempts, for 
he was pacing backwards and forwards through his camp, 
with a loaded gun in his hand; and the thieves were 
obliged to relinquish the ehonce of- stealing any of his 
bales. From Hamed’s they proceeded to Hassan’s camp 
(one of the AraV servants), where they were successful 
enough to reach and lay hold,, of a couple of bales ; but, 
unfortunately, they made a noise, which awoke the 
vigilant and quick-eared slave, who snatched his loaded 
nvrsket, and in a moment had shot one of them through 
the heart. Sudi were our experiences of the Wakimbu 
of Tura. 

On the 18 th the three caravans, Hamefl’s Hasstm’s, 
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fend my own, left Tura by a road wbicl\ zig-zagged 
towards all points through the tall matama fields. In an 
hour’s time we had passed Tara Perro, or Western Tura, 
and had entered the forest ag^in, whence the Wakimbu 
of Tura obtain their honey, and where they excavate deep 
traps for the elephants with which the fore8t*'tS said to 
abound. An hour’s march from Western Tura brought 
us to a ziwa, or pond. There were two, situated in the 
midst of a small open mbuga, or plain, which, even at this 
late season, was yet soft from t|^e water which overflows 
it daring the rainy season. After resting three hours, we 
started on the terekeza, or afternoon march. 

It was one and the same forest that we had entered 
soon after leaving Western Tura, that we travelled 
through until we readied the £wda Mtoni, or, as Burton 
has misnamed it on his map, “Kwale.” The water of 
this mtoni is contained in large ponds, or deep de- 
pressions in the wide and crooked gully of Ewala. In 
these ponds a species of mud-fish was found, off one of 
which I mode a meal, by no means* to be despised by 
one who had not tasted fish since leaving Bagamoyo. 
Probably, if I had my choice, being, when occasion de- 
mands it,, rather fastidious in my tastes, 1 would not 
select the mud-fish. . 

From Tura to the Ewala Mtoni is seveiiteen and a half 
miles, a distance which, however easy it may be traversed 
once a fortnight, assumes a prodigious length when one 
has to travel it almost every othes day, at least, so my 
pagazis, soldiers, and followers found it, and their murmurs 
were very loud when 1 ordered thS signal to be sounded 
on the march. Abdul Eader, the tailor who had attached 
hmself to me, as a man ready-handed at all things, (tan 
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mendiig a pair of pants, making a delicate mh'itneis, (H 
shooting an elephant, but whom the interior proved to 
be the weakliest of the weakly, unfit for anything 
except eating and drinking— almost succumbed on this 
march. 

Long *ago the little stock of goods which Abdul had 
brought from Zanzibar folded in a pocket-handkerchief, 
and with which he was about to buy ivory and slaves, and 
make his fortune in the famed land of Unyamwezi, had 
disappeared with the great eminent hopes he had built 
on them, like those of Alnaschar the unfortunate owner of 
crockery in the Arabian tale. He came to me as we 
prepared for the march, with a most dolorous tale about 
his approaching death, which he felt in his bones, and 
weary back : his legs would barely hold him up ; in short, 
he had utterly collapsed— would I take mercy on him, 
and let him depart? The cause of this extraordinary 
request, so unlike the spirit with which he had left 
Zanzibar, eager to possess the ivory and slaves of Uu- 
yamwezi, was that on the last long march, two of my 
donkeys being dead, 1 had ordered that the two saddles 
which they had carried should be Abdul Eader’s load to 
Unyanyembe. The weight of the saddles was 16 lbs., as 
the spring balance-scale indicated, yet Abdul Eader be- 
came weary of Ijfe, as he counted the long marches that 
intervened between the mtohi and tJnyanyembe. On the 
ground he fell prone, to kiss my feet, begging me in the 
name of God to permit him to depart. 

. As 1 had had some experience of Hindoos, Malabarese, 
and coolies in Abyssinia, I knew exactly how to deal with 
a case like this. Unhesitatingly 1 granted the request as 
eoon as asked, for as much tired as Abdul £ader said he 
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was of life, I was with Abdul Eader’s worthlessness. 
But the Hindi did not w&nt to be left in the jungle, he 
said, but after arriving in Unyanyembe. “ Oh,” said I, 

then you must reach Unyanyembe first ; in the mean- 
while you will carry those i^ddles there fpr the food 
which yon must eat.” •— 

As the march to Bubuga was eighteen and three- 
quarter miles, the pagazis walked fast and long without 
resting. . 

Bubuga, in the d^ys of Burton, according to his boDk, 
was a prosperous district. Even when we passed, the 
evidences of wealth and prosperity which it possessed 
formerly, were plain enough in the wide extent of its 
grain fields, which stretched to the right and left of the 
Unyanyembe road for many a mild. But they were only 
evidences of what once were numerous villages, a well- 
cultivated and populous district, rich in herds of cattle 
and stores of grain. All the villages are burnt down, the 
people have been driven north three or four days from 
Bubuga, the cattle were taken by f&rce, the grain fields 
were left standing, to be overgrown with jungle and rank 
weeds. We passed village after village that had been 
burnt, and were mere blackened heaps of charred timber 
and smoked clay ; field after field of graiq ripe years ago 
was yet standing in the midst of a crop of gums and 
thorns, mimosa and kolquall. 

We arrived at the '^age, occupidfi by about sixty 
Wangwana, who have settled her^ to make a living by 
baying and selling ivory. Food is provided for them, in 
the •deserted fields of the people' of Bubuga. We were 
very tired and heated from the long march, I at tine 
pagaois had all arrived by 8 pjl 
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At the Wangwana Tillage we met Amer bin Snltan, tbe 
very type of an old Afab sheikh, such as we read of in 
books, with a snowy beard, and a clean reverend face, who 
was returning to Zanzibar after a ten years’ residence in 
Unyanyembe. He presented me with a goat, and a goat- 
skin full orrice ; a most acceptable gift in a place where 
a goat costs five cloths. 

After a day’s halt at Bubuga, during which 1 despatched 
soldiers to notify Sheikh Sayd bin Salim and Sheikh bin 
Hasib, the two chief dignitaries of Unyanyembe, of my 
coming, on the 21st of June we resumed the march for 
Eigwa, distant five hours. The road ran through 
another forest similar to that which separated Tnra from 
Bubuga, the country rapidly sloping as we proceeded 
westward. Eigwa we found to have been visited by 
the same vengeance which rendered Bubuga such a 
waste. 

The next day, after a three and a half hours’ rapid 
march, we crossed the mtoni — which was no mtoni — 
separating Eigwa &om Unyanyembe district, and after a 
short halt to quench our thirst, in three and a half hours 
more arrived at Shiza. It was a most delightful march, 
though a long one, for its pioturesqueness of scenery 
which every few minutes was revealed, and the proofs we 
everywhere saw of t)ie peaceable and industrious disposi- 
tion of the people. A short ^If hour from Shiza we 
beheld the undulating plain wherein the Arabs have 
chosen to situate the central depfit which commands such 
a wide and extensive field of trade. The lowing of cattle 
and the bleating of the^oats and sheep were everywhere 
heard, giving the country a happy, pastoral aspect. 

The Saltan o£ Shiza desired me to celebrate my arrivtfet 
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in Unyanyembe, with a fiva-gallon jar of pombe, wbicb bo 
brought for that purpose. 

As the pombe was but stale ale in taste, and milk and 
water in color, after drinking a^small glassful I passed it 
to the delighted soldiers and pagazis. At my request the 
Sultan brought a fine fat bullock, for which he accepted 
four and a half doti of Merikani. The bullock was 
immediately slaughtered and serred out to the caravan as 
a farewell feast. 

No one slept much that night, and long before the 
dawn the fires were lit, and great steaks were broiling, 
that their stomachs might rejoice before parting with the 
Musungu, whose bounty they had so often tasted. Six 
rounds of powder were served to each soldier and pagazi 
who owned a gun, to fire away when we should be near 
the Arab houses. The meanest pagazi bad his best cloth 
about his loins, and some were exceedingly brave in 
gorgeous IJlyah Goombeesa Foonga ” and crimson 
“ Jawah,” the glossy “ Behani,” and the neat “ Dalurani.’' 
The soldiers were mustered in new tarbooshes, and the long 
white shirts of the Mrima and the Island. For tl^ was 
the great and happy day which had been on our tongues 
ever since quitting the coast, for whit^ we had made 
those noted marches latterly — one hundred and seventy- 
eight and a half miles in sixteen days, including pauses — 
something .over eleven milee a day I 

The signal sounded and the caravan was joyfully off 
with banners fiying, and trumpets and horns blaring. A 
short two and a half hours’ march Ifought us within sight 
of Kwikum, which is about two miles south of Tabors, the 
main Airab town ; on the outside of which we saw a long 
line of men in clean shirts, whereat we opened our 
•barged batteries, and fired a volley of small arms such 
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as Kwikuru seldom heard before. The pagazis closed ap 
and adopted the swagger of veterans ; the soldiers blazed 
away uninterruptedly, while I, seeing that the Arabs were 
advancing towards n^e, ^eft the ranks, and hold out my 
hand, whi9h was immediately grasped by Sheikh Sayd bin 
Salim, and then by about two dozen people, and thus our 
•wirie into Unyanyembe was effected. 
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CHAPTER Vm* 

ITY LIFE AND TROUBLES BURINO MY BESIDENCE IN UNYA- 
NYEMBE. I BECOME ENGAOED IN A WAR. 

t 

I RECEIVED a noiseless ovation as I walked side by sido 
with the governor, Sayd bin Salim, towar4s his tembe in 
Kwiknrn, or the capital. The Wanyamwezi pagazis were 
out by hundreds, the warriors of Mkasiwa, the sultan, 
hovered around their chief, the children wdre seen between 
the legs of their parents, even infants, a few months old, 
slung over their mothers’ backs, all paid the tribute due 
to my color, with one grand concentrated stare. The 
only persons who talked with me were the A,rabs, and 
aged Mkasiwa, ruler of XJnyanyembe. „ 
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Sayd bin Salim’s house was «t the north-western comer 
of the inclosure, a stockaded home of Ewikuru. We had 
tea made in a silver tea-pot, and a bountiful supply of 
“ dampers ” were smoking; under a silver cover ; and to 
this repast I was invited. When a man has walked eight 
miles or so without any breakfast, and a hot tropical sun 
has been shining on him for three or four hours, he is apt 
to do justice to a meal, especially if his appetite is 
healthy. I think I astonished the governor by the 
dexterous way in which 1 managed to consume eleven 
cups of his aromatic concoction of an Assam herb, and 
the easy effortless style with which 1 demolished his high 
tower of “ slap-jacks,” that but a minute or so smoked 
hotly under their silver cover. 

For the meal, I thanked the Sheikh, as only an earnest 
and sincerely hungry man, now satisfied, could thank 
him. Even if I had not spoken, my gratified looks had 
well informed him, under what obligations I had been 
laid to him. 

Out came my pipe and tobacco-pouch. 

“ My friendly Sheikh, wilt thou smoke ? ” 

“ No, thanks ! Arabs never smoke.” 

“ Oh, if you don’t, perhaps yon would not object to me 
smoking, in order to assist digestion ? ” 

“Ngema — good — go on, master.” Then began the 
questions, the gossipy, curioub, serious, light questions : 

“ How came the master ? ” 

“ By the Mpwapw^ road.” 

“ It is good. WasSihe Makata bad ? 

“ Very bad.” 

“ What news from Zanzibar ? ” 

“Good; Syed Toorkee has possession :ff Muscat, and 
Azim bin Ghis was slain in the streets.” 
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“ Is this true, TVallahi ? ” (by God.) 

“ It is true.” * 

“ Heh-heh-h ! This is news ! ” — stroking his beard. 

“ Have you heard, master, of Suleiman bin Ali ? *’ 

“ Yes, the Bombay governor senf him to Zanzibar, in a 
man-of-war, and Suleiman bin Ali now lies in thogurayza 
(fort).’’ 

“ Heh, that is very good.” 

“ Did you have to pay much tribute to the Wagogo ? " 

“Eight times; Hamed Kimiani wished me to go by 
Kiwyeh, but I declined, and struck through the forest to 
Munieka. Hamed and Thani thought it better to follow 
me, than brave Kiwyeh by themselves.” 

“ Where is that Hajji Abdullah (Captain Burton) that 
came here, and Spiki ? ” (Speke.) 

“ Hajji Abdullah ! What Hajji Abdullah ? Ah ! 
Sheikh Burton we call him. Oh, he is a great man' 
now ; a balyuz (a consul) at El Scham ” (Damascus.) 

Heh-heh ; balyuz ! Heh, at El Scham ! Is not that 
near Betlem el Kuds ? ” (Jerusalem.) * • 

“Yes, about four days. Spiki is dead. He shot him- 
self by accident.” 

“ Ah, ah. Wallah (by God), but this is bad news. Spiki 
dead ? Mash-AUah ! Ough, he was a goo(} man — a good 
man I Dead ! ” , 

“ But where is this Kazeh, Sheikh Sayd.? ” 

“ Kazeh ? Kazeh ? I never heard the name before.” 

“ But you were with Burton, a|id Speke, at Kazeh ; 
you lived there several months^ when you were ^11 
stopping in Unyanyembe ; it must be close here some- 
where. Whore did Hajji Abdullah and Spiki live when 
they were in Unyanyembe ? Was it not in Hnss Mznri’s 
house?” 
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“ That wag in Tabora.” * ^ 

“ Well, then, where is Kazeh ? I hare never seen the 
man yet who could tell me where that place is, and yet 
the three white men have that word down, as the name of 
tho place they lived at v^en you were with them. You 
must know where it is.” 

“Wallahi, hana, I never heard the name; hut stop, 
Kazeh, in Kinyamwezi, means ‘ kingdom.’ Perhaps they 
gave that name to the place they stopped at. But then, 
I used to call the first house Sny bin Amer’s house, and 
Speke lived at Musa Mzuri’s house, but both houses, as 
well as all the rest, are in Tabora.” 

“ Thank you, sheikh. I should like to go and look 
after my people; they., must all bo wanting food.” 

“ I shall go with you to show you your house. The 
tembe is in Kwihara, only an hour’s vralk from Tabora.” 

On leaving Kwikuru we crossed a low ridge, and soon 
saw Kwihara lying between two low ranges of hills, the 
northernmost of which was terminated westward by the 
round 'fortress-like hill of Zimbili. There was a cold 
glare of intense sunshine over the valley, probably the 
effect of an universal bleakness or an autumnal ripeness 
of the grass, unrelieved by any depth of color to vary the 
universal sameness. The hills were bleached, or seemed 
to bo, under tha6 dazzling sunshine, and clearest atmo- 
sphere. The corn had long heen cut, and there lay the 
stubble, and fields, — a browny- white expanse ; the houses 
were of mud, and their flat roofs were of mud, and the 
nvud was of a browny-^hiteness ; the huts were thatched, 
and the stockades around them of barked timber, and 
these were of a browny whiteness. The cold, fierce, 
sickly wind from the mountains of Usagara^ent a deadly 
ihill to our very marrows, yet the intense sunshiny glare 
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never changed, a black cow or two, or a tall tree here and 
there, caught the eye for a moment, bnt they never made 
one forget that the first impression of Ewihara was as of 
a picture without color, or of food vrithout taste ; and if 
one looked up, there was a sky o^ a {tale blue, spotless, and 
of an awful serenity. • • 

As I approached the tembe of Sayd bin Salim, Sheikh 
bin Nasib and other great Arabs joined us. Before the 
great door of the tembe the men had stacked the bales, 
and piled the boxes^^ and were using their tongues at' a 
furious rate, relating to the eftiefs and soldiers of the 
first, second, and fourth caravans the many events which 
had befallen them, and which seemed to them the only 
things worth relating. Outside of their own limited 
circles they evidently cared for* nothing. Then the 
several chiefs of the other caravans had in turn to relate 
their experiences of the road ; and the noise of tongues 
was loud and furious. But as we approached, all this 
loud-sounding gabble ceased, and my caravan chiefs and 
guides rushed to me to hail me as “ niaster,” and te salute 
me as their friend. One fellow, faithful Baruti, threw 
himself at my feet, the others fired their guns and acted 
like madmen suddenly become frenzied, and a general cry 
of “ welcome ” was heard on all sides. 

“ Walk in, master, this is your hou^e, now ; here are 
your men’s quarters; here yon will receive the great 
Arabs, here is the cook-house ; here is the store-house ; 
here is the prison for the refractor]^; here are your white 
man’s apartments ; and these are ^our own ; see, here, is 
the bedroom, here is the gun-room, bath-room, &c. so 
Sheikh Sayd talked, as he showed me the several places. 

On my honor, it was a most comfortable place, this, in 
Central Africa. One could almost wax poetic, ]but we will 
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keep such ambitious ideas fgr a future day. Just now, 
Lowsyer, we must have the gbods stored, and the little 
army of carriers paid off and disbanded. 

Bombay was ordered to unlock the strong store-room, to 
pile the bales in regular tjors, the beads in rows one above 
another, janff the wire in a separate place. The boats, 
canvas, &c., were to be placed high above reach of white 
ants, and the boxes of ammunition and powder kegs were 
to be stored in the gun-room, out of reach of danger. 
Then a bale of cloth was opened, apd each carrier was 
rewarded according to his'merits, that each of them might 
proceed home to his friends and neighbours, and tell them 
how much better the white man behaved than the Arabs. 

The reports of the leaders of the first, second, and 

received, their separate stores 
inspected, and thTlteJa^aax^^eTents of their marches 
heard. The first caravan had been engag^cd in a war at 
Eirurumo, and had come out of the fight successful, and 
had reached Unyanyembe without loss of anything. The 
second .had shot a thief in the forest between Pembera 
Fereh and Eididimo ; the 'fourth had lost a bale in the 
jungle of Marenga Mkali, and the porter who carried it 
had received a “very sore head” from a knob stick 
wielded by one of the thieves, who prowl about the 
jungle near the frontier of Ugogo. I was delighted to 
find that their misfortunes were no more, and each leader 
was then and there rewarded ‘with one handsome cloth, 
and five doti of Merikt^. 

Just as I began tolfeol hungry again, came several 
slaves in succession. Earing trays full of good things 
from the Arabs ; first an enormous dish of rice, with a 
bowlful of curried chicken, another with > doami huge 
wheaten cakes, another with a plateful of smoking hot 
'} 
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crullers, another with papaws, another with pomegranates 
and lemons; after these c&me men driying five fat hump- 
backed oxen^ eight sheep, and ten goats, and another man 
came with a dozen chickens, and a dozen fresh eggs. This 
was real, practical, noble courtesy^ munificent hospitality, 
which quite took my gratitude by storm. # , 

My people, now reduced to twenty-fiye, were as 
delighted at the prodigal plenitude visible on my tables 
and in my yard, as I was myself. And as I saw their 
eyes light up at the unctuous anticipations presentedr to 
them by their riotous fancies,! ordered a bullock to be 
slaughtered and distributed. 

The second day of the arrival of the Expedition in the 
country which I now looked upon as classic ground, since 
Oapts. Burton, Speke, and Grant years ago had visited 
it, and described it, came the Arab magnates from Tabora 
to congratulate me. 

Tabora"^ is the principal Arab settlement in Central 
Africa. It contains over a thousand huts and tembes, and 
one may safely estimate the population, Arabs, Wangwana, 
and natives, at five thousand people. Between Tabora 
and the next settlement, Kwihara, rise two rugged hill 
ridges, separated from each other by a low saddle, over the 
top of which Tabora is always visible froxfi Kwihara. 

They were a fine, handsome body of men, these Arabs. 
They mostly hailed from Oman: others Y^cre Wasawahili; 
and each of my visitors hdd quite a retinue with him. At 
Tabora they live quite luxurious]^. The plain on which 
the settlement is situated is exC^ingly fertile, though 
naked of trees; the rich pasturage it furnishes permits 
them to keep large herds of cattle and goats, from which 
they have an ample supply of milk, cream, butter, and 
* llierB is no such rsoegnisod place as Kazeh. 
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ghee. Bice is grown everywhere ; sweet potatoes, yarns, 
muhogo, holciis sorghum, maize, or Indium corn, sesame, 
millet, field-peas, or vetches, called choroko, are cheap, 
and always procurable. Around their tembes the Arabs 
cultivate a little wheat Yor/their own purposes, and have 
planted orange, lemon, papaw, and mangoes, which thrive 
hero fairly well. Onions and garlic, chilies, cucumbers^ 
tomatoes, and brinjalls, may be procured by the white 
visitor from the more important Arabs, who are undoubted 
epicureans in their way. Their slaves convey to them 
from the coast, once a year at least, their stores of tea, 
coffee, sugar, spices, jellies, curries, wine, brandy, biscuits,' 
sardines, salmon, and such fine cloths and articles as they 
require for their own personal use. Almost every Arab 
of any eminence is aBle to show a wealth of Persian 
carpets, and most luxurious bedding, complete tea and 
cofiee-scrvices, and magnificently carved dishes of tinned 
copper and brass lavers. Several of them sport gold 
watches and chains, mostly all a watch and chain of some 
kind. And, as in PAsia, Afghanistan, and Turkey, the 
harems form an essential feature of every Arab's house- 
hold ; the sensualism of the Mohammedans is as prominent 
here as in the Orient. 

The Arabs who now stood before the front door of my 
tembe were the dqnors of the good things received the 
day before. As. in duty bound, of course, I greeted 
Sheikh Sayd first, then Sheikh *bin Nasib, his Highness 
of Zanzibar’s consul at Karagwa, then I greeted the 
noblest Trojan amongs^the Arab population, noblest in 
bearing, noblest in courage and manly worth — Sheikh 
Khamis bin Abdullah ; then young Amram bin Mussoud, 
who is now making war on the king of Uxori and his 
fractious people; then handsome, courageous Soud, the 
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8on of Sayd bin Majid^; * then dandified Thani bin 
Abdullah; then Mussoud bin Abdullah and his cousin 
Abdullah bin Mussoud, who own the houses where formerly 
lived Burton and Speke; then bid Suliman Dowa, Sayd 
bin Sayf, and the old Hetman ef Tabora — Sheikh Sultan 
bin Ali. • • 

As the visit of these magnates, under whose loving 
protection‘white travellers must needs submit themselves, 
Avas only ‘a formal one, such as Arab etiquette, ever of 
the stateliest and -truest, impelled them to, it is Un- 
necessary to relate the discourse on my health, and their 
wealth, my thanks, and their professions of loyalty, and 
attachment to me. After having expended our mutual 
stock of congratulations and nonsense, they departed, 
having stated their wish that f should visit them at 
Tabora and partake of a feast which they were about to 
prepare for me. 

Three days afterwards I sallied out of my tembe, 
escorted by eighteen bravely dressed men of my escort, 
to pay Tabora a visit. On surmounting the saddle over 
which the road from the valley of Kwihara leads to 
Tabora, the plain on which the Arab settlement is 
situated lay before us, one expanse of dun pasture land, 
stretching from the base of the hill on our left as far as the 
banks of the northern Gombe, which a few miles beyond 
Tabora heave into purple-^joloured hills a«id blue cones. 

Within three-quarters of an hour we were seated on 
the mud veranda of the tembe Sultan bin Ali, who, 
because of his age, his wealth^and position — being a 
colonel in Seyd Burghash’s unlovely army — is looked 
upon by his countrymen, high and low, as referee and 
counsellor. His boma or enclosure contains quite a 
village of hive-shaped huts and square tembes. From 
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here, after being presented with a cup of Mocha coffeei, 
and some shefbet, we directed our steps toAvards Ehamia 
bin Abdullah’s house, who had, in anticipation of my 
coming, prepared a feast to which he had invited his 
friends and neighbours^ The group of stately Arabs in 
their long white dresses, and jaunty caps, also of a 
snowy white, who stood ready to welcome me to Tabora, 
produced quite an effect on my mind. I was in time for 
a council of war they were holding — and I was requested 
to attend. 

Khamis bin Abdullah, a bold and brave man, ever 
ready to stand up for the privileges of the Arabs, and 
their rights to pass through any countries for legitimate 
trade, is the man who, in Speke’s ‘Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile,’ is reported to 
have shot Maula, an old chief who sided with Manwa 
Sera during the wars of 1860; and who subsequently, 
after chasing his relentlese enemy for five years through 
Ugogo and Unyamwezi as far as Ukonongo, had the satis- 
faction of beheadingf him, was now urging the Arabs 
to assert their rights against a chief called Mirambo of 
Uyoweh, in a crisis which was advancing. 

This Mirambo of Uyoweh, it seems, had for the last 
few years been in a state of chronic discontent with the 
policies of the neighbouring chiefs. Formerly a pagazi 
for an Arab, he had now assumed regal power, with the 
usual knack of unconscionable rascals who care not by 
what means they step ^ into power. When the chief, of 
Uyoweh died, Miramlx}, who was head of a gang of 
lobbers infesting the forests of Wilyankum, suddenly 
entered Uyoweh, and constituted himself lord paramount 
by force. Some feats of enterprise, which he ‘|>erformed 
to the enrichment of all those who recognised his 
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authority, establiehed him 'firmly in his ppsition. This 
■was bnt a beginning ; he carried war through Ugara to 
tJkonongo, through Usagozi to the borders of Uvinza, 
and after destroying the poj^ula^ions over three degrees 
of latitude, he conceived a gnevance against Mkasiwa, 
and against the Arabs, because they would not sustain 
him in his ambitious projects against their ally and 
friend, with whom they were living in peace. 

The first outrage which this audacious man committed 
against the Arabs* was the halting of an Ujiji-bdund 
caravan, and the demand for five kegs of gunpowder, 
five guns, and five bales of cloth. This extraordinary 
demand, after expending more than a day in fierce 
controversy, was paid ; but the Arabs, if they were 
surprised at the exorbitant black>mail demanded of them, 
were more than ever surprised when they were told to 
return the way they came; and that no Arab caravan 
should pass through his country to Ujiji except over his 
dead body. • 

On the return of the unfortunate Arabs to Unya- 
nyembe, they reported the facts to Sheikh Sayd bin Salim, 
the governor of the Arab colony. This old man, being 
averse to war, of course tried every means to induce 
Mirambo as of old to be satisfied ■with presents ; but 
Mirambo this time was obdurate, and 'sternly determined 
on war . unless the Arabs aided him ifi the warfare he 
was about to wage against old Mkasiwa, sultan of the 
'Wanyamwezi of Unyanyembe. j 
‘*^is is the status of affairsf’ said Ehamis bin •Ab- 
dullah. “Mirambo says: that for yearn he has been 
engaged in war against the neighbouring 'Washensi and 
has come out of it ■victorious; he says this is a great 
year with him ; that he is going tc fight the Arabs, and 
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the Wanyamwezi of Unyany^mbe, and that he shall 
not stop until every Arab ia driven from XJnyanyembe, 
and he rules over this country in place of Mkasiwa. 
Children of Oman, shall it be so? Speak, Salim, son 
of Sayf, shall we go to ‘meet this Mshensi (pagan) or 
shall we tetdrn to our island ?” 

A murmur of approbation followed the speech of 
Ehamis bin Abdullah, the majority of those present 
being young men eager to punish the audacious Mirambo. 
Salim, the sou of Sayf, aQ old patriarch, slow of speech, 
tried to appease the passions of the young men, scions 
of the aristocracy of Muscat and Muttrah, and Bedaweens 
of the Desert, but Ehamis’s bold words had made too 
deep an impression on j;heir minds. 

Soud, the handsome Arab whom 1 have noticed already 
as the son of Sayd the son of Majid, spoke : “ My father 
used to toll me that he remembered the days when the 
Arabs could go through the country from Bagamoyo to 
Ujiji, and from Kilwa to Lunda, and from Usenga to 
Uganda* armed with canes. Those days are gone by. 
We have stood the insolence of the Wagogo long enough. 
Swaruru of Usui just takes from us whatever he wants; 
and now, here is Mirambo, who says, after taking more 
than five bales of cloth as tribute from one man, that no 
Arab caravan shalk go to Ujiji, but over his body. Are 
we prepared to give up the ivqjry of Ujiji, of Urundi, of 
Earagwah, of Uganda, because of this one man ? I say 
war — war until we have got his beard under our feet — 
was until the whole m Uyoweh and Wilyankuru is 
destroyed — war until we can again travel through any. 
part of the country with only our walking canes in our 
hands 1” 

The universal assent that followed Soud’s speech proved 
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beyond a doubt that we»\veve about to have a war. 1 
thought of Livingstone* What if he were inarching to 
Unyanyembe directly into the war country ? 

Having found from the Arabs^that they intended to 
finish the war quickly — at inost within fifteen days, as 
Uyoweh was only four marches distant — 1 volunteered 
to accompany them, take my loaded caravan with me as 
far as Mfuto, and there leave it in charge of a few guards, 
and with the rest march on with the Arab army. And 
my hope was, that It might b^ possible, after the defeat 
of Mirambo, and his forest banditti — the Euga-Ruga — to 
take my Expedition direct to Ujiji by the road now 
closed. The Arabs were sanguine of victory, and I 
partook of their enthusiasm. , 

The council of war broke up. A great dishful of rice 
and curry, in which almonds, citron, raisins, and currants 
were plentifully mixed, was brought in, and it was 
wonderful how soon we forgot our warlike fervor after 
our attention had been drawn to (his royal dish. I, of 
course, not being a Mohammedan, had a dish of *my own, 
of a similar composition, strengthened by platters con- 
taining roast chicken, and kabobs, crullers, cakes, sweet- 
bread, fruit, glasses of sherbet and lemonade, dishes of 
gum-drops and Muscat sweetmeats, dry* raisins, prunes, 
and nuts. Certainly Khamis bin Abdullah proved to me 
that if he had a warlike soul in him, he* could also attend 
to the cultivated tastes acquired under the shade of the 
mangoes on his father’s estates irc Zanzibar — the island. 

After gorging ourselves on tliese uncommon dainties 
some of the chief Arabs escorted me to other tembes 
of Tabora. When we went to visit Mussoud bin Ab- 
dullah, he showed me the very ground where Burton 
and Speke’s house stood— now pulled down and replaced 
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by his officc-rSny bin AmerV kouse was also torn down, 
and the fashionable tembe of Unyanyembe, now in vogue, 
built over it, — linely-carved rafters — ^hugh carved doors, 
brass knockers, and lofty ^iry rooms — a house built for 
defence and comfort. 

The finest house in Unyanyembe belongs to Amram 
bin Mussoud, who paid sixty frasilah of ivory — over 
$3,000— for it. Very fair houses can be purchased for 
from twenty to thirty frasiltih of ivory. Amram’s house 
is called the “ Two Seas ” — “ Baherein.” It is one 
hundred feet in length, and twenty feet high, with walls 
four feet thick, neatly plastered over with mud mortar. 
The great door is a marvel of carving-work for Unya- 
nyembe artisans. Each rafter within is also carved with 
fine designs. Before the firont of the house is a young 
plantation of pomegranate trees, which flourish here as 
if they were indigenous to the soil. A shadoof, such as 
may be seen on the Nile, serves to draw water to irrigate 
the gardens. < 

Towards evening we walked back to our own finely 
situated tembe in Kwihara, well satisfied with what we 
had seen at Tabora. My men drove a couple of oxen, 
and carried three sacks of native rice — a most superior 
kind — the day’s presents of hospitality from KhaTnia bin 
Abdullah. 

In Unyanyembe I found the Livingstone caravan, 
which started off in a fright from Bagamoyo upon the 
rumour that the Engfish Consul was coming. As all 
the ‘caravans were now halted at Unyanyembe because of 
the now approaching war, I suggested to Sayd bin Salim, 
that it were better that the men of the Livingstone caravan 
should live with mine in my tembe, that I might watch 
over the white man’s goods. Sayd bin Sal^ agreed 
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with me, and the men and ’goods were at once brought to 
my tembe. 

One day Asmani, who was now chief of Liringstone’s 
caravan, the other having died<{)f amall-pox, two or three 
days before, brought out a tent to the veraudtw where 1 
was sitting writing, and shewed me a packet of letters, 
which to my surprise was marked : — 

“ To Dr. Livingstone, 

• “ Ujiji, 

“November 1st, 1870. 

“ Eegisteiod letteis.” 

From November 1st, 1870, to February 10, 1871, just 
one hundred days, at Bagamoyo! A miserable small 
caravan of thirty-three men halting one hundred days at 
Bagamoyo, only twenty-five miles by water from Zanzibar! 
Poor Livingstone I Who knows but he may be sufiering 
for want of these very supplies that were detailed so' 
long near the sea. The caravan arrived in Unyanyembe 
some time about the middle of May. About the latter 
part of May the first disturbances took place. Had this 
caravan arrived here in the middle of Mafcl), or even the 
middle of April, they might have travelled on to Ujiji 
without trouble. 

On the 7th of July, about 2 I was sitting on the 
burzani as usual ; 1 felt listless and languid, and a drowsi- 
ness came over me ; 1 did not fall jasleep, but the power 
^^f my limbs seemed to fail me. Yet the brain was busy ; 
all my life seemed passing in review before me; when 
these retrospective scenes became serious, I looked serious ; 
when they were sorrowfU, L wept hysterically; when 
they were joyous, 1 laughed loudly. Beminiscenees of 
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yet a young life’s battles and £ard struggles came surging 
into the mind in quick succession : events of boyhood, of 
youth, and manhood; perils, travels, scenes, joys, and 
sorrows; loves and hates i friendships and indifferences. 
My mind followed the various and rapid transition of my 
fife’s passages ; it drew the lengthy, erratic, sinuous lines 
of travel my footsteps had passed over. If I had drawn 
them on the sandy floor, what enigmatical problems they 
had been to those around me, and what plain, readable, 
intelligent histories they' had been to the ! 

The loveliest feature of all to me was the form of a 
noble, and true man, who called me son. Of my life in 
the great pine forests of Arkansas, and in Missouri, I 
retained the most vivid impressions. The dreaming days 
I passed under the sighing pines on the Ouachita’s shores ; 
tho new clearing, the block-house, our faithful black 
servant, the forest doer, and the exuberant life I led, were 
all well remembered. And I remembered how one day, 
‘ after we had come ‘to live near the Mississipi,’ I floated 
down, down, hundreds of miles, with a wild fraternity of 
knurly giants, the boatmen of the Mississipi, and how a 
dear old man welcomed me back, as if from the grave. 1 
remembered also my travels on foot through sunny Spain, 
and France, witfi numberless adventures in Asia Minor, 
among Kurdish nomads. 1 remembered the battle-fields 
of America and the stormy sdenes of rampant war. 1 re- 
membered gold mine§, and bro'ad prairies, Indian coimcild, 
and much experienc( in the new western lands. I re- 
membered the shock it gave me to hear after my return 
from a barbarous country of the calamity that had over- 
taken the fond man whom I called father, and the. hot 
fitful life that followed it; Stop ! 

Dear me ; is it the 21st of July P Yes, Shaw informed 
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me that it was the 21st of ^July after I recovered from my 
terrible attack of fever ; the true date was the 14th of 
July, but I was not aware that I had jumped a week, until 
I met Dr. Livingstone. We two together examined the 
‘ Nautical "'Almanack,’ which I brought with 42xe. Wo 
found that the Doctor was three weeks out of his reckon- 
ing, and to my great surprise I was also one week out, or 
one week ^ ahead of the actual date. The mistake was 
made by my being informed that I had been two weeks 
hick, and as the day I recovered my senses was Friday, 
and Shaw' and the people were morally sure that I wa^ in 
bed two weeks, I dated it on my Diary the 21st of July. 
However, on the tenth day after the first of my illness, I 
was in excellent trim again, only, however, to see and 
attend to Shaw, who was in turn taken sick. By the 
22nd July Shaw was recovered, .then Selim was prostrated, 
and groaned in his delirium for four days, but by the 28th 
we were all recovered, and were beginning to brighten up 
at the prospect of a diversion in thfi shape of a •march* 
upon Mirambo’s stronghold. 

The morning of the 29th I had fifty men loaded with 
bales, beads, and wire, for Ujiji. When they were 
mustefed for the march outside the tembe, the only man 
absent was Bombay. While men were sent to search for 
him, others departed to get one more look, and one more 
embrace with their black Delilahs. Bombay was found 
some time about 2 p.h., his face fajthfuUy depicting the 
contending passions under which the was labouring- 
sorrow at parting from the fleshpots of Unyanyembe — 
regret at parting from his Dulcinea of Tabora — to be 
bereft of all enjoyment now, nothing but marches — hard, 
long marches — to go to the war — to be killed, perhaps. 
Oh ! Inspired by such feelings, no wonder Bombay was 

p 2 
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inclined to bo pugnacious w^en I ordered him to hia 
place, and I was in a shocking had temper for having been 
kept waiting from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. for him. There was 
simply a word and a savage look, and my cane was flying 
around Bombay’s shoulders, as if he wore to he annihilated. 
I fancy that the eager fury of my onslaught broke his 
stubbornness more than anything else ; for before I had 
struck him a dozen times he was crying for “ pardon.” 
A.k that word 1 ceased belaboring him, for this was the 
first time ho had ever tittered that word. Bombay was 
conquered at last. 

“March!” and the guide led off, followed in solemn 
order by forty-nine of his fellows, every man carrying a 
heavy load of Afrioafx moneys, besides his gun, hatchet, 
and stock of ammunition, and his ugali-pot. We pre- 
sented quite an imposing sight while thus marching on in 
silence and order, with our flags flying, and the red 
blanket robes of the men streaming behind them as the 
furious north-eastef blew right on our flank. 

The men seemed to feel they were worth seeing, for 1 
noticed that several assumed a more martial tread as they 
felt their royal Joho cloth tugging at their necks, as it 
was swept streaming behind by the wind. Maganga, a 
tall Mnyamwezi„ stalked along like a very Ooliah about to 
give battle alone, to Mirambo and his thousand warriors. 
Frisky Khamisi paced on undbr bis load, imitating a lion : 
and there was the ru^e jester — ^the incorrigible Ulimengo 
—with a stealthy pafe like a cat. But their silence could 
not last long. Their vanity was so much gratified, the 
red cloaks danced so incessantly before their eyes, that it 
would have been a wonder if they could have maintained 
such serious gravity or discontent one half liour longer. 
IJlimengo was the first who broke it. He had oon" 
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Btitated himself the kiracgozi or guide, ^and was the 
standard-bearer, bearing the American flag, which the men 
thought would certainly strike terror into the hearts of 
the enemy. Growing confident first, then yalorous, then 
exultant, he suddenly faced tb^ army he was leading, and 
shouted 

“Hoyl Hoy! 

Chorut. — Hoy ! Hoy I 
Hoy! Hoy! 

Jborut. — ^Hoy I Hoy ! 

' Hoy! Hsyl 
"JhoruB. — Hoy ! Hoy I 

Where are yo going ? 

Chorus. — Going to war. 

Against whom ? 

C/ioru*.— Against Mirajnho. 

Who is your master? 

Chorus. — The White Man. 

OughI ^Oughl 
C/toras.— Ough ! Ough ! 

Hyah I Hyah I ' 

CAorus.— Hyah . Hyah !”• 

This was the ridiculous song they kept up all day 
without intermission. 

We camped the first day at Bomboma’s village, situated 
a mile to the south-t^est of the natural hill fortress of 
Zimhili. Bombay was quite recovered from hip thrashing, 
and had banished the sullen thoughts that had aroused 
my ire, and the men having behaved themselves so well, a 
five-gallon pot of pombe was brou^t to further nourish 
the valour, which they one and all thought they possessed. 

The second day we arrived at Masangi. I was visited 
soon afterwards by Bond, the son of Sayd bin Majid, who 
told me the Arabs were waiting for me ; that they would 
not inarch &om Kfuto until 1 had arrived. 
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Eastern Mfuto, after a six hQnrs’ march, was reached on 
the third day from Unyanyemhe. Shaw gave in, laid 
down in the road, and declared he was dying. This news 
was brought to me about 4 p.m. by one of the last strag- 
glers. I was bound to*desJ>atch men to carry him to me, 
into my cam'p, though every man was well tired after the 
long march. A reward stimulated half-a-dozen to venture 
into the forest just at dusk to find Shaw, who was supposed 
to be at least three hours away from camp. 

About two o’clock in^the morning my men returned, 
having carried Shaw on their backs the entire distance. I 
was roused up, and had him conveyed to my tent. I 
examined him, and I assured myself he was not suffering 
from fever of any kind ; and in reply to my inquiries as 
to how he felt, he said he could neither walk nor ride, 
that he felt such extreme weakness and lassitude that ho 
was incapable of moving further. After administering a 
glass of port wine to him in a bowlful of sago gruel, wo 
both fell asleep. 

We arrived early the following morning at Mfuto, the 
rendezvous of the Arab army. A halt was ordered the 
next day, in order to make ourselves strong by eating tb 5 
beeves, which we freely slaughtered. 

The personnel of our army was as follows : — 


Slieikh Sayd bin Salim • . , 

. . • 25 half caste 

„ Ehamis bin Abdullah . « . 

. . . 250 slaves 

„ Thani bin Abdullah . . 

. . . 80 „ 

„ MuBsoud bin Abdullah 

. . • 75 „ 

„ Abdullah bin fiEnssoud 

... 80 „ 

„ Ali bin Sayd bin Easib , 

... 250 , 

„ Nasir bin Mussoud . . 

... 50 ,, 

„ Earned Kimiami . . . 

. , . 70 „ 

„ Sheikh Hamdam . . . 

. « • 30 

„ Sayd bin Habib . . • 

• • 50 j,* 
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Sheikli Salim bin Sayf ^ . 

. ", 100 slaves 

9t 

Sutiguni ...... 

. . 26 „ 

9 » 

Sarboko 

25 „ 

?> 

Solid bin Sayd bin Majid , . 

. . 50 

9 > 

Mohammed bin Mussoud . . 

. . 30 

it 

Sayd bin Hamed . . V *. 

. . 90 

it 

Tho ‘ Herald * Expedition . . 

. . 5CV soldiers 

ii 

Mkasiwa’s Wanyamwezi . . 

. . 800 

a 

Half-castes and Wangwana . 

. . 125 


„ Independent chiefs and their followers 300 

These made a total of 2,255, according to numbers given 
me by Thaui bin Abdullah, anJ corroborated by a Baluch 
in the pay of Sheikh bin Nasib. Of these men 1,500 
were armed with guns — flint-lock muskets, German 
and French double-barrels, some English Enfields, and 
American Springfields — ^besides these muskets, they wero 
mostly armed with spears and long knives for the pur- 
pose of decapitating, and inflicting vengeful gashes in 
the dead bodies. Powder and ball were plentiful : some 
men were served a hundred rounds each, my people 
received each man sixty rounds. * * 

As we filed out of the stronghold of Mfuto, with 
waving banners denoting the various commanders, with 
booming horns, and the roar of fifty bass drums, called 
gomas — with blessings showered' on us by the mollahs, 
and happiest predications from the soothsayers, astro- 
logers, and the diviners of the Eoran — who could have 
foretold that this grand force, before a week passed over 
its head, would be hurrying ini;o that same strong- 
hold of Mfuto, with each man’s heart in his mouth f^m 
fear? 

The date of our leaving Mfuto for battle with Mirambo 
was the 8rd of August. All my goods wore stored in 
Mfuto, ready for the inarch to Ujiji, should we he 
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victorious over tho African chi^i^ but at least for safety, 
whatever befel us. 

Long before we reached Umanda, I was in my hammock 
in tho paroxysms of a fierce attack of intermittent fever, 
which did not leave me' un<Sil lato that night. 

At Umanda, six hours from Mfuto, our warriors be- 
daubed themselves with- the medicine which the wise men 
had manufactured for them— a compound of matama flour 
mixed with the juices of a herb whose virtues were only 
known to the Waganga of the Wanyamwezi. 

At G A.M. on the 4th of August we were once more 
prepared for the road, but before we were marched out 
of the village, the manneno,” or speech, was delivered by 
the orator of the Wanyamwezi : 

‘‘ Words ! words ! words 1 Listen, sons of Mkasiwa, 
children of Unyamwezi I the journey is before you, the 
thieves of the forest are waiting; yes, they are thieves, 
they cut up 3 " 0 ur caravans, they steal your ivory, they 
murder your women. Behold, the Arabs are with you, 
El Walv of the Arab 'sultan, and the white man are with 
you. Go, the son of Mkasiwa is with you ; fight, kill, take 
slaves, take cloth, take cattle, kill, eat; and fill yourselvesl 
Go!” 

A loud, wild shout followed this bold harangue, the 
gates of the village were thrown open, and blue, red, and 
white-robed soldiers were bounding upward like so many 
gymnasts, firing their guns incessantly, in order to 
encourage themselves with noise, or to strike terror into 
th^ hearts of those Who awaited us within the strong 
enclosure of Zimbizo, Sultan Eolongo’s place. 

As Zimbizo was distant only live hours from Umanda, 
at 11 A.ii. we came in view of it. We halted^ on the verge 
of the cultivated area around it and its neighbours 
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mthin the shadow of the West. Strict orders had been 
given by the several chiefs to their respective commands 
not to fire, until they were within shooting distance of 
the boma. 

Ehamis bin Abdullah crepf*tbrongh the forest to the 
west of the village.' The Wanyamwezi took their position 
before the main gateway, aided by the forces of Bond the 
sou of Sayd on the right, and the son of Habib on the 
loft, Abdallah, Mussoud, myself, and others made ready 
to attack the eastern gates, which arrangement effectuAlly 
shut them in, with the exception of the northern side. 

Suddenly, a volley opened on us, as we emerged from 
the forest along the Unyanyembe road, in the direction 
they had been anticipating the eight of an enemy, and 
immediately the attacking forces began their firing in 
most splendid style. There were some ludicrous scenes 
of men pretending to fire, then jumping off to one side, 
then forward, then backward, with the agility of hopping 
frogs, but the battle was none the less in earnest. The 
breech-loaders of my men swallowed my metallic caftridges 
much faster than I liked to see ; but happily there was a 
lull in the firing, and we were rushing into the village 
from the west, the south, the north, through the gates 
and over the tall palings that surrounded 'the village, like 
so many Merry Andrews; and the poor. villagers were 
flying from the enclosure towards tiie mountains, through 
the northern gate, pursued by the fleetest runners of our 
forbe, and pelted in the back by ballets from breech-loaders 
and shot-guns. 

The village was strongly defended, and not more than 
twenty dead bodies were found in it, the strong thick 
wooden paling having afforded excellent protection against 
our bullets. 
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From Zlmbizo, after liavinlj left a sufficient force 
within, we sallied out, and in an hour had cleared the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, having captured two other 
villages, winch we committed to the flames, after gutting 
them of all valuables. * A**few tusks of ivory, and about 
fifty slaves, besides an abundance of grain, composed the 
loot,” which fell to the lot of the Arabs. 

On the 5th, a detachment of Arabs and slaves, seven 
hundred strong, scoured the surrounding country, and 
carried fire and devastation up to the boma of Wilyankuru. 

On the 6th, Soud bin Sayd and about twenty other 
young Arabs led a force of five hundred men against 
Wilyankuru itself, where it was supposed Mirambo was 
living. Another party went out towards the low wooded 
hills, a short distance north of Zimbizo, near which place 
they surprised a youthful forest thief asleep, whoso head 
they stretched backwards, and cut it off as though he 
were a goat or a sheep. Another party sallied out south- 
\vard, and defeated a party of Mirambo’s bush-whackers,*' 
news of which came to our oars at noon. 

In the morning I had gone to Sayd bin Salim’s tembo, 
to represent to him how necessary it was to burn the 
long grass in the forest of Zimbizo, lest it might hide any 
of the enemy; but soon afterwards I had been struck, 
down with another attack of intermittent fever, and was 
obliged to turn in and cover^ myself with blankets to 
produce perspiration ; but not, however, till I had ordered 
Shaw and Bombay not* to permit any of my men to leave 
the camp. But I was told soon afterwards by Selim that 
more than one half had gone to the attack on Wilyankuru 
with Soud bin Sayd. 

About 6 p.M. the entire camp of Zimbizo was electrified 
with the news that all the Arabs who had accompanied 
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6oud bin Sayd had been lj|lled ; and that more than one- 
half of his party had been slain. Some of my own men 
returned, and from them I learned that Uledi, Grant’s 
former valet, Mabruki Ehatalabu (Killer of his father), 
Mabruki (the Little), Baruti'ef Useguhha, and Ferahan 
had been killed. I learned also that they bad succeeded 
in capturing Wilyankuru in a very short time, that 
Mirambo and his son were there, that as they succeeded 
in effecting an entrance, Mirambo had collected his men, 
and after leaving the village, had formed an ambush in 
the grass, on each side of the road, between Wilyankuru 
and Zimbizo, and that as the attacking party w'ere 
returning home laden with over a hundred tusks of ivory, 
and sixty bales of cloth, and two or three hundred slaves, 
Mirambo’s men suddenly rose up on each side of them, 
and stabbed them with their spears. The brave Soud 
had fired his double-barrelled gun and shot two men, 
and was in the act of loading again when a spear was 
launched, which penetrated through and through him: 
all the other Arabs shared the same fate. This'sudden 
attack from an enemy they believed to be conquered so 
demoralized the party that, dropping their spoil, each 
man took to his heels, and after ma^g a wide detour 
through the woods, returned to Zimbize to repeat the 
dolorous tale. . 

The effect of this defeat is indescribable. It was 
impossible to sleep, flom (lie shrieks of the women whose 
husbands had fallen. All night they howled their 
lamentations, and sometimes might be heard the groans 
of the wounded who had contrived to crawl through the 
grass unperceiTed by the enemy. Fugitives were con- 
tinually coming in throughout the night, but none of my 
men who were reported to be dead, were ever heard of again. 
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The 7tli was a day of distijust, sorrow, and retreat ; 
the Arabs accused one another for urging war without 
expending all peaceful means first. There were stormy 
councils of war held, wherein were some who proposed 
to return at once to Uhyadyembe, and keep within their 
own houses," and Ehamis bin Abdullah raved, like an 
insulted monarch, against the abject cowardice of his 
compatriots. These stormy meetings and propositions 
to retreat were soon known throughout the camp, and 
assisted more than anything else to demoralize com- 
pletely the combined forces of Wanyamwezi and slaves. 
I sent Bombay to Sayd bin Salim to advise him not to 
think of retreat, as it would only be inviting Mirambo to 
carry the war to Unyanyembe. 

After despatching Bombay with this message, I fell 
asleep, but about 1.30 p.m. I was awakened by Selim 
saying, “Master, get up, they are all running away, 
and Ehamis bin Abdullah is himself going.” 

With the aid of Selim I dressed myself, and staggered 
toward^ the door. My first view was of Than! bin 
Abdullah being dragged away, who, when he caught 
sight of me, shouted out “Bana — quick — ^Mirambo is 
coming.” He was then turning to run, and putting on 
his jacket, with his eyes almost starting out of their 
sockets with terror. Ehamis bin Abdullah was also about 
departing, he being the last Arab to leave. Two of my 
men were following him ; these Selim was ordered to 
force back with a revolver. Shaw was saddling his 
donkey with my own saddle, preparatory to giving me 
the slip, and leaving me in the lurch to the tender mercies 
of Mirambo. There were only Bombay, Mabruki Speke, 
Chanda who was coolly eating his dinner, Mablruk Unya- 
nyembe, Mtamani, J uma, and Sarmean — only seven out of 
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fifty. All the others had deserted, and were hy this time far 
away, except Uledi (Manwa Sera) and Zaidi, whom Selim 
brought back at the point of a loaded revolver. Selim 
was then told to saddle my dickey, and Bombay to assist 
Shaw to saddle his own. In a few moments we were on 
the road, the men ever looking back for the coming enemy ; 
they belabored the donkeys to some purpose, for they went 
at a hard trot, which caused me intense pain. I would 
gladly have lain down to die, but life was sweet, and I 
had not yet given up all hope ef being able to preserve it 
to the full and final accomplishment of my mission. My 
mind was actively at work planning and contriving 
during the long lonely hours of night, which we employed 
to reach Mfuto, whither I found the Arabs had retreated. 
In the night Shaw tumbled off his donkey, and would not 
rise, though implored to do so. As I did not despair my- 
self, so I did not intend that Shaw should despair. Ho 
was lifted on his animal, and a man was placed on each 
side of him to assist him-; thus we rode thro;^gh the 
darkness. At midnight we reached Mfuto safely, and 
were at once admitted into the village, from which wo 
had issued so valiantly, but to which we were now re- 
turned so ignominiously. 

I found all my men had arrived' here before dark, 
Uliinengo, the bold guide who had exulted in his weapons 
and in our numbers, and was so sanguine of victory, had 
performed the eleven hours’ march in six hours ; sturdy 
Ohowpereh, whom I regarded as' the faithfullest of my 
peo^e, had arrived only half an hour later than Uli- 
mengo; and fidshy the dandy — the orator — 

the rampant demagogue — yes — he had come third; and 
Speke’s ” Faithfuls ” had proved as cowardly as any poor 
** nigger " of them alL Only Selim was laitMuL 
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I asked Selim, “ Why did you not also run away, and 
leave your master to die ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the Arab boy, naively, “ I was afraid you 
would whip me.” < 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MY LIFE AND TROUBLES IN UNYANYEMBE— 

It never occurred to the Arab magnates that I haa 
cause of complaint against them, or tliat I had a right 
to feel aggrieved at their* conduct, for the base desertion 
of an ally, who had, as a duty to friendship, taken 
up arms for their sake. Their’ " salaams ’’ the next 
morning after the retreat, were given as if notliing 
had transpired to mar the good feeling that had existed 
between us. 

They were hardly seated, however, before I began to 
inform them that as the war was only between them and 
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Mirambo, and, that as I was afra‘id, if they were accustomed 
to run away after every little check, that the war might 
last a much longer time than I could afford to lose ; and 
that as they had deserved their wounded on the field, and 
left their sick friends to* take care of themselves, they 
must not consider me in the light of an ally any more. 
“I am satisfied,” said I, “having seen your mode of 
fighting, that the war will not be ended in so short a 
timo as you think it will. It took you five years, I hear, 
to conquer and kill Manra Sera, you will certainly not 
conquer Mirambo in less than a year.* I am a white man, 
accustomed to wars after a different style, I know some- 
thing about fighting, but I never saw people run away 
from an encampment like ours at Zimbizo for such slight 
cause as you had. By running away, you have invited 
Mirambo to follow you to Unyanyembe ; you may be sure 
he will come.” 

The Arabs protested one after another that they had 
not intended to have left me, but the Wanyamwezi of 
Mkasiwa had shouted out that the “ Musungu ” was gone, 
and the cry had caused a panic among their people, which 
it was impossible to allay. # 

Later that day the Arabs continued their retreat to 
Tabora, which is twenty-two miles distant from Mfuto. 
1 determined to proceed more leisurely, and on the second 
day after the flight from Zimbizo, the Expedition, with all 
the stores and baggage, marched back to Masangi, and on 
the third day to Ewih&ra. 

The following extracts from my Diary will serve 
to show better than anything else, my feelings and 
thoughts about this time, after our disgraceful retreat: 
Exnhara. Friday, llfh Augvd, 1871. — ^Arrived to-day 
* The same war is still ragL'’g, April, 18?t. 
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from Zimhili, village of Bomboma's. I am quite dis- 
appointed and almost disheartened. But I have one 
consolation, I have done my duty by the Arabs, a duty 
I thought I owed to the kindness they received me with , 
now, however, the duty is discharged, and *1 am free to 
pursue my own course. I feel happy, for some reasons, 
that the duty has been paid at such a slight sacrifice. Of 
course if I had lost my life in this enterprise, I should 
have been justly punished. But apart from my duty to 
the consideration with which t£e Arabs had received me, 
was the necessity of trying every method of reaching 
Livingstone. This road which the war with Mirambo 
has closed, is only a month’s march &om this place, and if 
the road could be opened with my aid, sooner than without 
it, why should I refuse my aid ? The attempt has been 
made for the second time to XJjiji — both have failed. T 
am going to try another route ; to attempt to go by the 
north would be folly. Mirambo’s mother and people, and. 
the Wasui, are between me and IJjiji, without in^uding 
the Watuta, who are his allies, and robbers. The 
southern route seems to mbst practicable one. 

Very few people know anytmng of th0 country south ; 
those whom I have questioned concerning it speak of 
"want of water” and robber Wazavira, as serious 
obstacles ; they also say that the settlements are few and 
far. between. 

But before I can venture to try this new route, 1 have 
to employ a new set of men, as those whom I took do 
Mfuto consider their engagements at an end, and the fact 
of five of their number being killed rather damps their 
ardor for traveling. It is useless to hope that Wanyam- 
wezi can be engaged, because it is against their custom 
to go with caravans, as carriers, during war time. My 

q 
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position is most serious. I Imre a good excuse for re* 
turning to the coast, but my conscience will not permit 
me to do so, after so much money has been expended, and 
BO much confidence has b§en placed in me. In fact, I 
feel I must die sooner than return. 

Saturday, August VMh . — My men, as I supposed they 
would, have gone ; they said that I engaged them to go 
to Ujiji by Mirambo’s road. I hare only thirteen left. 
With this small body of men, whither can I go ? I have 
over one hundred loads in'* the storeroom. Livingstone’s 
caravan is also here ; his goods consist of seventeen bales 
of cloth, twelve boxes, and six bags of beads. His' men 
are luxuriating upon the best the country affords. 

If Livingstone is at Ujiji, ho is now locked up with 
small means of escape. I may consider myself also locked 
up at Unyamyembe, and I suppose cannot go to Ujiji 
until this war with Mirambo is settled. Livingstone 
cannot get his goods, for they are here with mine. He 
cannot' return to Zaiizibar, and the road to the Nile is 
blocked up. He might, if he has men and stores, possibly 
reach Baker by travelling northwards, through Urundi, 
thence through Buanda, l^bagwah, Uganda, Unyoro, and 
Ubari to G-ondokoro. Fagazis he cannot obtain, for . the 
sources whence a. supply might be obtained are closed. 
It is an erroneous supposition to think that Livingstone, 
any more than any other energbtic man of his calibre, can 
travel through Africa .without some sort of an escort, and 
a durable supply of marketable cloth and beads. 

I was told to-day by a man that when Livingstone was 
coming from Nyassa Lake towards the Tanganika (the 
very time that people thought him murdered} he was met 
by Saydbin Omar’s caravan, which was bound forUlamba. 
He was travelling with Mohammed bin Gharib. IHiia 
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Arab, who was coming f^om Urnng'j, met. Livingstone at. 
Chi-cumbi’s, or Kwa-chi-ktimbi*s, country, and travelled 
with him afterwards, I hear, to Manyuema or Manyema. 
Manyuema is forty marches frojn the north of Nyassa. 
Livingstone was walking.; fie was dressed in American 
sheeting. He had lost all his cloth in* Lake Liemba 
while crossing it in a boat. > He had three canoes with 
him ; in one he put his cloth, another he loaded with his 
boxes and some of «his men, into the third he went himself 
with two servants Jind two fishermen. The boat wit'h his 
cloth was upset. On leaving Nyassa, Livingstone went to 
Ubisa, thence to Uemba, thence to TJrungu. Livingstone 
wore a cap. He had a breech-loading double-barreled 
rifle with him, which fired fulminating balls. He was 
also armed with two revolvers. The Wahiyow with 
Livingstone told this man that their master had many 
men with him at first, but that several had deserted 
him. 

August IZtK — A caravan came ii^ to-day from the sea- 
coast. They reported that William L. Farquhar, whom I 
left sick at Mpwapwa, Usagara, and his cook, were dead. 
Farquhar, I was told, died a ^w days after I had entered 
Ugogo, his cook died a few weeks later. My first impulse 
was for revenge. I believed that Leukofe had played me 
false, and had poisoned him, or that *he had been mur- 
dered in some other man^ner; but a personal interview 
with the Msawahili who brought the news informing me 
that Farquhar had succumbed to his dreadful illness has 
done away with that suspicion. So far as I could under- 
stand him, Farquhar had in the morning declared himself 
well enough to proceed, but in attempting to rise, had 
fallen backward and died, I was also told that the 
Wasagara, possessing some superstitious notions respecting 

q2 
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tho dead, had* ordered Jaho to take the body out for 
burial, that Jako, not being able to carry it, had dragged 
the body to the jungle, and there left it naked without 
the slightest covering of.earJlih, or anything else. 

“ There .is ope of us gone, Shaw, my boy ! Who will be 
the next ?” I remarked that night to my companion, 

August lith . — Wrote some letters to Zanzibar. Shaw 
was taken very ill last night. 

August IWi. Saturday . — My soldiers are employed 
stringing beads. Shaw is still a-bed. We hear that 
Mirambo is coming to Unyanyembe. A detachment of 
Arabs and their slaves have started this morning to 
possess themselves of the powder left there by the re- 
doubtable Sheikh Sayd bin Salim, the commander-in-chief 
of the Arab settlements. 

August 2\st. Monday . — Shaw still sick. One hundred 
fundo of beads have been strung. The Arabs are pre- 
paring for another sally against Mirambo. The advance 
oi Mirambo .upon Unyanyembe was denied by Sayd bin 
Saliin, this morning. 

August 22nd . — We were stringing beads this morning, 
when, about 10 A,i[., we heard a continued firing from the 
direction of Tabora. Bushing out from our work to tho 
front door facing Tfihora, we heard considerable volleying, 
and scattered firing, plainly ; and ascending to the top of 
my tembe, I saw with my glasses the smoke of the guns. 
Some of my men who were sent on to ascertain the cause 
came running back with the information that Mirambo 
had* attacked Tabora with over two thousand men, and 
that a force of over one thousand Watuta, who had allied 
thumselves with him for the sake of plunder, had come 
suddenly upon Tabora, attacking from opposite directions. 
Later in the day, or about noon,, watching the low 
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saddle over which we could see Tahora, we saw it crowded 
with fugitives from that settlement, who were rushing to 
our settlement at Ewihara for protection. From these 
people we heard the sad information that the noble 
Ehamis bin Abdullah, his *Iittfe prot4g4 Ehamis, Mo* 
hammed bin Abdullah, Ibrahim bin Bashid* and Sayf, the 
son of Ali, the son of Sheikh, the son of Nasib, had been 
slain. 

When I inquired into the details of the attack, and the 
manner of the death of these ^abs, I was told that’after 
the first firing which warned the inhabitants of Tabora 
that the enemy was upon them, Ehamis bin Abdullah and 
some of the principal Arabs who happened to be with him 
had ascended to the roof of his tembe, and with his spy- 
glass he had looked towards the direction of the firing. 
To his great astonishment he saw the plain around Tabora 
filled with approaching savages, and about two miles off, 
near Eazima, a tent pitched, which he knew to belong to 
Mirambo, from its having been pre[|ented to that chief by 
the Arabs of Tabora when they were on good terms with 
him. 

Ehamis bin Abdullah descended to his house saying, 
“ Let us go to meet him. Arm yourselves, my friends, 
and come with me.” His &iends advised him strongly 
not to go out of his tembe ; for so lon'g as each Arab kept 
to his tembe they were n)ore than a match for the Euga- 
Euga and the Watuta together. But EbamiH broke out 
impatiently with, Would you advise lis to stop in our 
tembes, for fear of this Mshensi (pagan) ? Who goes with 
me ? ” His little protigd, Ehamis, son of a dead friend, 
asked to be allowed to be his gun-Wrer; Mohammed bin 
AbduUuh, Ibrahim bin Bashid, and Sayf, the son of Ali, 
young Arubs of good families, who were proud to live 
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with the nohlfi Khamis, also offered to go with him, 
After hastily arming eighty Of his slares, contrary to 
the advice of his prudent friends, he sallied out, and was 
soon face to face with his cunning and determined enemy 
Miramho. This chief, upon seeing the Arabs advance 
towards him, ' gave orders to retreat slowly. Khamis, 
deceived by this, rushed on with his friends after them. 
Suddenly Mirambo ordered his men to advance upon them 
in a body, and at the sight of the precipitate rush upon 
their party, Khamis’s slaves incontinently took to their 
heels, never even deigning to cast a glance behind them, 
leaving their master to the fate which was now overtaking 
him. The savages surroimded the five Arabs, and though 
Several of them fell before the Arabs’ fire,' continued to 
shoot at the little party,' until 'Khamis bin Abdullah 
received a bullet in the leg, which brought him to his 
knees, and, for the first time, to the knowledge that his 
slaves had deserted him. Though wounded, the brave 
liian continued shooting, but he soon afterwards received 
a bullet through the heart. Little Khamis, upon seeing 
his adopted father’s fall, 'exclaimed: “ My father Khamis 
is dead, I will die with him,” and continued fighting until 
he received, shortly after, his death wound. In a few 
minutes there was not one Arab left alive. 

Late at night some more particulars arrived of this 
tragic scene. I was told by people who saw the bodies, 
that the body of Khamis bin Abdullah, who was a fine 
noble, brave, portly man, was found with the skin of 
his' forehead, the beard and skin of the lower part of 
his face, the fore port of the nose, the fat over the 
stomach and abdomen, and, lastly, a bit from each held, 
cut off, by the savage allies of Mirambo. And in the 
same conation were found the bodies of his adopted son 
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and fallen friends. The flesh and skin thus taken from 
the bodies was taken, of course, by the waganga or 
medicine men, to make what they deem to be the most 
powerful potion of all to enable men to be strong against 
their enemies. This potion «s iflixed up with their ugali 
and rice, and is taken in this manner with* the most 
perfect confidence in its efficacy, as an invulnerable pro- 
tection against bullets and missiles of all descriptions. 

It was* a most sorry scene to witness from our excited 
settlement at Kwihara, almost the whole of Tabors in 
flames, and to see the hundreds of people crowding into 
Kwihara. 

Perceiving that my people were willing to stand by 
me, I made preparations for defence by boxing loopholes 
for muskets into the stout day wails of my tembe. They 
were made so quickly, and seemed so admirably adapted 
for the efficient defence of' tire tembe, that my men got 
quite brave; and Wangwalia refugees with guns ‘ in their 
hands, driven out of Tabbra, asked to be admitted into 
our tembe to assist in its defence. Livingstoile’s men 
were also collected, and invited to help defend their 
master’s goods against Mirambo’s supposed attack. By 
night I had one hundred and fifty ' armed men in my 
courtyard, stationed at every possible 'point where an 
attack might be expected. To-morrow Mirambo has 
threatened that he will^ eome to Kwihara. I hope he 
will come, and if he comes within range of an American 
rifle, I shall see what virtue lies in American lead. 

August 23rd . — ’We have passed a very anxious d^y in 
the valley of Kwihara. Our eyes were constantly directed 
towards unfortunate TaboXa* It has been said that three 
tembes only have stood the brunt of the attack. Abid 
bin Suliman’s house has been destroyed, and over two 
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hundred tusks of ivory that belonged to him have become 
the property ctf the African Bonaparte. My tembe is in 
as efficient a state of defence as its style and means of 
defence will allow. Eifle-pits surround the house out- 
side, and all native hirts that obstructed the view have 
been torn do.wn, and all trees and shrubs which might 
serve as a shelter for any one of the enemy have been cut. 
Provisions and water enough for six days have been 
brought. I have ammunition enough to last two weeks. 
The- walls are three feet thick, and there are apartments 
within apartments, so that'a desperate body of men could 
fight until the last room had been taken. 

The Arabs, my neighbours, endeavour to seem brave, 
but it is evident they are about despairing; I have heard 
it rumoured that the Arabs of Kwihara, if Tabora is 
taken, will start en mam for the coast, and give the 
country up to Mirambo. If such are their intentions, and 
they are really carried into effect, I shall be in a pretty 
mess. However, if they do leave me, Mirambo will not 
reap any benefit froft my stores, nor from Livingstone’s 
either, for I shall burn the whole house, and everything 
in it. 

August 24<A— The American flag is still waving above 
my house, and the Arabs are still in Unyanyembe. 

About 10 A.sr., a messenger came from Tabora, asking 
us if wo were not going to assist them against Mirambo. 
I felt very much like going out to help them ; but after 
debating long upon the pros and cons of it,— asking 
myself. Was it prudent? Ought I to go? "i^at will 
become of the people if I were killed? Will they 
not desert me again? What was the fate of Khamia 
bin Abdullah? — sent word that I would not go; that 
they ought to feel perfectly at home in their tmbes 
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against such a force as Mirambo had, that I should be 
glad if they could induce him to come to’Kwihara, in 
which case I would try and pick him off. 

They say that Mirambo, and his principal officer, 
carry umbrellas over their haads,*that he himself has 
long hair like a Mnyamwezi pagazi, and a, beard. If 
he comes, all the men carrying umbrellas will have 
ballets rained on them in the hope that one lucky ballet 
may hit him. According to popular ideas, I should make 
a silver ballet, but I have no silver with me. 1 might 
make a gold one. * 

About noon I went over to see Sheikh bin Nasib, 
leaving about 100 men inside the house to guard it while 
I was absent. This old fellow is quite a philosopher in 
his way. I should caU him a professor of minor 
philosophy. He is generally so sententious — fond of 
aphorisms, and a very deliberate character. I was 
astonished to ffnd him so despairing. His aphorisms 
have deserted him, his philosophy has not been able to 
stand against disaster. He listened^ to me, more dike eT 
moribund, than one possessing all the means of defence 
and offence. 

1 loaded his two-pounder with ball» and grape, and 
small slugs of iron, and advised him not to fire it until 
Mirambo’s. people were at his gatesr 

About A P.3I. I heard that Mirambo had deported 
himself to Kazima, a place north-west of Tabora a couple 
of miles. 

August 26fk.-rThe Arabs sallied out this morning to 
attack Sazima, but refrained, because Mirambo asked for 
a day’s grace, to eat the beef he had stolen from them. 
He has asked them impudently to come to-morrow morning, 
at which time he says he will give them plenty of fighting. 
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Kwihara is onco more restored to a peaceful aspect, and 
fugitives no* longer throng its narrow limits in fear and 
despair. 

Avt^usi 27 ih . — Mirambo retreated during the night; 
and when the Arabs* went in force to attack his village 
of Eazkna, <they found it vacant. 

The Arabs hold councils of war now-a-days — battle 
meetings, of which they seem to bo very fond, but 
extremely slow to act upon. They were about to make 
friends with the northern Watuta, but Mirambo was 
ahead of them. They hiad talked of invading Mirambo’s 
territory the second time, but Mirambo invaded Unya- 
nyembe with fire and sword, brining death to many 
a household, and he haS slain the noblest of them all. 

The Arabs spend their hours in talking and arguing, 
while the Ujiji and Karagwah roads are more firmly 
closed than ever. Indeed many of the infiuential Arabs 
are talking of returning to Zanzibar ; saying, “Unya- 
nyembe is ruined.” 

Meanwhile, witi poor success, however, perceiving 
the impossibility of procuring Wanyamwezi pagazis, 
I am hiring the Wangwana renegades living in Unya- 
nyembe to proceed with me to Ujiji, at treble prices. 
Each man is offered 30 doti, ordinary hire of a carrier 
being only from 6 to 10 doti to Ujiji. I want fifty men. 
I intend to leave about sixty or seventy loads here under 
charge of a guard. I shtdl leave all personal baggage 
behind, except one small portmanteau. 

^ Auffust 28th . — No news to-day of Mirambo. Shaw is 
getting strong again. 

Sheikh bin Nasib called on me to-day, but, except 
on minor philosophy, he had nothing to say. 

1 have determined, after a study of the country, to 
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lead a flying caravan to Ujiji, by a feontbern road through 
northern Ukonongo and Ukawendi. Sheikh bin Nasib has 
been informed to-night of this determination. 

August 29th . — Shaw got up to-day for a little work. 
Alas ! all my fine.-spun plans of'proceeding by boat over 
the Victoria N’Yanza, thence down the Nile*, have been 
totally demolished, I fear, through this war with Mirambo 
— this blaQk Bonaparte. Two months have been wasted 
here already. The Arabs take suoh a long time to come to 
a conclusion. Advico is plentiful, and words are as nume- 
rous as the blades of grass in our valley ; all that is want- 
ing is decision. ^|ij^hA^abs’ hope and stay is dead — Khamis 
bin Abdullah is no more. "Where are the other warriors 
of whom the Wangwana and WaUyamwezi bards sing? 
Where is mighty Kisesa-^greafr ' Abdullah bin Nasib ? 
Where is Sayd, the son of Majid ? Kisesa is in Zanzibar* 
and Sayd, the son of Majid, is in < Ujiji, as yet ignorant 
that his son has fallen in the forest of Wilyonkuru. 

Shaw is improving fa^t. I am: u^ueoessful as yet in 
procuring soldiers. I almost despair of ever being able 
to move from here. It is such a drowsy, sleepy, slow, 
dreaming country. Arabs, Wangwana, Wanyamwezi, are 
all alike— all cardess how time, flies, v Their to-morrow 
means sometimes within a. month. ;,To me it is simply 
maddening. 

August 80th . — Shaw will pot work.. ,1 cannot get him to 
stir himself. I have petted him. and .coaxed him ; I have 
even cooked little luxuries for him myself. And, while 
I am' straining every nerve to get ready for Ujiji, Shaw 
IS satisfied with looking on listlessly. What a change 
from the ready-handed bold man he was at Zanzibar 1 

I sat down by his side to*day with my palm and needle 
in order to encourage him, and to-day, for the first time, 
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I told liira of the real nature of my mission. 1 told him 
that I did hot care about the geography of the country 
half as much as I cared about finding Livingstone ! I 
told him, for the first time, “ Now, my dear Shaw, you 
think probably that I have been sent here to find the 
depth -of the Tanganika. Not a bit of it, man; I was 
told to find Livingstone. It is to find Livingstone I am 
here. It is to find Livingstone I am going. Don’t you 
see, old fellow, the importance of the mission ; don’t you 
see what reward you will get from Mr. Bennett, if you 
will help me ? lam sure, if ever you come to New York, 
you will never be in want of a fifty-dollar bill. So shake 
yourself ; jump about ; look lively. Say you will not 
die; that is half the battle. Snap your fingers at the 
fever. I will guarantee the fever won’t kill you. I have 
medicine enough for a regiment here !” 

His eyes lit up a little, but the light that shone in 
them shortly faded, and died. I was quite disheartened. 
1 made some stronjp' punch, to put fire in his veins, that I 
might see life in him. 1 put sugar, and eggs, and seasoned 
it with lemon and spice. “ Drink, Shaw,” said I, “ and 
forget your infirmities. You are not sick, dear fellow ; 
it is only ennui you are feeling. Look at Selim there. 
Now, 1 will bet any amount, that he will not die ; that I 
will carry him home safe to his friends 1 I will carry you 
home also, if you will let me]” 

September Ist. — ^According to Thoni bin Abdullah whom 
I visited to-day, at his tembe in Maroro, Mirambo' lost 
two hundred men in the attack upon Tabora, while the 
Arabs’ losses were, five Arabs, thirteen freemen and eight 
slaves, besides three tembes, and over one hundred small 
huts burned, two hundred and eighty iyotj tusks, and 
sixty cows and bullocks captured. 
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September 3rd . — Beceived a packet of letterg and news- 
papers from Capt. Webb, at Zanzibar. Wbat a good 
thing it is that one’s friends, even in far America, think 
of the absent one in Africa ! They J;ell me, that no one 
dreams of my being in Africa ye{ ! 

I applied to Sheikh bin Nasib to-day *to permit 
Livingstone’s caravan to go under my charge to TJjiji, but 
he would not listen to it. He says he feels certain I am 
going to my death. 

September Wh . — Shaw is quite well to-day, he says. 
Selim is down with the fever. My force is gradually 
increasing, though some of my old soldiers are falling off. 
Umgareza is blind ; Baruti has the small-pox very badly ; 
Sadala has the intermittent. 

September 5th . — Baruti died this morning. He was 
one of my best soldiers ; and was one of those men who 
accompanied Speke to Egypt. Baruti is number seven of 
those who have died since leaving Zanzibar. 

To-day my ears have been poisoned frith the repoi;|iS of 
the Arabs, about the state of the country I am about 
to travel through. “The roads are bad; they are all 
stopped; the Buga-Buga are out in the forests; the 
Wakonongo are coming from the south to help Mirambo ; 
the Washensi are at war, one tribe against another.” My 
men are getting dispirited, they have iml^ibed the fears of 
the Arabs and the Wanyamwezi. ' Bombay begins to feel 
that I had better go back to the coast, and try again 
some other time. 

We buried Baruti under the shade of the banyan-tree, 
a few yards, west of my iembe; The grave was made four 
and a half feet deep and three feet wide. At the bottom 
on one side a narrow trench was excavated, into which 
the body was rolled on his side, with his face turned 
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towards Meuca. The body was dressed in a doti and a 
half of new American . sheeting. After it was placed 
properly in its narrow bed, a sloping roof of sticks, 
covered over with matting and* old canvas, was made, to 
prevent the earth from falling over the body. The grave 
was then filled, the soldiers laughing merrily. On the 
top of the grave was planted a small shrub, and into a 
small hole mado with the hand, was poured water lest he 
might feel thirsty — they said — on his way to Paradise ; 
water was then sprinkled all over the grave, and the 
gourd broken* This ceremony being ended, the men 
recited the Arabic EatThah, after which they left the 
grave of their dead comrade to think no more of him, 
Septemher 1th , — An Arab named Mohammed presented 
me to-day with a little boy-slave, called Ndugu M’hali ” 
(my brother’s wealth). As I did not like the name, I 
called the chiefs of my, caravan together, and asked them 
to give him a better name. One suggested “ Simba ” 
(a Ijpn), another /3aid he thought “Ngombe” (a cow) 
would suit the boy-child, another thought he ought to be 
called “ Mirambo,” which raised a loud laugh. Bombay 
thought ‘‘ Bombay Mdogo ” would suit my black-skinned 
infant very well. Ulimengo, however, after looking at 
his quick eyes, and noting his celerity of movement, 
pronounced the* name Ka-lu-lu as the best for him, 
‘"because,” said he, ‘‘just leok at his eyes, so bright! 
look at his form, so slim! watch his movements, how 
quick! Yes, Kaluld is his name.” “Yes, bana,” said 
the others, “ let it be Kalulu.” 

“Kalulu” is a Kisawahili term for the young of the 
blue-buck (jperpmilla) antelope. ^ 

“Well, then,” said, I, water being brought in a huge 
tin pan, Selim, who was willing to stand godfather, hold- 
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ing him over the water, “ let his name henceforth be 
Kalulu, and let no man take it from him,” and thus it 
was that the little black boy of Mohammed’s came to be 
called Kalulu. ^ 

The Expedition is increasing^m numbers. 

We had quite an alarm before dark. Much firing was 
heard at Tabora, which led us to anticipate an attack on 
Kwihara. It turned out, howevqr, to be a salute fired in 
honor of the arrival of Sultan Kitambi to pay a visit to 
Mkasiwa, Sultan of Unyanyembe^ 

September 8th . — Towards night Sheikh bin Nasib 
received a letter from an Arab at Mfuto, reporting that 
an attack was made on that place by Mirambo and his 
Watuta allies. It also warned him to bid the people of 
Kwihara hold themselves in readiness, because if Mirambo 
succeeded in storming Mfuto, he would march direct on 
Kwihara. 

September 9th . — Mirambo was defeated with severe loss 
yesterday, in his attack upon Mfuto. | He was successfuL 
in an assault he made upon a small Wanyamwezi village, 
but when he attempted to storm Mfuto, he Iras repulsed 
with severe loss, losing three of his principal men. Upon 
withdrawing his forces from the attack, tl\e inhabitants 
sallied out, and followed him to the forest of Umanda, 
where he was again utterly routed, himself ingloriously 
flying from the field. # 

‘The heads of his chief men slain in the attack were 
brought to Kwikuru, the boma of Mkasiwa. 

September 14:th . — ^The Arab boy Selim is delirious from 
constant fever. Shaw is sick again. These two occupy 
most of my time. I am turned into a regular nurse, for 
I have no one to assist me in attending upon them. If I 
try to instruct Abdul Kader in the art of being useful, his 
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head is so befogged with the villainous fumes of UnjaixH 
wezi tobacco, that he wanders bewildered about, breaking 
dishes, and upsetting cooked dainties, until I get so exas- 
perated that my peace, of mind is broken completely for a 
full hour. If I ask Ferajji, my now formally constituted 
cook, to assist, his thick wooden head fails to receive an 
idea, and I am thus obliged to play the part of ehefde cuisine. 

September Ibfh . — The third month of my residence in 
Unyanyembe is almost finished, and I am still here, but I 
hope to be gone before the 23rd inst.' 

All last night, until nine A. 11 :. this morning, my soldiers 
danced and sang to the manes of their dead comrades, 
whose bones now bleach in the forests of Wilyankuru. 
Two or three huge pots of pombe failed to satisfy the 
raging thirst which the vigorous exercise they were 
engaged in, created. So, early this morning, I was 
called upon to contribute a shukka for another potful of 
the potent liquor. 

To-tday I was busy selecting the loads for each soldier 
and pagazi. In order to lighten their labor as much as 
possible, I riduced each load from 701bs. to 501bs., by 
which I hope to be enabled to make some long marches. 
I have been able to engage ten pagazis during the last 
two or three days. 

I have two or three men still very sick, and it is almost 
useless to expect that they will be able to carry any- 
thing, but I am in hopes that other men may be engaged 
to take their places before the actual day of departure, 
which now seems to be drawing near rapidly. 

B^tember IQth . — ^We have almost finished our work — 
on the fifth day from this — God willing — we shall march. 
I engaged two more pagazis besides two guides, named 
Asmani and MabrukL If vastness of the human fonoc 
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eoold .terrify any one, certainly Asmani’s appearance is well 
calcnlated to produce that effect. He stands considerably 
over six feet without shoes, and has shoulders broad 
enough for two ordinary men. , , 

To-morrow I mean to give tie people a farewell feast, 
to celebrate our departure from this forbidding and un- 
happy country. 

Sejpiember llth. — The banquet is ended. 1 slaughtered 
two bullocks, and had a barbacue ; three sheep, two gos^ts, 
and fifteen chickens, *1201b8. of tfice, twenty large' loaves 
of bread made of Indian corn-flour, one hundred eggs, 
lOlbs. of butter, and five gallons of sweet-milk, were the 
contents of which the banquet was formed. The men 
invited their friends aifd neighbours, and about one 
hundred women and children partook of it. 

After the banquet was ended, the pombe, or native 
beer, was brought in in five gallon pots, and the people 
commenced their danco, which continues even now as 1 
write. % • “ 

September \dth. — I had a slight attack of fever to-day, 
which has postponed our departure. Selim and Shaw 
are both recovered. 

About 8 P.M. Sheik bin Nasib came to me imploring 
me not to go away to-morrow, because I was so sick. 
Than! Sakhburi suggested to me that I might stay 
another month. In answer*, 1 told them that white men 
are not accustomed to break their words. I had said I 
would go, and I intended to go. 

Sheikh bin Nasib gave up all hope of inducing me fo 
remain anothmr day, and he has gone away, with a promise 
to write to Seyd Bmrghash to tell him how obstinate I 
am, and that 1 am determined to be killed. This was a 
parting shot. 

B 
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About 10 iM. tbe fever bad gone. All were asleep in 
the tembe but myself, and an unutterable loneliness came 
on me as 1 reflected on my position, and my intentions, 
and felt tbe utter lack' of sympathy with me in all around. 
It requires more nerve than I possess, to dispel all tbe 
dark presentiments that come upon tbe mind. But pro- 
bably wbat I call presentiments are simply tbe impress 
on tbe mind of tbe warnings wbicb these false-hearted 
Arabs have repeated so often. This melancholy and lone- 
liness I feel,, may probably have their origin from the 
same cause. The single candle, which barely lights up 
the dark shade that fills the corners of my room, is but a 
poor incentive to cheerfulness.* I feel as though I were 
imprisoned between stone walls. But why should I feel 
as if baited by these stupid, slow-witted Arabs and their 
warnings and croakings ? I fancy a suspicion haunts my 
mind, as I write, that there lies some motive behind all 
i^his. I wonder if these Arabs tell me all these things to 
keep me here, in thi hope that I might be induced another 
time to assist them in their war with Mirambo ! If they 
think so, they are much mistaken, for I have taken a 
solemn, enduring oath, an oath to be kept while the least 
hope of life remains in me, not to be tempted to break 
the resolution I have formed, never to give up the search, 
until I find Livingstone alive, or find his dead body ; (tnd 
never to return home witliout the strongest possible 
proofs that he is alive, or that he is dead. No living man, 
0 / living men, shall stop me, only death can prevent me. 
But death— not even this ; 1 shall not die, I will not die, 
I cannot die ! And something tells me, I do not know 
what it is — perhaps it is the ever-living' hopefulness of 
my own nature, perhaps it is the natural presumption 
born out of an abundant and glowing vitality, or the 
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outcome of an overweening confidence in oneself — any- . 
how and everyhow, something tells me to-night I shall 
find him, and — write it larger — Find him ! Find him ! 
Even the words are inspiring., Lfeel more happy. Have 
I uttered a prayer ? I shall sleep calmly tp-night. 

I have felt myself compelled to copy out of my Diary 
the above notes, as they explain, written as they are on 
the spot, the vicissitudes of my Life at Unyanyeiiibe.” 
To me they appear to explain <ar better than any amount 
of descriptive writing, even of the most graphic, the 
nature of the life I led. There they are, unexaggerated, 
in their literality, precisely as I conceived them at the 
time they happened. They speak of fevers without 
number to myself and men, they relate our dangers, and 
little joys, our annoyances and our pleasures, as they 
wcurred. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TO MBEDA^ UEONONOO. 

Departure from Unyanyembe. — The expedition reorganized.— Bombay. 
— Mr. Shaw returns sick to Unyanyembe . — A noble forest. — ^The 
fever described. — Happiness of the camp. — A park-land. — Herds of 
game and noble sport.— A mutiny. — Punishment of the ringleaders. 
Eleidiants.— Arrival at Mrcra 

The 20th of September had arrived. This was the day 
I had decided to cut loose from those who tormented me 
wiih their doubts, th^r fears, and beliefs, and commence 
the march to Ujiji by a southern route. I was very 
weak from the fever that had attacked me the day before, 
and it was a most injudicious act to commence a march 
under such circumstances. But I had boasted to Sheikh 
bin Nasib that a white mam never breaks his word, and 
my reputation as a white man would have been ruined 
had I stayed behind, or postponed the march, in con- 
sequence of feebleness. 

I mustered the entire caravan outside the tembe, our 
flags and streamers were unfurled the men had their 
loads resting on the walls, there was considerable shout- 
ing, and laughing, and negroidal fanfaronnade. The 
Arabs had collected from curiosity’s Sake to see us off- 
all except Sheikh bin Nasib, whom I had offended by my 
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Bsinine opposition to his wishes. The old Sheikh took 
to his bed, but sent his son to bear me ’a last morsel of 
philosophic sentimentality, which I was to treasure up as 
the last words of the patriarchal Sheikh, the son of Nasib, 
the son of Ali^ the son of Skyf! Poor Sheikh ! if thou 
hadst only known what was at the bottom of -this stub- 
bornness — this ass-like determination to proceed the 
wrong way — what wouldst thou then have said, 0 Sheikh ? 
But the Sheikh comforted himself with the thought that 
I might know wha-fc I was about better than he did, which 
is most likely, only neither lie nor any other Arab will 
ever know exactly the motive that induced me to march 
at all westward — when the road to the east was ever so 
much easier. 

My braves whom I had enlisted for a rapid march some- 
where, out of Unyanyembe, were named as follows : — 


1. John William Shaw, London, 

England. 

2. Selim Heshmy, Arab, 

3. Seedy Mbarak Mombny, Zan- 

zibar. 

4. Mabruki Speke, ditto. 

6. Ulimengo, ditto. 

6. .Ambari, ditto. 

7. Uledi, ditto. 

8. Asmani, ditto. 

9. Sarmean, ditto. • 

30. Kamna, ditto. 

11. Zaidi, ditto. 

12. Khamisi, ditto. 

13. Chowpereh, Bagamoyo 

14. EiDgam, ditto. 

15. Belabi, ditto. 

13. Forous, tJnyanyembe. 

17* dlQiab« Bagamoyo. 


18. Mahruk Unyanyembe, Un* 

yanyembe. 

19. jJtamani, ditto. * 

20. Chanda, Maroro. 

21. Sadala, Zanzibar. 

22. Kombo, ditto. 

23. Sabuti the Great, Marorc. 

24. Saburl •the Little, ditto. 

25. Marora, ditto. 

26. Ferajji (the cook), Zanzibar. 

27. Mabruk Saleem, Zanzibar. 

28. Baraka, ditto. 

29. * Ibrahim, Maroro. 

30. Mabruk Ferous, ditto. ^ 

31. Bamti, Bagamoyo. 

32» Umgareza, Zanzibar. 

33. Hamadi (the guide), ditto. 

84. Asmani, ditto ditto. 

35. Mabruk, ditto ditta 
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30. Hamdallali (the guide), 
Tabora. 

37. Jumah, Zanzibar. 

38. Maganga, Mkwenkwe. 

39. Muccadum, Tabora. 

40. Dasturi, ditto. 

41. Tumayoaa, U^iji. 

42. Mparamoto, TJjiji. 

43. Waklri, ditto. 

44. Mufu, ditto. 


45. Mpepo, dith). 

46. Kapingu, TJjiji. 

47. Mashishanga, ditto. 

48. Muheruka, ditto. 

49. Missossi, ditto. 

50. Tufum Byah, ditto. 

61. Majwara (boy), Uganda. 

52. Belali (boy), Ucniba. 

53. Kalulu (boy), Lunda. 

54. Abdul Kader (tailor), Malabar. 


These are the men and boys whom I had chosen to bo my 
companions on the apparently useless mission of seeking 
for the lost traveller, David Livingstone. The goods with 
which I had burdened them, consisted of 1,000 doti, or 
4,000 yds. of cloth, six bags of beads, four loads of ammu- 
nition, one tent, one bed and clothes, one box of medicine, 
sextant and books, two loads of tea, coffee, and sugar, one 
load of flour and candles, one load of canned meats, 
sardines, and miscellaneous necessaries, and one load of 
cooking utensils. 

The 'men were alf in their places except 3ombay. 
Bombay had gone ; he could not be found. I despatched 
a man to hunt him up. He was found weeping in the 
arms of his Delilah. 

‘‘ Why did you go away, Bombay, when you knew I 
intended to go, and^was waiting ? ” 

“ Oh, master, I was saying good-bye to my missis.” 

“Oh, indeed?” 

“ Yes, master ; you np do it, when you go away ? ” 

“ Silence, sir.” 

“‘Oh! all right.” 

“ What is the matter with you, Bombay ? ” 

“ Oh, nuflin.” 

As 1 saw he was in a humour to pick a quarrel with 
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me before those Arabs ^bo bad congregated outside of 
my tembe to witness my departure, and as- 1 was not in 
a humour to be balked by anything that might turn up, 
the consequence was, that I was obliged ,to thrash 
Bombay, an operation which spon ' cooled his hot choler, 
but brought down on my head a loud chorus o{ remon- 
strances from my pretended Arab friends — " Now, master, 
don’t, don’t — stop it, master : the poor man knows better 
than you ,what he and you may expect on the road you 
are now taking.” 

If anything was better calculated to put me in a 
rage than Bombay’s insolence before a crowd it was 
this gratuitous interference with what I considered my 
own especial business ; hut 1 restrained myself, though 
1 told them, in a loud voice, that I did not choose to 
be interfered with, unless they wished to quarrel with 
me. • 

“ No, no, bana,” they all exclaimed ; " we do not wish 
to quarrel with you. In the name of God ! go on your 
way in peace.” ' , •««• 

“ Fare you well, then,” said I, shaking hands with them. 

“ Farewell, master, farewell. We wish you, we are 
sure, all success, and God be with you, and guide you ! ” 

“ March ! ” 

» 

A parting salute was fired ; the fiags were raised up by 
the guides, each pagazi rushed for his load, and in a short 
time, with songs and shouft, the head of the Expedition 
Had filed round the western end of my tembe along the 
road to Ugunda. 

“Now, Mr. Shaw, I am waiting, sir. Mount ybur 
donkey, if you cannot walk.” 

“ Please, Mr. Stanley, I am afraid I cannot go.” 
“Why?” 
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“ I don’t know, I am sure. I feel very weak.” 

“So am I' weak. It was but late last night, as you 
know, that the fever left me. Don’t back out before 
these Arabs; remember you are a white man. Here, 
Selim, Mabruki, Bombky, ‘help Mr. Shaw on his donkey, 
and walk by him.’’ 

“ Oh, bana, bana,” said the Arabs, “ don’t take him. 
Do you not see he is sick ? ” 

“ You keep away; nothing will prevent me from taking 
him. He shall go.” 

“ Go on, Bombay.” 

The last of my party had gone. The tembe, so lately 
a busy scene, had already assumed a naked, desolate ap- 
pearance. 1 turned towards the Arabs, lifted my hat, and 
said again, “Farewell,” then faced about for the south, 
followed by my four young gun-bearers, Selim, Ealulu, 
Majwara, and Belali. 

After’ half an hour’s march the scenery became more 
imimated. Shaw began to be amused. Bombay had 
forgoften our quarifel, and assured me, if I could pass 
Mirambo’s country, I should “ catch the Tanganika ; ” 
Mabruki Burton also believed we should. Selim was glad 
to leave Unyanyembe, where he had suffered so much from, 
fever; and there ^was a something in the bold aspect of 
the hills which cropped upward above fair valleys, that 
enlivened and encouraged me to proceed. 

In an hour and a half, we arrived at our camp in the 
Einyamwezi village of Mkwenkwe, the birthplace of our 
famous chanter Maganga. 

My tent was pitched, the goods were stored in^ one 
of the tembes ; but one-half the men had returned to 
Kwihara, to take one more embrace of tl^eir wives and 
columbines. 
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TowardB niglit I was attacked once again with the 
intermittent fever. Before morning it *had departed, 
leaving me terribly prostrated with weakness. 1 had 
beard the men conversing with each other over their 
camp-fires upon the probably •prospects of the next day. 
Tt was a question with them whether I should, continue 
the march. Mostly all were of opinion that, since the 
master was sick, there would be no march. A superlative 
obstinacy, however, impelled me on, merely to spite their 
supine souls ; but when I sallied out of my tent to. call 
them to get ready, I found that at least twenty were 
missing ; and Livingstone’s letter-carrier, “ Kaif-Halek ” 
— or, How-do-ye-do ? — had not arrived with Dr. Living- 
stone’s letter-bag. 

Selecting twenty of the strongest and faithfulest men 
[ despatched them back to Unyanyembe in search of the 
missing men ; and Selim was sent to Sheikh bin Nasib to 
borrow, or buy, a long slave-chain. 

Towards night my twenty detectives returned with 
nine of the missing men. The Wi^iji had desertSd in a 
body, and they could not be foimd. Selim also returned 
with a strong chain, capable of imprisoning within the 
collars attached to it at least ten men. Eaif-Halek also 
appeared with the letter-bag which he was to convey to 
Livingstone under my escort. The eoeu were then ad- 
dressed, and the slave-chain exhibited to them. 1 told 
them that I was the fii-st white man who had taken a 
idave-chain with him on his travels ; but, as they were all 
so frightened of accompanying me, . I was obliged to make 
use of it, as it was the only means of keeping them 
together. The good need never fear being chained by me 
-r-only the deserters^ the thieves, who received their hire 
and presents, guns and ammunition, and then ran away. 
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I would not put any one this time in chains ; hut u hoever 
deserted after •this day, I should halt, and not continue the 
inarch till I found him, after which he should march to 
Ujiji with the slave-chain round his neck. “Do you 
hear ?” — “ Yes,” was the answer. “ Do you understand 
—“Yes.” . 

We broke up camp at 6 p.m., and took the road for 
Inesuka, at which place we arrived at 8 p.m. 

When we were about commencing the march the next 
morning, it was discovered that two more had deserted. 
Baraka and Bombay weref* at once despatched to Unya- 
nyembe to bring back the two missing men — Asmani and 
Kingaru — with orders not to return without them. This 
was the third time that the latter had deserted, as the 
reader may remember. While the pursuit was being 
effected we halted at the village of Inesuka, more for the 
sake of Shaw than any one else. 

In the evening the incorrigible deserters were brought 
back, and, as I had threatened, were well flogged and 
cKaihed, to secure th6m against further temptation. Bom- 
bay and Baraka had a picturesque story to relate of the 
capture ; and, as I was in an exceedingly good humor, 
their services wero rewarded with a fine cloth each. 

On the following morning another carrier had absconded, 
taking with him his hire of fifteen new cloths and a gun ; 
but to halt anywhere near Unyanyembe any longer was a 
danger that could be avoided Tinly by travelling without 
stoppages towards the southern jungle-lands. It will be 
remembered 1 had in my train the redoubtable Abdul 
Eader, the tailor, he who had started from Bagamoyo with 
such bright anticipations of the wealth of ivory to be ob- 
tained in the great interior of Africa. On this morning, 
daunted by the reports of the dangers ahead, Abdul 
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Eader craved to 1w discharged. He vowed be was sick, 
and unable to proceed any further. As I was pretty well 
tired of him, I paid him off in cloth, and permitted him 
to go. 

About half way to EaBegera,Mabruk Saleem was sud- 
denly taken sick. I treated him with a grain of oalomel, 
and a couple of ounces of brandy. As he was unable to 
walk, I furnished him with a donkey. Another man 
named Zaidi was ill with a rheumatic fever ; and Shaw 
tumbled twice off the animal he was riding, and required 
an infinite amount of coaxing tb mount again. Verily, 
my expedition was pursued by adverse fortunes, and it 
seemed as if the Fates had determined upon our return. 
It really appeared as if everything was going to wreck 
and ruin. If I were only fifteen days from Unyanyembe, 
thought I, I should be saved ! 

Easegera was a scene of rejoicing the afternoon and 
evening of our arrival. Absentees had just returned from 
the coast, and the youths were brave in their gaudy 
bedizenment, their new barsatis, thei^ soharis, and 'long 
cloths of bright new kaniki, with which they had adorned 
themselves behind some bush before they had suddenly 
appeared dressed in all this finery. The women “Hi- 
hi’ed ” like maenads, and the “ Lu-lu-lu’ing ” was loud, 
frequent, and fervent the whole of that afternoon. Sylph- 
like damsels looked up to the youthful heroes with inten- 
sest admiration on their fearures; old women coddled and 
fondled them ; staff-using, stooping-backed patriarchs 
blessed them. This is fame in Unyamwezi ! All the 
fottunate youths had to use their tongues until the wee 
hours of next morning had arrived, relating all the 
wemders they had seen near the Great Sea, and in the 
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“Unguja,” the island of Zanzibar; of how they saw 
great white men’s ships, and numbers of white men, of 
their perils and trials during their journey through the 
land of the fierce Wagogo, and divers other facts, with 
which the reader and 1 axe by this time well acquainted. 

On the 24th we struck camp, and marched through a 
forest of imbiti wood in a S.S.W. direction, and in about 
three hours came to Eigandu. 

On arriving before this village, which is governed by 
a - daughter of Mkasiwa, we were informed we could not 
enter unless we paid toll. As we would not pay toll, we 
were compelled to camp in a ruined, rat-infested boma, 
situated a mile to the left of Kigandu, being well scolded 
by the cowardly natives for deserting Mkasiwa in his hour 
of extremity. We were accused of running away from 
the war. 

Almost on the threshold of our camp Shaw, in en- 
deavouring to dismount, lost his stirrups, and fell prone 
on his face. The foolish fellow actually laid on the 
ground in the hot' sun a full hour ; and when I coldly 
asked him if he did not feel rather uncomfortable, he sat 
up, and wept like a child. 

“ Do you wish to go back, Mr. Shaw ?” 

“ If you please. I do not believe I can go any farther ; 
and if you would only be kind- enough, I should like to 
return very much.” 

“ Well, Mr. Shaw, I have come to the conclusion that it 
is best you should return. My. patience is worn out. I 
have endeavoured faithfully to lift you above these petty 
miseries which you nourish so devotedly. ■ You are simply 
suffering from hypochondria. You imagine yourself sick, 
and nothing, evidently, will persuade you^ that you are 
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not. Mark my words — to return to Unyanyembe, is to 
die! Should you happen to fall sick in Kwihara who 
knows how to administer medicine to you ? Supposing you 
are delirious, how can any of the soldiers know what you 
want, or what is beneficial and Accessary for you ? . Once 
again, I repeat, if you return, you Aie !” * 

“ Ah, dear. me ; I wish I had never ventured to come ! 
I thought life in Africa was so different from this. 1 
would rather go back if you will permit me." 

The next day was a halt, and jirrangements were made 
for the transportation of Shaw back to Ewihara. A strong 
litter was made, and four stout pagazis were hired at 
Kigandu to carry him. Bread was baked, a canteen was 
filled with cold tea, and a leg of a kid was roasted for his 
sustenance while on the road. 

The night before we parted we spent together. Shaw 
played some tunes on an accordion which I had purchased 
for him at Zanzibar ; but, though it was only a miserable 
ten-dollar affair, I thought the homel]^ tunes evoked /r««a 
the instrument that night were divine melodies. The last 
tune played before retiring was “ Home, sweet Home.” 

The morning of the 27th we were all up early. There 
was considerable vis in our movements. A long, long 
march lay before us that day; but then. I 'was to leave 
behind all the sick and ailing. Only those who were 
healthy, and could march faii and long, were to accompany 
me. Mabruk Saleem I left in charge of a native doctor, 
who was to medicate him for a gift of cloth which I gave 
him in advance. 

The horn soiunded to get ready. Shaw wto lifted in 
his litter on the shoulders of Hs carriers. My men formed 
turd ranks ; the flags were lifted ; and between these two 
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living rows, and under those bright streamers, which 
were to float over the waters of the Tanganika before he 
should see them again, Shaw was borne away towards the 
north ; while we filed oll[ to the south, with quicker and 
more elastic steps, as if we felt an incubus had been taken 
from us. 

We ascended a ridge bristling with syenite boulders of 
massive size, appearing above a forest of dw'arf trees. The 
view which wo saw was similar to that wo had often seen 
elsewhere. An illimitable forest stretching in grand 
Maves far beyond the ken of vision — ridges, forest-clad, 
rising gently one above anoth ir until they receded in the 
dim purple-blue distance — with a warm haze floating 
above tliom, which, though clear enough in oui neighbour- 
hood, became impenetrably blue in the far distance. 
Woods, woods, woods, leafy branches, foliage globes, or 
parachutes, green, brown, or sere in color, forests one 
above another, rising, falling, and receding — a very leafy 
oevan. The horizon, at all points, presents the same view, 
there may be an indistinct outline of a hill far away, or 
here and there a tall tree higher than the rest conspicuous 
in its outlines against the translucent sky — with this 
exception it is the same— the same clear sky dropping 
into the depths of the forest, the same outlines, the same 
forest, the same horizon, day after day, week after week ; we 
hurry to the summit of a ridge, expectant of a change, but 
the wearied eyes, after wandering over the vast expanse, 
return to the immediate surroundings, satiated with the ever- 
sameness of such scenes. Carlyle, somewher^in his writings, 
says, that though the Vatican is great, it is but the chip of 
im eggshell compared to the star-fretted dome where Arc- 
turus and Orion glance for ever ; and I say that, though the 
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grove of Central Park, New York, is gran^ compared to 
the thin groves seen in other great cities, that though the 
Windsor and the New Forests may be very fine and noblo 
in England, yet they are but /agots of sticks compared 
to these eternal forests of XjAjamwezi. 

We marched three houri^ and then haltSd for refresh- 
ments. I p<‘rceiYod that t|he people were very *i”ecl, not 
yet inured t" a series of long marches, or rathe , not in 
pioper ti ibi fi'r earnest, hard work after our long rest in 
Kwili'ra. When we resume<J ou'. march again there 
v.ere several manifi'sl-'.tions of I ^''mper and weariness, 
Ihit a lew g-wd-naiiuc 1 remarkr Aout their laziness put 
thoni on tlnar mettle, and we reachea Jgunda at 2 n.M, 
after another four hours’ spurt. 

Ugunda is a very large village in the district of 
Ugunda, which adjoins the southern frontier of Unya- 
nyembe. The village probably numbers four hundred 
families, or two thousand souls. It is well protected by 
a tall and strong palisade of three-<ineh timber. Stages 
have been erected at intervals above the palisades with 
miniature embrasures in the timber, for the muvkets of 
the sharpshooters, who take refuge within tnese box- 
like stages to pick out the chiefs of an attacking force. 
An inner ditch, with the sand or sail thrown up three 
or four feet high against the palings, serves as protection 
for the main body of th« defenders, who kneel in the 
ditch, and are thus enabled -to withstand a very large 
force. For a mile or two outside the village all obstruc- 
tions are cleared, and the besieged are thus warned by 
sharp-eyed watchers to be prepared for the defence 
before the enemy approaches within musket range. 
Mirambo withdrew his force of robbers from before this 
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Btrocgly-defended Tillage after two or three ineffectual 
attempts to storm it, and the Wagunda have been con- 
gratulating themselves ever since, upon having driven 
sway the boldest marauder that Unyamwezi has seen for 
generations. ' 

The Waguitda have about three thousand acres under 
cultivation around their principal village, and this area 
suffices to produce sufficient grain not only for their own 
consumption, but also for the many caravans which pass 
by this way for Ufipa and Marungu. 

However brave the Wagunda may be within the strong 
enclosure with which they have surrounded their principal 
village, they are not exempt from the feeling of insecurity 
which mis the soul of a Mnyamwezi during war-time. 
At this placo the caravans are accustomed to recruit 
their numbers from the swarms of pagazis who volunteer 
to accompany them to the distant ivory, regions south ; 
but I could not induce a soul to follow me, so great was 
they*. fear of Mirambo and his Iluga-Eaga. They were 
also full of rumors of wars ahead. It was asserted that 
Mhogo was advancing towards Ugunda with a thousand 
Wakouongo, that the Wazavira had attacked a caravan 
four months previously, that Simba was scouring the 
country with a band of ferocious mercenaries, and much 
more of the same nature and to the same intent. 

On the 28th we arrived at, 4 i small snug village em- 
bosomed within the forest called Benta, three hours and 
a quarter from Ugunda. The road led through the 
cornffelds of the Wagunda, and then entered the clearings 
around the villages of Eisari, within one of which we 
found the proprietor -oi a caravan who was drumming 
up carriers for Uffpa. He had been halted here iwb 
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months, and he made strenuous exertions to induce my 
men to join his caravan, a proceeding that did not tend 
to promote harmony between us. A few days afterwards 
I found, on my return, that he had given up the idea of 
proceeding south. Leaving Kisari, we marched through 
a thin jungle of black jack, over sun-cracked ground 
with here and there a dried-up pool, the bottom of which 
was well tramped by elephant and rhinoceros. Buffalo 
and zebra tracks were now frequent, and we were buoyed 
up with tho hope ' that befoi;p long we should meet 
game. 

Benta was well supplied with Indian corn and a grain 
wliicli tl^e natives called choroko, which I take to be 
vetches: I purchased a largo supply of choroko for my 
own personal use, as I found it* to be a most healthy 
food. The corn was stored on the flat roofs of tho tembes 
in huge boxes made out of the bark of the mtundu-trcc. 
The largest box I have ever seen in Africa was seen here. 
It might be taken for a Titan’s hat^box; it was i^CTen 
feet in diameter, and ten feet in height. 

On the 29 th, after travelling in a S.W. by S. direction, 
we reached Kikuru. The march lasted for five hours 
over sun-cracked plains, growing the black jack, and 
ebony, and dwarf shrubs,* above which i^unierous ant-hills 
of light chalky-coloured earth appeared like sand dunes. 

The mukunguru, a Kisamhili term for fever, is fre- 
quent in this region of extensive forests and flat plains, 
owing to the imperfect drainage provided by nature for 
them. In the dry season there is nothing very oiSfensive 
in the view of the country. ^,The burnt grass gives rather 
a sombre aspect to the country, covered with the hard- 
baked tracks of animals which haunt these plains during 
the latter part of the rainy season. In the forest 
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numbers of trees lie about in the last stages of decay, 
and working away with might and main on the pro- 
strate trunks may bo seen numberless insects of variouf 
species. Impalpably, how.ever, the poison of the dead 
and decaying vegetation is inhaled into the system with 
a result sometimes as fatal as that which is said to arise 
from the vicinity of the Upas-tree. 

The first evil results experienced from the presence 
of malaria are confined bowels and an oppressive languor, 
excessive drowsiness, and 'a constant disposition to yawn. 
The tongue assumes a yellowish, sickly hue, colored 
almost to blackness ; even the teeth become yellow, and 
are coated with an offensive matter. The eyes of the 
patient sparkle lustrously, and become suffused with 
water. Those are sure symptoms of the incipient fever 
which shortly will rage through the system. 

Sometimes this fever is preceded by a violent shaking 
fit^ during which period blankets may be heaped on the 
patient’s form, with but little amelioration of the deadly 
chill he feels. It is then succeeded by an unusually 
severe headache, with excessive pains about the loins 
and spinal column, which presently will spread over the 
shoulder-blades, and, running up the neck, find a final 
lodgment in the 'back and front of the head. Usually, 
however, the fever is not preceded by a chill, but after 
languor and torpitude hav^ seized him, with excessive 
heat and throbbing temples, the loin and spinal column 
ache, and raging thirst soon possesses him. The brain 
becomes crowded with strange fancies, which sometimes 
assume most hideous shapes. ' Before the darkened vision 
of the suffering man, float in a seething atmosphere, 
figirres of created and uncreated reptiles, which are 
metamorphosed every instant into stranger shapes and 
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designs, groMving every moment more confused, more 
complicated, more hideous and terrible. Unable to bear 
longer the distracting scene, he makes an effort and opens 
his eyes, and dissolves the delirious dream, only, -however, 
to glide again unconsciously into anothw dream-land 
where another unreal ‘'inferno is dioramically revealed, 
and new agonies suffered. Oh I the many many hours 
that I have groaned under the terrible incnbi which the 
fits of real delirium. evoke. Oh I the racking anguish of 
body that a traveller in Africa* must undergo ! Oh ! the 
spite, the fretfulness, the vexation which the horrible 
phantasmagoria of diabolisms induce! The utmost pa- 
tience fails to appease, the most industrious attendance 
fails to gratify, the deepest humility displeases. Daring 
these terrible transitions, which induce fierce distraction, 
Job himself would become irritable, insanely furious, 
and choleric. A man in such a state regards himself 
as the focus of all miseries. Whei^ recovered, he jOeels 
chastened, becomes urbane and ludicrously amiable, he 
conjures up fictitious delights from all things which, but 
yesterday, possessed for him such awful portentous 
aspects. His men he regards with love and friendship ; 
w^tever is trite he views wi^ ecstasy. Nature appears 
charming ; in the dead woods and monbtdnous forest his 
mind becomes overwhelmed with delight. I speak for 
myself, as a careful analysation of the attack, in all its 
severe, plaintive, and silly phases, appeared to me. 1 
used to amuse myself >rith taking notes of the humorous 
and the terrible, the fantastic and exaggerated pictures 
that were presented to me— even while suffering the 
paroxymns induced by fever. 

We arrived at a large pool, known as the Ziwani, 
after a four hours’ march in a S.S.W. direction, the let 
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of October. We discovered an old half-burnt khambi, 
sheltered by a magnificent mkuyu (sycamore), the giant 
of the forests of Unyamwezi, which after an hour we trans- 
formed into a splendid camp. 

If I recollect rightly, the stem of the tree measured 
thirty-eight feet in circumferenoe. It is the finest tree 
of its kind I have seen in Africa. A regiment might 
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with perfect ease have reposed under this enormous 
dome of foliage during a noon halt. The diameter of 
the shadow it cast on the ground was one hundred and 
twenty feet. The healthful vigor that I»was enjoying 
about this time enabled me to regard my surroundings 
admiringly. A feeling of comfort and perfect content- 
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ment took possession of me, such as I knew not while 
fretting at Unyanyembe, wearing my ’life away in 
inactivity. I talked with my people as to my friends 
and equals. We argued with each other about our 
prospects in quite a companionable, sociable vein. 

'When daylight was dying, and the sun watf sinking 
down rapidly over the western horizon, vividly paint- 
ing the sky with the colors of gold and silver, saffron, 
and opal,.when its rays and gorgeous tints were reflected 
upon the tops of the everlasting forest, with the qbiet 
and holy calm of heaven resting upon all around, and 
infusing even into the untutored minds of those about me 
the exquisite enjoyments of such a life as we were now(' 
leading in the depths of a great expuise of forest, the 
only and sole human occupants of it — this was the time, 
after our day’s work was ended, i^d the camp was in a 
state of perfect security, when we all would produce our 
pipes, and could beat enjoy the labors which we had 
performed, and the contentment which follows a^ork 
well done. 

Outside nothing is heard beyond the cry of a stray 
florican, or guinea-fowl, which has lost her mate, or the 
hoarse croaking of the frogs in the pool hard by, or the 
song of the crickets which seems to luU the day to rest ; 
inside our camp are heard the gurgles of the gourd pipes 
as the men inhale the blqp ether, which 1 also love. I 
am contented and happy, stretched on my carpet under 
the dome of living foliage, smoking my short meerschaum, 
indulging in thoughts — despite the beauty of the still 
grey light of the sky, and of the air of serenity which 
prevails around — of home and friends in distant America, 
and these thoughts soon change to my work — yet in- 
eomplete * to the man who to me is yet a myth, who, Lt 
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all I knew, may be dead, or may be near or far from m« 
tramping through just such a forest, whose tops I see 
bound the view outside my camp. We are both on the 
same soil, perhaps in the same forest — who knows? — 
yet is he to me so far rembved that he might as well be 
in his own little cottage of XJlva. Though 1 am even 
now ignorant of his very existence, yet I feel a certain 
complacency, a certain satisfaction which would be 
difficult to describe. Why is man so feeble, and weak, 
that ho must tramp, tramp hundreds of miles to satisfy 
the doubts his impatient and uncurbed mind feels ? Why 
cannot my form accompany the bold flights of my mind 
and satisfy the craving 1 feel to resolve the vexed 
question that ever rises to my lips — “ Is he alive ?” 0 
soul of mine, be patient, thou hast a felicitous tran- 
quillity, which other men might envy thee! Sufficient 
for the hour is the consciousness thou hast that thy 
mission is a holy one ! Onward, and be hopeful ! 

IVIanday, the 2nd fii October, found us traversing the 
forest and plain that* extends from the Ziwani to Manyara, 
which occupied us six and a half hours. The sun was 
intensely hot; but the mtundu and miombo trees grew 
at intervals, just enough to admit free growth to each 
tree, while the blended foliage formed a grateful shade. 
The path was cle&r and easy, the tamped and Arm red 
soil ofiered no obstructi<ms. ^ The only provocation we 
suffered was from the attacks of the tsetse, or panga 
(sword) fly, which swarmed here. We knew we were 
approaching an extensive habitat of game, and we were 
constantly on the alert for any specimens that might be 
'nhabiting these forests. 

While we were striding onward, at the rate of nearly 
three miles an hoar, the oaiavan I perceived sheered off 
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from the road, resuming it about fifty yards ahead of 
something on the road, to which the attention of the 
men was directed. On coming up, I found the object to 
be the dead body of a man, who had fallen a victim to 
that fearful scourge of Afriea, the small-pox. He was 
one of Oseto’s gang of marauders, or guerillas, in the 
service of Mkasiwa of Unyanyembe, who -were hunting 
these forests for the guerillas of Mirambo. They had 
been retjiming from Ukonongo from a raid they had 
instituted against the Sultan of Mbogo, and they liad 
left their comrade to perish in* the road. He had appa- 
rently been only one day dead. 

.Apropos of this, it was a frequent thing with us to 
discover a skeleton or a skull on the roadside. Almost 
every day we saw one, sometimes two, of these relics of 
dead, and forgotten humanity. 

Shortly after this we emerged from the forest, and 
entered a mbuga, or plain, in which we saw a couple of 
giraffes, whose long necks were se^n towering abfiye a 
bush they had been nibbling at. Tins sight was greeted 
with a shout ; for we now knew we had entered the game 
country, and that near the Gombe creek, or river, where 
we intended to halt, we should see plenty of these animals. 

A walk of three hours over this hot plain brought u« 
to the cultivated fields of Manyara.’ 'Arriving before 
the village-gate, we were^ forbidden to enter, as the 
country was throughout in a state of war, and it be- 
hoved them to be very careful of admitting any party, 
lest the villagers might be compromised. We were, 
however, directed to a khambi to the right of the 
village, near some pools of clear water, where we dis- 
covered some half dozen mined huts, which looked very 
uncomfortable to tired people. 
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After we had built our camp, the kirangozi was fur- 
nished with some cloths to purchase food from the village 
for the transit of a wilderness in front of us, which was 
said to extend nine marches, or 135 miles. He was 
informed that the Mtemr had strictly prohibited his 
people from selling any grain whatever. 

This evidently was a case wherein the exercise of a 
little diplomacy could only be eflfective ; because it would 
detain us several days here, if we were compelled to send 
men back to Kikuru for provisions. Opening a bale of 
choice goods, I selected two royal cloths, and told Bombay 
to carry them to him, with the compliments and friend- 
ship of the white man. The Sultan sulkily refused them, 
and bade him return to the white man and tell him not 
to bother him. Entreaties were of no avail, he would 
not relent ; and the men, in exceedingly bad temper, and 
hungry, were obliged to go to bed supperless. The 
words of Njara, a slave-trader, and parasite of the great 
Shaikh bin Nasib, recurred to me. Ah, master, master, 
you will find the people will be too much for you, and 
that you will have to return. The Wa-manyara are bad, 
the Wakonongo are very bad, the Wazavira are the worst 
of all. You have come to this country at a bad time. It 
is war everywhere.” And, indeed, judging from the tenor 
of the conversations around our camp-fires, it seemed but 
too evident. There was every prospect of a general 
decamp of all my people. However, I told them not tc 
be discouraged ; that I would get food for them in the 
morning. 

The bale of choice cloths was opened again next 
morning, and four royal cloths were this time selected, 
and two dotis of Merikani, and Bombay was again de- 
spatched, burdened with compliments, and polite words. 
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It was necessary to be very politic with a man who was 
so snrly, and too powerful to make an enemy of. What 
if he made up his mind to imitate the redoubtable 
Mirambo, King of Uyoweh ! The effect of my munificent 
liberality was soon .seen in the abundance of provender 
which came to my camp. Before an hour went by, there 
came boxes full of choroko, beans, rice, matama or dourra, 
and Indian corn, carried on the heads of a dozen villagers, 
and shortly after the Mtemi himself came, followed by 
about thirty musketeers and twenty spearmen, to tisit 
tho first white man ever seen oh this road. Behind these 
warriors came a liberal gift, fully equal in value to that 
sent to him, of several large gourds of honey, fowls, goats, 
and enough vetches and beans to supply my men with 
four days’ food. 

I met the chief at the gate of my camp, and bowing 
profoundly, invited him to my tent, which I had arranged 
as well as my circumstances would permit, for this recep- 
tion. My Persian carpet and bear fkin were spreaj^out, 
and a broad piece of brau-iiew crimshn cloth covered my 
kitanda, or bedstead. 

The chief, a tall robust man, and his chieftains, were 
invited to seat themselves. They cast a look of such 
gratified surprise at myself, at my faee, my clothes, and 
guns, as is - almost impossible to describe. They looked 
at me intently for a few seconds, and then at each other, 
which ended in an uncontrollable burst of laughter, and 
repeated snappings of the fingers. They spoke tho 
Einyamwezi language, and my interpreter Maganga was 
requested to inform the chief of the great delight 1 felt 
in seeing them. a short period expended in inter- 

ehanging compliments, and a competitive excellence at 
laughing at one another, their chief desired me to ahow 
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him my guns. The “sixteen-shooter,” the Winchester 
rifle, elicited* a thousand flattering observations from 
the excited man; and the tiny deadly revolvers, whose 
beauty and workmanship they thought were superhuman, 
evoked such gratified elcnpaence that I was fain to try 
something else. The double-barrelled guns fired with heavy 
charges of power, caused them to jump up in afliected 
alarm, and then to subside into their seats convulsed 
with laughter. As the enthusiasm of my guests increased, 
they seized each other’s index fingers, screwed them, and 
pulled at them until 1 fbared they would end in their 
dislocation. After having explained to them the diffe- 
rence between white men and Arabs, I pulled out my 
medicine chest, which evoked another burst of rapturous 
sighs at the cunning neatness of the array of vials. He 
asked what they meant. 

“ Dowa,” I replied sententiously, a word which may be 
interpreted — medicine. 

“Oh-h, oh-h,” they murmured admiringly. I suc- 
ceed^, before long* in winning unqualified admiration, 
and my superiority, compared to the best of the Arabs 
they had seen, was but too evident. “ Dowa, dowa,” they 
added. 

“ Here,” said I, uncorking a vial of medicinal brandy, 
“ is the Kisungu pombe ” (white man’s beer) ; “ take a 
spoonful and try it,” at the same time handing it. 

“ Hacht, hacht, oh, hacht,*! what 1 eh ! what strong 
beer the white men have 1 Oh, how my throat burns !” 

“ Ah, but it is good,” said 1, “ a little of it makes men 
feel strong, and good; but too much of it makes men bad, 
and they die.” 

“Let me have some,” said one of the chiefs; “and 
me,” “ and me,” “and me,” as soon as each had trusted. 
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“ I uext produced a bottle of concentrated ammonia, 
which as 1 explained was for snake bites, and head-aches ; 
the Sultan immediately complained he had a head-ache, 
and must have a little. Telling him to close his eyes, I 
suddenly uncorked the bottl^ and presented it to His 
Majesty’s nose. The effect was magical, for; he fell back 
as if shot, and such contortions as his features underwent 
are indescribable. ^s chiefs roared with laughter, and 
clapped tl)eir hands, pinched each other, snapped their 
lingers, and committed many other ludicrous things.* I 
verily believe if such a scene were presented on any stage 
in the world the effect of it would be visible instan- 
taneously on the audience; that had they seen it as I 
saw it, they would have laughed themselves to hysteria 
and madness. Finally the Sultan recovered himself, 
great tears rolling down his cheeks, and his features 
quivering with laughter, then he slowly uttered the word 
“ kali,” — hot, strong, quick, or ardent medicine. Ho 
required no more, but the other chiefs pushed forward to 
get one wee sniff, which they no sOoner had, than alt 
went into paroxysms of uncontrollable laughter. The 
entire morning was passed in this state visit, to the 
mutual satisfaction of all *concerned. “ Oh,” said the 
Sultan at parting, “ these white men know everything, 
the Arabs are dirt compared to them !”* 

That night Hamdallah, one of the guides, deserted, 
carrying with him his hire* (27 doti), and a gun. It was 
useless to follow him in the morning, as it would have 
detained me many more days than 1 could afford; but 
1 mentally vowed that Mr. Hamdallah should work out 
those 27 doti of cloths before 1 reached the coast. * 

Wednesday, October. 4tb, saw us travelling to the 
Qmnbe Biver, which is 4 h. 15 m. march from Manyaro. 
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We had barely left the waving cornfields of my friend 
Ma-manyara before we came in sight of a herd of noble 
zebra ; two hours afterwards we had entered a grand and 
noble expanse of park land, whose glorious magnificence 
and vastness of prospect, with a far-stretching carpet oi 
verdure darkly flecked hero and there by miniature clumps 
of jungle, with spreading trees gljpwing here and there, 
was certainly one of the finest scenes to be seen in Africa. 
Added to which, as I surmounted one of the numerous 
small knolls, I saw herds after herds of buffalo and zebra, 
giraffe and antelope, which sent the blood coursing 
through my veins in the excitement of the moment, as 
when I first landed on African soil. We crept along the 
plain noiselessly to our camp on the banks of the sluggish 
waters of the Gombe. 

Here at last was the hunter’s Paradise ! How petty 
and insignificant appeared my hunts after small antelope 
and wild boar, what a foolish waste of energies those long 
walks through damp grasses and through thorny jungles ! 
Did I not well remember my first bitter experience in 
African jungles when in the maritime region ! But this 
— where is the nobleman’s park that can match this 
scene ? Here is a soft, velvety expanse of young grass, 
grateful shade under those spreading clumps; herds of 
largo and varied ^ame browsing within easy rifle range. 
Surely I must feel amply compensated now for the long 
southern detour 1 have made, when such a prospect as 
this opens to the view ! No thorny jungles and rank 
smelling swamps are here to daunt the hunter, and to 
sicken his aspirations after true sport ! No hunter could 
aspire* after a nobler field to display his prowess. 

Having settled the position of the camp, « which over- 
looked one of the pools found in the depression of the 
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QtJinbe creek, I took my double-barrelled, smooth-bore, 
and sauntered off to the park-land. Emerging from 
behind a clump, three fine plump spring-bok were seen 
browsing on the young grass just within one hundred 
yards. I knelt down and firtd; one unfortunate ante- 
lope bounded upward instinctively, and fSll dead. Its 
companions sprang high in^the air, taking leaps about 
twelve feet in length, as if they were quadrupeds prac- 
tising gymnastics, and away they vanished, rising up 
like India-rubber balls, until a^Jrnoll hid them from view. 
My success was hailed with loud shouts by the soldiers, 
who came running out from the camp as soon as they 
heard the reverberation of the gun, and my gun-bearei 
had his knife at the beast’s throat, uttering a fervent Bis- 
millah T’ as he almost severed the head from the body. 

Hunters were now directed to proceed east and north 
to procure meat, because in each caravan it generally 
happens that there are fundi, whose special trade it is 
to hunt for meat for the camp, •^ome of thcs(y»are 
experts in stalking, but often find themselves in dan- 
gerous positions, owing to the” near approach necessary, 
before they can fire their most inaccurate weapons with 
any certainty. 

After luncheon, consisting of spripg-Jbok steak, hot 
corn- cake, and a cup of delicious Mocha coffee, I strolled 
towards the south-west, accompanied by Kalulu and 
Majwara, two boy gun-bearers. The tiny perpusilla 
started up like rabbits from me as I stole along through 
the underbrush ; the honey-bird hopped from tree to tree 
chirping its call, as if it thought 1 was seeking the little 
sweet treasure, the hiding-place of which it only knew' ; 
but no! 1 neither desired perpusilla nor the honey* 1 
was on the search for something grdat this day. Keen- 
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«ycd fish-eagles and bustards poised on trees above tbe 
sinuous Gombe thought, and probably with good reason, 
that I was after them ; judging by the ready flight with 
which both species disappeared as they sighted my ap- 
proach., Ah, no! nothing but hartebeest, zebra, giraffe, 
eland, and buffalo this day ! After following the Gombe’s 
course for about a mile, d#ghting my eyes with long 
looks at the broad and lenghty reaches of water to which 
1 was so long a stranger, I came upon a scene which 
delighted the innermost recesses of my soul ; five, six, 
seven, eight, ten zebras switching their beautiful striped 
bodies, and biting one another, within about one hundred 
and fifty yards. The scene was so pretty, so romantic, 
never did I so thoroughly realize that I was in Central 
Africa. I felt momentarily proud that I owned such a 
vast domain, inhabited with such noble beasts. Here I 
possessed, within reach of a leaden ball, any one I chose 
of the beautiful animals, the pride of the African forests ! 
It yT&a at my optioii to shoot any of them I Mine they 
wore without money or without price ; yet, knowing this, 
twice I dropped my rifle, loth to wound the royal beasts, 
but — crack ! and a royal one was on his back battling the 
air with his legs. Ah, it was such a pity ! but, hasten, 
draw the keen sharp-edged knife across the beautiful, 
stripes which fold around the throat ; and — what an ugly 
gash I it is done, and 1 have a superb animal at my feet. 
Hurrah ! I shall taste of Ukonongo zebra to-night. 

I thought a spring-bok and zebra enough for one day’s 
sport, especially after a long march. The Gombe, a long 
stretch of deep water, winding in and out of green groves, 
calm, placid, with lotus leaves lightly resting on its 
surface, all pretty, picturesque, peaceful as n summer’s 
dream, looked very inviting for a bath. I sought out the 
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most shady spot tinder a tnde-spreading mimosa, froc 
\(rhich the ground sloped smooth as a lawn, to the still, 
clear tvater. I ventured to undress, and had already 
fitepped in to my ancles in the water, and had brought 
my hands together for a glorio'ns dive, when my attention 
was attracted by an enormously long body which shot into 
view, occupying the spot beneath the surface that I was 
about to explore by a “ header.” Great heavens, it was 
a crocodild ! I sprang backward instinctively, and tpis 
proved my salvation, for the p^onster turned away with 
the most disappointed look, and I was left to congratulate 
myself upon my narrow escape from his jaws, and to 
register a vow never to be tempted again by the 
treacherous calm of an African river. 

As soon as I had dressed I turned away from the now 
repulsive aspect of the stream. In strolling through the 
jungle, towards my camp, I detected the forms of two 
natives looking sharply about them, and, after bidding 
my young attendants to preserve perftet quiet, I crept on 
towards them, and, by the aid of a thick clump of under- 
bush, managed to arrive within a few feet of the natives 
undetected. Their mere presence in the immense forest, 
unexplained, was a cause of uneasiness in the then dis- 
turb^ state of the country, and my. intention was to 
ehow myself suddenly to them, and note its effect, which, 
if it betokened anything hostile to the Expedition, could 
without difficulty be settled at once, with the aid of my 
double-barrelled smooth-bore. 

As I arrived on one side of this bush, the two suspi- 
uious-looking natives arrived on the other side, and we 
were separated by only a few feet. I made a bound, and 
we were face to face. The natives cast a glance at the 
sudden figure of a white man, and seemed petrified for a 
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mouLent, but then, recovering themselves, they shrieked 
out, Sana, bana, you don’t know us. We are Wakonongo, 
who came to your camp to accompany you to Mrera, and 
we are looking for honey.” 

‘‘ Oh, to be sure, you are the Wakonongo. Yes — ^Yes. 
Ah, it is'all right now, I thought you might be Euga-Euga.” 

So the two parties, instead of being on hostile terms 
with each other, burst out laughing. The Wakonongo 
enjoyed it very much, atfd laughed heartily as they 
proceeded on their way to search for the wild honey. 
On a piece of bark they carried a little fire with which 
they smoked the bees out from their nest in the great 
mtundu-trees. 

The adventures of the day were over ; the azure of the 
sky had changed to a dead grey ; the moon was appearing 
just over the trees; the water of the Gombe was like a 
silver belt; hoarse frogs bellowed their notes loudly by 
the margin of the creek; the fish-eagles uttered their 
(lirg^-like cries as they were perched high on the tallest 
tree; elands snorted thoir warning to the herds in the 
forest ; stealthy forms of the carnivora stole through the 
dark woods outside of our camp. Within the high in- 
closure of bush and thorn, which we had raised around 
our camp, all was jollity, laughter, and radiant, genial 
comfort. Around " every camp-fire dark forms of men 
were seen squatted : one man^nawed at a luscious bone ; 
another sucked the rich marrow in a zebra’s leg-bone; 
another turned the stick, garnished with huge kabobs, to 
the bright blaze ; another held a large rib over a flame ; 
tliere were others busy stirring industriously great black 
potfuls of ugali, and watching anxiously the meat simmer- 
ing, and the soup bubbling, while the fire-light flickered 
and danced bxjavely, and cast a bright glow aver the 
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iuiked forma of the men, and gave a crimson tinge to the 
tall tent that rose in the centre of the camp, like a temple 
sacred to some mysterious god; the fires cast their re- 
flections upon the massive arms of the trees, as they 
oranched over our camp, and, hi the dark gloom of their 
foliage, the most fantastic shadows were visible. Alto-> 
gether it was a wild, romantic, and impressive scene. 
But little recked my men for shadows and moonlight, for 
crimson tints, and temple-like tents — they were all busy 
relating their various* experience, and gorging themselves 
with the rich meats our guns had obtained for us. One 
was telling how he had staked a wild boar, and the 
furious onset the wounded animal made on him, causing 
him to drop his gun, and climb a tree, and the terrible 
grunt of the beast he well remembered, and the whole 
welkin rang with the peals of laughter which his mimic 
powers evoked. Another had shot a bnfialo-calf, and 
another had bagged a hartebeest ; the Wakonongo related 
their laughable rencontre with me in tl)e woods, and wuro 
lavish in their description of the stores of honey to be 
found in the woods; and all this time Selim and his 
youthful subs were trying their sharp teeth on the meat 
of a young pig which one of the hunters had shot, but 
which nobody else would eat, because of pe Jdohammedan 
aversion to pig, which, they had acquired during their 
transformation from negro swragery to the useful docility 
of the Zanzibar freed-man. 

We halted the two following days, and made frequent 
raids on the herds of this fine country. The first ^y I 
was fairly successfui again in the sport. I bagged a 
couple of 'miielopes, a kudu (A. sirepsieeroB) with fine 
twisting horns, and a pallah-bucii (A. mdampus), a reddish- 
brotm animel, standing about three and a half feet, with 
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bread posteriors. I miglrt have succeeded in getting 
dozens of animals had I any of those accurate, heavy 
rifles manufactured by Lancaster, Eeilly, or Blissett, whose 
every shot tells. But my weapons, save my light smooth- 
bore, were jinfit for African game. My weapons were 
more for men. With the Winchester rifle, and the Starr’s 
carbine, I was able to hit anything within two hundred 
yards, but the animals, though wounded, invariably 
managed to escape the knife, until I was disgusted with 
the pea-bullets. What is wanted for this country is a 
heavy bore — No. 10 or 12 is the real bone-crusher — that 
will drop every animal shot, in its tracks, by which all 
fatigue and disappointment are avoided. Several times 
during these two days was I disappointed after most 
laborious stalking and creeping along the ground. Once 
I came suddenly upon an eland while I had a Winchester 
rifle in my hand — the eland and myself mutually as- 
tonished — at not more than twenty-five yards apart. I 
tired at its chest; and bullet, true to its aim, sped far 
into the internal parts, and the blood spouted from the 
wound: in a few minutes he was far away,' and I was 
too much disappointed to follow him. All love of the 
chase seemed to be dying away before these several 
mishaps. What«were two antelopes for one day’s sport 
to the thousands that browsed over the plain ? - 
The animals taken to cani^ during our three days’ sport 
wore two buffaloes, two -wild boar, three hartebeest, one 
zebra, and one pallah; besides which, were shot eight 
guinea-fowls, three florican, two fish-eagles, one pelican, 
and one of the men caught a couple of large silurus fish. 
In the meantime the people had cut, sljiced, and dried 
this bounteous store of meat for our transit through the 
long wilderness before us. 
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Saturday tho 7th day of October, we broke up camp, 
to the great regret of the meat-loving, gormandizing 
Wangwana. They delegated Bombay early in the morning 
to speak to me, and entreat of •mo to stop one day longer. 
It was ever the case ; they had always an ifnconqfherable 
aversion to work; when in presence of meat. Bombay 
was well scolded for bearing any such request to mo after 
two days’ Test, during which time they had been filled to 
repletion with meat. • And Bombay was by no means in the 
best of humour; flesh-pots full'Sf meat were more to his 
taste than a constant tramping, and its consequent 
fatigues. I saw his face settle into sulky ugliness, and 
his great nether lip hanging down limp, which meant 
as if expressed in so many words, ^‘Well, get them 
to move yourself, you wicked hard man! I shall not 
help you.” 

An ominous silence followed my order to the kirangozi 
to sound the horn, and the usual sin^ng and chanting 
were not heard. The men turned sullenly to their bales, 
and Asmani, the gigantic guide, our fundi, was heard 
grumblingly to say he was sorry he had engaged to guide 
me to the Tanganika. However, they started, though 
reluctantly. I stayed behind with my gunbearers, to 
drive the stragglers on. In about half an hour I sighted 
the caravan at a dead stop, with the bales thrown on the 
ground, and the men standing in groups conversing 
angrily and excitedly. 

Taking my double-barrelled gun from Selim’s shoulder, 
I selected a dozen eharges of buck-shot, and slipping two 
of them into the barrels, and adjusting my revolvers in 
order for handy work, I walked on towards them. I 
noticed that the men seized their guns, as I advanced. 
When within thirty yards of the groups, I discovered the 

T 2 
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heads of two men appear above an anthill on my left, 
with the barrels of their gnns carelessly pointed toward 
the road. 

I halted, threw the barrel of my gun into the hollow 
of the* left hand, and then, taking a deliberate aim at 
them, threatened to blow their heads off if they did not 
come forward to talk to me. These two men were, 
gigantic Asmani and his sworn companion Mabrnki, the 
guides of Sheikh bin Nasib. As it. was dangerous not to 
comply with such an cwder, they presently came, but, 
keeping my eye on Asmani, I saw him move his fingers 
to the trigger of his gun, and bring his gun to a ‘‘ ready.” 
Again I lifted my gun, and threatened him with instant 
death, if he did not drop his gun. 

Asmani came on in a sidelong way with a smirking 
smile on his face, but in his eyes shone the lurid light of 
murder, as plainly as ever it shone in a villain’s eyes. 
Mabruki sneaked to my rear, deliberately putting powder 
in the pan of his* musket, but sweeping the gun sharply 
round, I planted the muzzle of it at about two feet 
from his wicked-looking face, and ordered him to drop 
his gun instantly. He let it fall from his hand 
quickly, and giving him a vigorous poke in the breast 
with my gun, which sent him reeling away a few feet 
from me, 1 faced round to Asmani, and ordered him to 
put his gun down, accompahying it with a nervous move- 
ment of my gun, pressing gently on the trigger at the 
same time. Never was a man nearer his death than was 
Asmani during those few moments. I was reluctant to 
shed his blood, and I was willing to try all possible moans 
lb avoid doing so ; but if I did not succeed in cowing this 
'uffian, authority was at an end. The truth was, they 
ieared to proceed further on the road,^ and the only 
possible way of inducing them to move was by an over- 
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powering force, and e'sercise of my power and will in this 
instance, eyen though he might pay the penalty of hia 
disobedience with death. As I was beginning to feel that 
Asmani had passed his last moment on earth, as he was 
lifting his gun to his shoulder, a form came up from 
behind him, and swept his gun aside with «n impatient, 
nervous movement, and I heard Mahruki Burton say in 
horror-struck accents : 

“Man, how dare you point your gun at the master?” 
Mahruki then threw 'himself at my feet, and endeavoufed 
to kiss them and entreated me* not to punish him. “ It 
was all over now,” he said* “there would he no more 
quarreling, they would all go as far as the Tanganika, 
without any more noise ; and Inshallah !” said he, “ we 
shall find the old Musungu * at Ujiji.” 

, “ Speak, men, freedmen, shall we not ? — shall we not 
go to the Tanganika without any more trouble ? tell the 
master with one voice.” 

“Ay Wallah! Ay Wallah! Bana yango! Hamuna 
manneno mgini I” which literally translated means, “ Yes 
by God ! Yes by God ! my master ! There are ho other 
words,” said each man loudly. 

“ Ask the master’s pardon, man, or go thy way,” said 
Mahruki peremptorily, to Asmani : which Asmani did, to 
the gratification of us all. 

It remained for me only |o extend a general pardon to 
all except to Bombay and Ambari, the instigators of the 
mutiny, which was now happily quelled. For Bombay 
could have by a word, as my captain, nipped all mani- 
festation of bad temper at the outset, had he been so 
disposed. But no, Bombay was more averse to marching 


* livingstone. 
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than the cowardliest of his fellows, not because he was 
cowardly, but' because he loved indolence. 

Again the word was given to march, and each man, 
with astonishing alacrity, seized his load, and filed off 
quickly, out of sight. 

While on this subject, I may as well give here a sketch 
of each of the principal men whose names must often 
appear in the following chapters. According to rank, 
they consist of Bombay, Mabruki Burton, Asmani the 
guide, Chowpereh, Ulimengo, Khamisi, Ambari, Jumah, 
Fcrajji the cook, Maganga the Mnyamwezi, Selim the 
Arab boy, and youthful Kalulu a gunbearer. 

Bombay has received an excellent charater from Burton 
and Speke. ‘^Incarnation of honesty*’ Burton grandly 
terms him. The truth is, Bombay was neither very 
honest nor very dishonest, i.e., he did not venture to 
steal much. He sometimes contrived cunningly, as he 
distributed the meat, to hide a very large share for his 
own use. This pepcadillo of his did not disturb me 
much; he deserved as captain a larger share than the 
others. He required to be closely watched, and when 
aware that this was the case, he seldom ventured to 
appropriate more cloth than I would have freely given 
him, had he asked for it. As a personal servant, or valet, 
he would have be^n unexceptionable, but as a captain or 
jemadar over his fellows, he was out of his proper sphere. 
It was too much brain-work* and was too productive of 
anxiety to keep him in order. At times he was helplessly 
imbecile in his movements, forgot every order the moment 
it was given him, consistently broke or lost some valuable 
article, was fond of argument, and addicted to bluster. 
He* thinks Hajji Abdullah one of the wickedest white men 
born, because he saw him pick up mon"s skulls and put 
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them in sacks, as if he was about to prepare a horrible 
medicine with them. He wanted to know whether his 
former master had written down all he himself did, and 
when told that Burton had not said anything, in his books 
upon the Lake Begions, upon collecting skulls at Eilwa, 
thought I would be doing a good work if I published this 
important fact.* Bombay intends to make a pilgrimage 
to visit Speke’s grave some day. 

jVIabruki, “ Bas-bukra Mabruki,” Bull-headed Mabruki, 
as Burton calls him, is a sadly abused man in ihy 
opinion. Mabruki, though stffpid, is faithful. He is 
entirely out of his element aCS valet, he might as well be 
clerh. As a watchman he is invaluable, as a second 
captain or fundi, whose duty it is to bring up stragglers, 
he is superezcellent. He is ugly and vain, but he is no 
coward. 

Asmani the guide is a large fellow, standing over six 
feet, with the neck and shoulders of a Hercules. Besides 
being guide, he is a fundi, sometimes exiled Fundi Asmani, 
or hunter. A very superstitious man, who takes great 
care of his gun, and talismanic plaited cord, which he has 
dipped in the blood of all the animals he has ever shot. 
He is afraid of lions, and will never venture out where 
lions are known to be. All other aninmls’he regards as 
game, and is indefatigable in their pursuit. He is seldom 
seen without an apologetic, or a treacherous smile on 
his face. He could draw a knife across a man’s throat 
and still smile. 

Chowpereh is a sturdy short man of thirty or there- 

* I find upon returning to England, that Capt. Burton has informed 
the \Torld of this ** wicked and abominable deed,” in his book upon 
Zanzibar, and that the interesting collection may be seen at ’ihe Boyal 
College of Surgeonsi L(»idon« 
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abouts; very ^ood-natured, and humorous. When Chow- 
pereh speaks in his dry Mark Twain style, the whole 
camp laughs. I never quarrel with Chowpereh, never 
did quarrel with him. A kind word given to Chowpereh 
is sure to be reciprocated frith a good deed. He is the 
strongest, the* healthiest, the amiablest, the faithfulest of 
all. He is the embodiment of a good follower. 

Khamisi is a neat, cleanly boy of twenty, or there- 
abouts, active, loud-voiced, a 'boaster, and the cowardliest 
of' the cowardly. He v^ll steal al every opportunity. 
He clings to his gun most affectionately; is always ex- 
cessively anxious if a screw' gets loose, or if a flint will 
not strike fire, yet I doubt that he would be able to fire 
his gun at an enemy from excessive trembling. Khamisi 
would rather trust his safety to his feet, which are small, 
and well shaped. 

Ambari is a man of about forty. He is one of the 
“Faithfuls” of Speke, and one of my Faithfuls. He 
would not run away from me except when in the presence 
of an enemy, and imminent personal danger. He is 
clever in his way, but is not stiflSciently clever to enact 
the part of captain — could take charge of a small party, 
and give a very good account of them. Is lazy, and an 
admirer of good living — abhors marching, unless he has 
nothing to carry but his gun. 

Jumah is the best abused man of the party, because he 
has old-womanish ways with'him, yet in his old-womanish 
ways he is disposed to do the best he can for me, though 
he will not carry a pound in weight without groaning 
terribly at his hard fate. To me he is sentimental and 
pathetic ; to the unimportant members of the caravan he 
is stern and uncompromising. But the truth is, that 1 
could well dispense with Jumah’s presence: he was one 
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of the incorrigible inutiles, eating far more than he waa 
worth ; besides being an excessirely grimbling and quc- 
rnlous fool. 

Ulimengo, a strong stalwart fellow of thirty, was the 
maddest and most hare-braided of my party. Though an 
arrant coward, he was a consummate boaster. But though 
a devotee of pleasure and fuh, he was not averse from 
work. With one hundred men such as he, I could travel 
through Africa provided there was no fighting to do. It 
will be remembered that he was the martial coryphseus 
who led my little army to war’agBiinst Mirambo, chanting 
the battle-song of the Wan^wana ; and that I stated, that 
when the retreat was determined upon, he was the first 
of my party to reach the stronghold of Mfuto. He is a 
swift runner, and a fair hunter. 1 have been indebted to 
him on several occasions for a welcome addition to my 
larder. 

Ferajji, a former dish-washer to Speke, was my cook. 
He was promoted to this, office ujmu the defection of 
Bunder Salaam, and the extreme non-fitness of Abdul 
Eader. For cleaning dishes, the first corn-cob, green 
twig, a bunch of leaves or grass, answered Ferajji’s 
purposes in the absence of a cloth. If I ordered a plate, 
and I pointed out a black, greasy, sootjr thumbmark to 
him, a rub of a finger Ferajji thought sufficient to remove 
all objections. If I hinte^ tl^at a spoon was rather dirty, 
Ferajji fancied that with' a little .saliva, and a rub of his 
loin cloth, the most fastidious ought to be satisfied. 
Every pound of meat, and every three spoonfuls of musk 
or porridge, 1 ate in Africa, contained at least ten grains 
of sand. Ferajji was considerably exercised at a threat I 
made to Mm that on arrival at Zanzibar, I would get the 
great English doctor there to open my stomach, and count 
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every grain of sand found in it, for each grain of which 
Ferajji should he charged one dollar. The consciousness 
that my stomach must contain a large number, for which 
the forfeits would be heavy, made him feel very sad at 
times. Otherwise, Ferajji was a good cook, most in- 
dustrious, if not accomplished. He could produce a cup 
of tea, and three or four hot pancakes, within ten minutes 
after a halt was ordered, for which I was most grateful, 
as I was almost always hungry after a long march. 
Ferajji sided with Baraka against Bombay in Unyoro, 
and when Speke took Bombay’s side of the question, 
Ferajji, out of love for Baraka,* loft Speke’s service, and so 
forfeited his pay. 

Maganga was a Mnyamwezi, a native of Mkwenkwe, a 
strong, faithful servant, an excellent pagazi, with an irre- 
proachable temper. He it was who at all times, on the 
march, started the wildly exuberant song of the Wan- 
yamwezi porters, which, no matter how hot the sun, or 
how long the march^ was sure to produce gaiety and 
animation among thh people. At such times all hands 
sang, sang with voices that could bo heard miles away, 
which made the great forests ring with the sounds, which 
startled every animal big or little, for miles around. On 
approaching a village the temper of whoso people might 
be hostile to us, Maganga would commence his song, with 
the entire party joining in the chorus, by which mode we 
knew whether the natives were disposed to be friendly or 
hostile. If hostile, or timid, the gates would at once be 
closed, and dark faces would scowl at ns from the interior; 
if friendly, they rushed outside of their gates to welcome 
us, or to exchange friendly remarks. 

An* important member of the Expedition wai^ Selim, the 
young Arab. Without some one who spoke good Arabio^ 
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1 could not have obiained the friendship of the chief 
Arabs in Unyanyembo ; neither could I hUve well com- 
municated with them, for though I understood Arabic, I 
could not speak it. 

I have already related ho\^ Kalulu came to be in my 
service, and how he came to bear his present name. I 
soon found how apt and quick he was to learn, in con- 
sequence of which, he was promoted to the rank of 
personal 'attendant. Even Selim could not vie with 
Kalulu in promptness and celerity, or in guessing ^ny 
wants at the table. His little-black eyes were constantly 
roving over the dishes, studying out the problem of what 
Was further necessary, or had become unnecessary. 

We arrived at the Ziwani, in about 4 h. 30 m. from the 
time of our quitting the scene which had well-nigh 
witnessed a sanguinary conflict. The Ziwani, or pool, 
contained no water, not a drop, until the parched tongues 
of my people warned them that they must proceed and 
excavate for water. This excavation was performed (by 
means of strong hard sticks sharply*pointcd) in the dry 
hard-caked bottom. After digging to a depth of six feet 
their labours were rewarded with the sight of a few drops 
of muddy liquid percolating through the sides, which were 
eagerly swallowed to relieve their raging thirst. Some 
voluntarily started with buckets, gotlrds, and canteens 
south to a deserted clearing called the Tongoni ” in 
Ukamba, and in about ftiree hours returned with a 
plentiful supply for immediate use, of good and clear water. 

In 1 h. 30 m. we arrived at this Tongoni, or deserted 
clearing of the Wakamba. Here were three or four 
villages burnt, and an extensive*" clearing desolate, the 
work of the Wa-Buga-Kuga of Mirambo. Those of* the 
inhabitants who were left, after the spoliation and 
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complete destruction of the flourishing settlement, 
emigrated westerly to Ugara. A large herd of buffalo 
now slake their thirst at the pool which supplied the 
villages of Ukamba with water. 

Great masses of iron brnmatite cropped up above 
the surfaces in these forests. Wild fruit began to be 
abundant ; the wood-apple and tamarind and a small 
plum-like fruit, furnished us with many an agreeable 
repast. 

The honey-bird is very frequent in these forests of 
Ukonongo. Its cry is "4 loud, quick chirrup. The 
Wakonongo understand how "to avail themselves of its 
guidance to the sweet treasure of honey which the wild 
bees have stored in the cleft of some great tree. Daily, 
the Wakonongo who had joined our caravan brought 
me immense cakes of honey-comb, containing delicious 
white and red honey. The red honey-comb generally 
contains large numbers of dead bees, but our exceedingly 
gluttonous people thought little of these. They not only 
ate the honey-bees, but they also ate a good deal 
of the wax. 

As soon as the honey-bird descries the traveller, he 
immediately utters a series of wild, excited cries, hops 
about from twig to twig, and from branch to branch, 
then hops to another tree, incessantly repeating his 
chirruping call. The< native,^ understanding the nature 
of the little bird, unhesitatingly follows him ; but per- 
haps his steps are too slow for the impatient caller, upon 
which he flies back, urging him louder, more impatient 
cries, to hasten, and th|n darts swiftly forward, as if he 
would show how quickly he could go to the honey-store, . 
until at last the treasure is reached, the ' native has 
applied fire to the bees’ nest, and secured the honey, 
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wHIe the little bird preens himself, ai^d chirrups in 
triumphant notes, as if he were informing the biped 
that withont his aid he never could have found the 
honey. 

Buffalo gnats and tsetse were very troublesome on this 
march, owing to the numerous herds of game in the 
vicinity. 

On the 9th of October we made a long march in a . 
southerly direction, and formed our camp in the centre 
of a splendid grove' of trees. The water was very scarce 
on the road. The Wamrima and Wanyamwezi are not 
long able to withstand thirst. When water is plentiful 
they slake their thirst at every stream and pool ; when it 
is scarce, as it is here and in the deserts of Marenga 
and Magunda Mkali, long afternoon-marches are made ; 
the men previously, however, filling their gourds, so as to 
enable them to reach the water early next morning. 
Selim was never able to endure thirst. It mattered not 
how much of the precious liquid he»farried, he generally 
'~^rank it all before reaching camp, and he consequently 
suffered during the night. Besides this, he endangered 
his life by quaffing from every muddy pool ; and on this 
day he began to complain that he discharged blood, which 
I took to be an incipient stage of dys^ntdry. 

During these marches, ever since quitting Ugunda, 
a favourite topic at the ^amp-fires were the Wa-Buga- 
Buga, and their atrocities, and a possible encounter that 
we might have with these bold rovers of the forest. I 
terily believe that a sudden onset of half a dozen of 
Hirambo’s people would have set the whole ■caravan a- 
running. 

We reached Marefu the next day, after a short three 
hours’ march. We there . found an embassy sent by the 
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Arabs of Unyanyembe, to tbe Southern Watuta, bear- 
ing presents of several bales, in charge of Hassan the 
Mseguhha. This valiant leader and diplomatist had halted 
here some ten days because of wars and rumours of wars 
in his front. ^ It was said that Mbogo, Sultan of Mbogo 
in Ukonongo, was at war with the brother of Manwa 
Sera, and as Mbogo was a large district of UkonongO; 
only two days’ inarch from Marefu, fear of being 
invplved in it was deterring old Hassan from pro- 
ceeding. He advised me .?lso not to proceed, as it was 
impossible to be able to do so ^without being embroiled in 
the conflict. I informed him that I intended to proceed 
on my way, and take my chances, and graciously offered 
him my escort as far as the frontier of Ufipa, from which 
he could easily and safely continue on his way to the 
Watuta, but he declined it. 

We had now boon travelling fourteen days in a south- 
westerly direction, having made a little more than one 
degree of latitude. < 1 had intended to have gone a little 
further south, because it was such a good road, also since 
by going further south we should have labored under no 
fear of meeting Mirambo ; but the report of this war in 
our front, only two days off, compelled me, in the interest 
of the Expedition, to strike across towards the Tanganika, 
on a west-by-north course through the forest, travelling, 
when it was advantageous, aloi% elephant tracks and local 
paths. This new plan was adopted after consulting with 
Asmani, the guide. We were now in Ukonongo, having 
entered this district when we crossed the Gombe creek. 

The next day after arriving at Marefu we plunged 
westward, in view of the villagers, and the Arab ambas* 
eador, who kept repeating until the last moment that we 
diouU “ certainly catch it.” 
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We marched eight hours through a forest, where the 
forest peach, or the “ mhembu,” is abundant. The tree 
that bears this fruit is very like a pear-tree, and is very 
productive. I saw one tree, upon which I estimated 
there were at least six or seven bushels. I ate numbers 
of the peaches on this day. So long as this fruit can be 
produced, a traveller in these regions need not fear 
starvation. 

At the base of a j;raceful hilly cone we found a village 
called Utende, the inhabitant^of which were in a state of 
great alarm, as we suddenljr appeared on the ridge above 
them. Diplomacy urged me to send forward a present of 
one doti to the Sultan, who, however, would not accept it, 
because he happened to be drunk with pombe, and was 
therefore disposed to be insolent. Upon being informed 
that he would refuse any present, unless he received four 
more cloths, I immediately ordered a strong boma to be 
constructed on the summits of a little bill, near enough 
to a plentiful supply of water, and "quietly again packed 
up the present in the bale. I occupied a strategically 
chosen position, as I could have swept the face of the hill, 
and the entire space between its base and the village of 
Watende. Watchmen were kept 6n tjie look-out all 
night ; but we were fortunately nob troubled "until the 
morning ; when a delegation of the principal men came 
to ask if I intended to depart without having made a 
present to the chief. I replied to them that I did not 
intend passing through any country without making 
friends with the chief ; and if their chief would accept a 
good cloth from me, I would freely give il to him. 
Though they demurred at the amount of the present at 
first, the di&rence between us was finally ended by my 
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adding a fundo of red beads — sami-sami — for the chief’s 
wife. 

From the hill and ridge of Utende sloped a forest 
for miles and miles westerly, which was terminated by 
a grand and smooth-topped ridge rising 500 or 600 feet 
above the plain. 

A four hours’ march, on the 12 th of October, brought 
us to a nullah similar to the Gombe, which, during the 
wet season, flows to the Gombe Biver, and thence into 
the Malagarazi Biver. 

A little before camping we saw a herd of nimba, or 
pallah ; I had the good fortune to shoot one, which was 
a welcome addition to our fast diminishing store of dried 
meats, prepared in our camp on the Gombe. By the 
quantity of hois de vaches, we judged buffaloes were 
plentiful here, as well as elephant and rhinoceros. The 
feathered species were well represented by ibis, fish- 
eagles, pelicans, storks, cranes, several snowy spoon-bills, 
and flamingoes. 

From the nullah, or mtoni, we proceeded to Mwaru, 
the principal village of the district of Mwaru, the chief 
of which is Ka-mirambo. Our march lay OA^er desolated 
clearings once occupied by £a-mirambo’s people, but who 
were driven away b^ Mkasiwa some ten years ago, during 
his warfare against Manwa Sera. Bipngo, the brother of 
the latter, now waging war pgainst Mbogo, had passed 
through Mwaru the day before we arrived, after being 
defeated by his enemy. 

tire hilly ridge titot hounded the westward horizon, 
visible frem Utende, was surmounted on this day. The 
western slope trends south-west, and is drained by, the 
River Mrera, which empties into the Malagarazi Bivet. 
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We perceiyed the influence of the Tanganika, even here, 
though we were yet twelve or fifteen marches from the 
lake. The jungles increased in density, and the grasses 
became enormously tall ; these points reminded us of the 
maritime districts of Ukwere tfnd Ukami. 

We heard from a caravan at this place, just come from 
Ufipa, that a white man was reported to bo in “ Urua,’' 
whom 1 Buj)poBcd to mean Livingstone. 

Upon leaving Mwaru we entered the district of Mrej-a, 
a chief who once possessed gre^tl power and influence over 
this region. Wars, however,^ have limited his possessions 
to three or four villages snugly embosomed within a jungle, 
whose outer rim is so dense that it serves like a stone 
wall to repel invaders. There were nine bleached skulls 
stuck on the top of as many poles, before the principal 
gate of entrance, which told us of existing feuds between 
the Wakonongo and the Wazavira. This latter tribe 
dwelt in a country a few marches west of us; whose 
territory we should have to svoid,*«unless we sought 
another opportunity to distinguish ourselves in battle 
with the natives. The Wazavira, we were told by the 
WS'honongo of Mrera, were enemies to all Wangwana. 

In a narrow strip of marsh between lllCwaru and Mrera, 
we saw a small herd of wild elephants.* llwas the first 
time I had ever seen these animals in their native wild* 
ness, and my first impressions of theih 1 shall not readily 
forget. I am induced to think that the elephant deserves 
the title of “ king of beasts.” His huge form, the lordly 
way in which he stares at an intruder on his domain, and 
his whole appearance indicative of conscious might, 
afford good grounds for his claim to that titlei Xhu^ 
herd, as we passed it at iho distance of a siile, stopped 
*0 survey the caravan as it passed: and, after havia'g. 

o ■ 
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Satisfied theip curiosity, the elephants trooped into the 
forest which hounded the marshy plain southward, as if 
caravans were every-day things to them, whilst they — the 
free and unconquerable lords of the forest and the marsh 
— had pothing in common ^ith the cowardly bipeds, who 
never found courage to face them in fair combat. The 
destruction which a herd makes in a forest is simply 
tremendous. When the trees are young whole swathes 
m 5 .y bo found uprooted and prostrate, which mark the 
track of the elephants they “ trampled their path 
thro’:gh wood and brake.” 

The boy Selim was so ill at this place that I was 
compelled to halt the caravan for him for two days. Ho 
seemed to be affected with a disease in the limbs, which 
caused him to sprawl, and tremble most painfully, beside.s 
suffering from an attack of acute dysentery. But con- 
stant attendance and care soon brought him round again ; 
and on the third day he was able to endure the fatigue oi 
riding. •* 

I was able to shoot several animals during our stay at 
Mrera. The forest outside of the cultivation teems with 
noble animals. Zebra, giraffe, elephant, and rhinoceros 
are most common ; ptarmigan and guinea-fowl were also 
plentiful. 

The warriors of Mrera are almost all armed with 
muskets, of which they take*great care. They were very 
importunate in their demands for flints, bullets, and 
powder, which 1 always made it a point to refuse, lest at 
any moment a fracas occurring they might use the 
ammuniliion thus supplied to my own disadvantage. The 
men of this village were an idle set, doing little but 
hunting, gaping, gossiping, and playing like great boys. 
During the interval of my stay at Mrera I employed 
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a large portion of my time in mending jny shoes, and 
patching up the great rents in my clothes, which the 
thorn species, during the late marches, had almost de- 
stroyed. Westward, beyond Mr era, was a wilderness, the 
transit of which we were warned would occupy nine days ; 
lienee arose the necessity to purchase a l^rge supply of 
grain, which, ere attempting the great uninhabited void 
in our front, was to be ground and sifted. 
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' CHAPTEE XL 

THROUGH UKAWENDI, UVIN2A, AND UHHA, TO UJIJI. ^ 

Happy auspices.— Ant-hills.— The water-shed of the TansanikaLion.— 
Tlic king of Kasera. — Ti)e home of the lion and the leoj^rd. — 
A donkey frightens a leopard.— Sublime scenes in Kawendn— 
Starvation imminent. — Amenities of travel in Africa.— Black- 
mailers. — The stormy (diildren of t3hha. — News of a white man. — 
Energetic marches— Mionvn, chief of tribute- takera — An escape at 
miLlnight, — Toiling through , the jungles,— 'Phe Lake Mountains. — 
Eiret view of the Tnnganika.— -Arrival at ITjiji.— The happy meeting 
with Livingstone. 

We bade farewell to Mrera on the 17th of October, to 
con-tinue our route north-westward. All tlje men and I 
wore firm friends now ; all squabbling had long ceased, 
Bombay and I Had forgotten our quarrel ; the kirangozi 
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and myself were ready to embrace, so lo\iug and affec- 
tionate were the terms upon which we stood towards one 
another. Confidence returned to all hearts — for now, as 
Mabruk Unyanyembe said, “ we could smell the fish ol 
the Tanganika." Unyanyembe, with all its disquietude, 
was far behind. We could snap our fingers ht that* terrible 
Mirambo and his unscrupuloas followers, and by-and-by, 
perhaps, we may be able to laugh at the timid seer who 
always prophesied portentous events — Sheikh, the sou 
of Nasib. We laughed joyously, as we glided in Indiaii 
file through the young forest jungle beyond the clearing 
of Mrera, and boasted of bur prowess. Oh! we were 
truly brave that morning ! 

Emerging from the jungle, we entered a thin forest, 
where numerous ant-hills were seen like so many sand- 
dunes. I imagine that these ant-hills were formed during 
a remarkably wet season, when, possibly, the forest-clad 
plain was inundated. 1 have seen the ants at work by 
thousands, engaged in the work of ejecting their hills in 
other districts suffering from inundation. What a wonder- 
ful system of cells these tiny insects construct I A perfect 
labyrinth — cell within cell, room within room, hall within 
hall — an exhibition of engineering talents ahd high archi- 
tectural capacity— a model city, cunnjngly contrived for 
safety and comfort 1 

Emerging after a short hour’s march out of the forest, 
wo welcome the sight of a murmuring translucent stream, 
swiftly flowing towards the north-west, which we regard 
with the pleasure which only men who have for a long 
time sickened themselves with that potable li(][liid of the 
foulest kind, found in salinas, mbugas, pools, and puddle- 
holes, can realise. Beyond this stream rises a ragged and 
steep ridge, from the summit of whicn our eyes are glad- 
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dened with scones that are romantic, animated and pictn- 
resquo. They form an unusual feast to eyes sated with 
looking into the depths of forests, at towering stems of 
trees, and at tufted crowns of foliage. We have now 
before us scores of cones, dotting the surface of a plain 
which extends across Southern Ukonongo to the terri- 
tory of the Waflpa, and which reaches as far as the Eikwa 
Plain. The immense prospect before which we are sud- 
denly ushered is most varied ; exclusive of conical hills and 
ambitious flat-topped and^isolated mountains, we are in 
view of the watersheds of the Bungwa Biver, which 
empties into the Tanganika south of where we stand, and 
of the Malagarazi Biver, which the Tanganika receives, a 
degree or so north of this position. A single but lengthy 
latitudinal ridge serves as a dividing line to the watershed 
of the Bungwa and Malagarazi ; and a score of miles or so 
further west of this ridge rises another, which runs north 
and south. 

We camped on this day in the jungle, close to a narrow 
ravine with a marshy bottom, through the oozy, miry 
contents of which the waters from the watershed of the 
Bungwa slowly trickled southward towards the Bikwa 
Plain. This was only one of many ravines, however, some 
of which were several hundred yards broad, others were 
but a few yards in width, the bottoms of which were most 
dangerous quagmires, *overgrown with dense tall reeds and 
papyrus. Over the surface of these great depths of mud 
were seen hundreds of thin threads of slimy ochre-colored 
water, which swarmed with animalculse. By-and-by, a 
few mile/ south of the base of this ridge (which I <^1 
Kasera, from the country which it cuts in halves), these 
several ravines converge and debouch into the broad,' 
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marehy^ oozy, spongy “ river ” of Usense, Tyhicli trends in 
a sontii-easterly direction; after which, gathering the 
contents of the watercourses from the north and north- 
east into its own broader channel, it soon becomes a 
stream of some breadth and consequence, ai^d meets a 
river flowing from the east, from the direction of Urori, 
with which it conflows in the Bikwa Plain, and empties 
about sixty rectilineal miles further west into the Tan- 
ganika Lake. The Bungwa Biver, 1 am informed, is con- 
sidered as a boundaVy line between the country of UsOwa 
on the north, and Ufipa on the south. 

We had barely completed the construction of our camp 
defences when some of the men were heard challenging a 
small party of natives which advanced towards our camp, 
headed by a man who, from his garb and head-dress, wo 
knew was from Zanzibar. After intfflchanging the cus- 
tomary salutations, I was informed th* this party was an 
embassy from Simba (“ Lion ”), who ruled over Kasera, in 
Southern Unyamwezi. Simba, I was^told, was the son of 
Mkasiwa, King of Unyanyembe, and was carrying on war 
with the. Wazavira, of whom I was warned to beware. He 
had heard such reports of my greatness that he was sorry 
I did not take his road to Ukawendi, that he might have 
had the opportunity of seeing me, and making friends 
with me; but in the absence of a personal visit Simba 
had sent this embassy to qvertake^e, in the hope that 1 
would present him with a token of my friendship in the 
shape of cloth. Though I was rather taken aback by tlie 
demand, still it was politic in me to make this powerful 
chief my friend, lest on my return from the search after 
Livingstone he and I might fall out. And since it was 
incumbent on me to make a present, for the sake of p'eace, 
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it was necessary to exhibit my desire for peace by giving 
— if I gave at all — a royal present. The ambassador con- 
veyed from me to Simba, or the “ Lion ” of Kasera, two 
gorgeous cloths, and two other doti consisting of Merikaiii 
and Eanik^ ; and, if I might believe the ambassador, I had 
made Simba a -friend for ever. 

On the 18th of October, breaking camp at the usual 
hour, we continued our march north-westward by a road 
which zig-zagged along the base of the Kasera mountains, 
and which took us into all kinds of difficulties. We tra- 
versed at least a dozen marshy ravines, tho depth of 
mire and water in which caused the utmost anxiety. I 
sunk up to my neck in deep holes in the Stygian ooze 
caused by elephants, and had to tramp through the oozy 
beds of the llungwa sources with my clothes wet and 
black with mud ^nd slime. Decency forbade that I 
should strip; an* the hot sun would also blister my 
body. Moreover, these morasses were too frequent to 
lose time in undressing and dressing, and, as each man 
was weighted with bis own proper load, it would have 
been cruel to compel the men to bear me across. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to march on, all encumbered as 1 
was with my clothing and accoutrements, into these 
several marshy watercourses, with all the philosophical 
stoicism that my nature could muster for such emer- 
gencies. But it was very ancjj>mfortable, to say the least 
of it. 

We soon entered tho territory of the dreaded Wazavira, 
but no enemy was in sight. Simba, in his wars, had 
made cleati work of the northern pjirt of TJzavira, and we 
encountered nothing worse than a view of the desolated 
country, which must have been once— judging from ih« 
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nambar of burnt bats and debris of rained villages — 
extremely populoas. A yoong jungle was sprouting up 
vigorously in their fields, and was rapidly becoming the 
home of wild denizens of the forest. In one of tho 
deserted and rained villages; I found quarters for the 
Expedition, which were by no means uncomfortable. I 
shot three brace of guinea-fowl in the neighborhood of 
Misoughi, the deserted village we occupied, and Uli- 
mengo, one of my hunters, bagged an antelope, called 
the “ mbawala,” for whose meat some of the Wanyamwezi 
have a superstitious aversioiT. 1 take this species of 
antelope, which stands about three and a half feet high, 
of a reddish hide, head long, horns short, to be the 
“Nzoe” antelope discovered by Speke in Uganda, and 
whose Latin designation is, according to Dr. Sclater, 
“ Tragclaphus Spekii.” It has a 8lm|t bushy tail, and 
long hair along tho spine. 

A long march in a west-by-north direction, lasting 
six hours, through a forest wher^ the sable antelope 
was seen, and which was otherwise 'prolific with game, 
brought us to a stream which ran by the base of a lofty 
conical hill, on whose slopes flourished quite a forest of 
feathery bamboo. 

On the 20th, leaving our camp, which lay between the 
stream and the conical hill above mentioned, and sur- 
mounting a low ridge which slopet^ from the base of the 
hill-cone, we were greeted with another picturesque view, 
of cones and scarped mountains, which heaved upward in 
all directions. A march of nearly five hours through 
this picturesque country brought us to thq Mpokwa 
River, one of the tributwies of the Eungwa, and to a 
village lately desertel by the Wazavira. The huts were 
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almost all intact, precisely as they were left ty tlieir 
former inhabitants. In the gardens were yet found 
vegetables, which, after living so long on meat, were 
most grateful to us. On the branches of trees still rested 
the Lares and Penates of the Wazavira, in the shape of 
largo ahd exceedingly well-made earthen pots. 
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In the neighboring river one of my men succeeded, in 
a few minutes, in catching sixty fish of the silurus species 
by the hand alone, A number of birds hovered about 
the stream, such as the white-headed fish-eagle and the 
blach kingfisher, enormous snowy spoonbills^ibis, martins, 
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dfc. This river issued from a mountain clui^p eight miles 
or so north of the village of Mpokwa, and comes flowing 
down a narrow thread of water, sinuously winding amongst 
tall reeds and dense brakes on either side— the home of 
hundreds of antelopes and buffaloes. South of Mpokwa, 
the valley broadens, and the mountains deflect eastward 
and westward, and beyond this point commences the 
plain known as the Eikwa, which, during the Masika is 
inundated", but which, in the dry season, presents the 
same bleached aspect that plains in Africa generally* do 
when the grass has ripened. * 

Travelling up along the •right bank of the Mpokwa, 
on the 21st we came to the head of the stream, and 
the sources of the Mpokwa, issuing out of deep defllcs 
enclosed by lofty ranges. The mbawala and the buffalo 
were plentiful. 

On the 22nd, after a march of four hours and a half, 
we came to the beautiful stream of Mtambu — the water 
of which was sweet, and clear as«crystal, and flowed 
northward. We saw for the first time the home of the 
lion and the leopard. Hear what Freiligrath says of the 
place : 

Where the thorny brake and thicket 
Densely fill the interspace 
Of the trees, through whose tlQck tranches 
Never sunshine lights the place. 

There the lion dwells, a mdnarch. 

Mightiest among the brutes ; 

There his right to reign suprenaest 
Never one his claim disputes. 

There he layeth down to slumber, 

Having slain and ta’en his fill ,' 

There he roameth, there he croucheth, 

Aa it ftuita Hs lordly wilL 
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We caiiiped but a few yards from just such a place ai 
the poet describes. The herd-keeper who attended the 
goats and donkeys, soon after our arrival in camp, drove 
the animals to water, and in order to obtain it they 
travelled through a tnnAel in the brake, caused by 
elephants and rhinoceros. They had barely entered the 
dark cavernous passage, when a black-spotted leopard 
sprang, and fastened its fangs in the neck of one of the 
donkeys, causing it, from the pain, to bray hideously. 
Its companions set up such a frightful chorus, and so 
lashed their heels in the tCir at the feline marauder, that 
the leopard bounded away (through the brake, as if in 
sheer dismay at the noisy cries which the attack Iwl 
provoked. The donkey’s neck exhibited some frightful 
wounds, but the animal was not dangerously hurt. 
Thinking that possibly I might meet with an adven- 
ture with a lion TOT a leopard in that dark belt of tall 
trees, under whose impenetrable shade grew the dense 
thicket that formed .such admirable coverts for the car- 
nivorous species, I took a stroll along the awesome place 
with the gunbearer, Kalulu, carrying an extra gun, and 
a further supply of ammunition. We crept cautiously 
along, looking keenly into the deep dark dens, the 
entrances of which were revealed to us, as we journeyed, 
expectant every moment to behold the reputed monarch 
of the brake and th\cket, bound forward to meet ns, and 
I took a special delight in picturing, in my imagination, 
the splendor and majesty of the wrathful brute, as he 
might stand before me. I peered closely into every dark 
opening, hoping to see the deadly glitter of the great 
angry eyes, and the glowering menacing front of ihe 
lion' as he would regard me. But, alas ! after an h^’f 
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Bcarch for adventure, I had encountered nothing, tnd I 
accordingly waxed courageous, and crept into one of these 
leafy, thorny caverns, and found myself shortly standing 
tinder a canopy of foliage that was held above my head 
fully a hundred feet by the shapely and towering stems 
of the royal mvule. Who can imagine the ‘positio’n? A 
smooth lawn-like glade; a dense and awful growth of 
impenetrable jungle around us;* those stately natural 
pillars — a ‘glorious phalanx of royal trees, bearing at such 
sublime heights vivid green masses', of foliage, throu'^h 
which no single sun-ray penetrated, while at our feet 
babbled the primeval brook,* over smooth pebbles, in soft 
tones befitting the sacred quiet of the scene ! Who could 
have desecrated this solemn, holy harmony of nature? 
But jnst as I was thinking it impossible that any man 
could be tempted to disturb the serene solitude of the 
place, I saw a monkey perched high on a branch over my 
liead, contemplating, with something of an awe-struck 
look, the strange intruders beneath, l^ell, I could not help 
it, I laughed — laughed loud and long, until I was hushed 
by the chaos of cries and strange noises which seemed 
to respond to my laughing. A troop of monkeys, hidden 
in the leafy depths aWe, had been rudely awakened, and, 
startled by the noise I made, were harrying away from 
the scene with a dreadful clamor of cries and shrieks. 

Emerging again into thp broad* sunlight, I strolled 
further in search of something to shoot. Presently, I 
saw, feeding quietly^ in the forest which bounded the 
valley of the Htambu on the left, a huge, reddish-colored 
wild boar, armed with most horrid tusks. Leaviftg Ealulu 
crouched down behind a tree, and my solar helmet behind 
another close by—that I might more safely stalk ’ the 
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animal — 1 adyanced towards him some forty yards^ and 
after taking a deliberate aim, fired at his fore shoulder. 
As if nothing had hurt him whatever, the animal made a 
furious bound, and then stood with his bristles erected, 
and tufted tail, curved oven the back — a most formidable 
brute in appearance. While he was thus listening, and 
searching the neighbourhood with his keen, small eyes, I 
planted another shot in his chest, which ploughed its 
way through his body. Instead of falling, however, as I 
expected he would, he charged furiously in the direction 
the bullet had come, and as he rushed past me, another 
ball was fired, which went right through him ; but still 
he kept on, until, within six or seven yards from the 
trees behind which Kalulu was crouching down on one 
side, and the helpet was resting behind another, he 
suddenly halted, and then dropped. But as I was about 
to advance on him with my knife to cut his throat, he 
suddenly started up; his eyes had caught sight of the 
little boy Ealuln, and were then, almost immediately 
afterwards, attracted by the sight of the snowy helmet. 
These strange objects on either side of him proved too 
much for the boar, for, with a terrific grunt, he darted on 
one side into a thick brake, from which it was impossible 
to oust him, and as it was now getting late, and the camp 
was about three miles away, I was reluctantly obliged to 
return without the n\,eat. 

On our way to camp wo were accompanied by a large 
animal which persistently followed us on our left. It 
was too dark to see plainly, but a large form was visible, 
if not vary clearly defined. It must have been a lion, 
unless it was the ghost of the dead boar. 

That night, about 11 f,k., we were startle4 by the ioM 
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of a lion, in close proximity to the camp.. Soon it waa 
joined by another, and another still, and the novelty of 
the thing kept me awake. I peered through the gate of 
the camp, and endeayoured to sight a rifle — my little 
Winchester, in the accuracy of which I had perfect con- 
fidence; but, alas! for the cartridges, they might have 
been as well filled with sawdust for all the benefit I 
derived from them. Disgusted with the miserable ammu- 
nition, I left the lions alone, and turned in, with their 
roaring as a lullaby! 

That terrestrial paradise fof the hunter, the valley of 
the pellucid Mtambu, was deserted by us the next morn- 
ing for the settlement commonly tmown to the Waka- 
wendi as Imrera’s, with as much unconcern as though it' 
were a howling desert. The village near which we 
encamped was called Itaga, in the district of Busawa. 
As soon as we had crossed the Biver Mtambu we had 
entered Ukawendi, commonly called “ Eawendi ” by the 
natives of the country. • 

The district of Busawa is thickly populated. The 
people are quiet and well-disposed to strangers, though 
few ever come to this region from afar. One or two 
Wasawahili traders visit it every year or so from Pum- 
buru and Usowa ; but very little ivory Wng obtained from 
the people, the long distance between the settlements 
serves to deter the regular |rader £cpm venturing hither. 

If caravans arrive here, the objective point to them is 
the district of -Pumburu, situated south-westerly one 
day’s good marching, or, say, thirty statute miles from 
Imrera ; or they make fox Usowa, on the Tanganika, via 
Pumburu, Katuma, Uyombeh, and Ugarawah. Usowa is 
qnite an important district on the Tanganika, populous 
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find flourishing. This was the road we had inteuded to 
adopt after leaving Imrera, but the reports received at 
the latter place forbade such a venture. For Mapunda, 
the Sultan of Usowa, though a great friend to Arab 
traders, was at war with tho colony of the Wazavira, wlio 
we mus't remelnber wore driven from Mpokwa and vicinity 
in TJtahda, and who were said to have settled between 
Pumburu-and Usowa. 

It remained for us, like wise, prudent men, having 
ch&rge of a large and valuable Expedition on our hand?, 
to decide what to do, and what route to adopt, now that 
wo had approached much nearer to Ujiji than we were to 
Unyanyembe. I suggested that we should make direct 
for the Tanganika by compass, trusting to no road or 
guide, but to march direct west until we came to the 
Tanganika, and then follow the lake shore on foot until 
wo came to Ujiji. For it ever haunted my mind, that, if 
Dr. Livingstone should hear of my coming, which he 
might possibly do if*I travelled along any known road, he 
would leave, and that my search for him would conse- 
quently be a “stern- chase.” But my principal men 
thought it better that we should now boldly turn out 
faces north, and march for the Malagarazi, which jvas 
said to be a large driver flowing from the east to the Tan- 
ganika. But none of my men knew the road to the Mala- 
garazi, neither could guides b*? hired from Sultan Imrera. 
We were, however, informed that Idie Malagarazi was but 
two days' march from Imrera. 1 thought it safe, in such 
a case, to provision my men with three days’ rations. 

The. viHage of Itaga is situated in a deep mountain 
hollow, finely overlooking a large extent of cultivation. 
The' people grow sweet potatoes, manioc — out of which 
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tapioca is made — ^beans, and the holcns. N6t one chicken 
\ras to he purchased for love or money, and, besides grain, 
only a Fean, scraggy specimen of a goat, a long time ago 
imported from Uvinza; was procurable. 

October the 25th will be re&embered by me as n day of 
great troubles ; in fact, a series of troubles began from this 
date. We struck an easterly road in order to obtain a 
passage to the lofty plateau which bounded the valley of 
Imrera on'the west and on the north. We camped, after 
a two and a half hours’ march, jt its foot. The defile pro- 
mised a feasible means of ascent to the summit of the pla- 
teau, which rose upward in a series of scarps a thousand 
'feet above the valley of Imrera. 

While ascending that lofty arc of mountains which 
bounded westerly and northerly the basin of Imrera, 
extensive prospects southward and eastward were re- 
vealed. The characte; of the scenery at XJkawendi is 
always animated and picturesque, but never sublime. 
The folds of this ridge contained seveW ruins of bomas, 
which seemed to have been erected during war time. 

The mbembu fruit yna plentiful along this march, and 
every few minutes I could see £rom the rear one or two oi 
the men hastening to secure a treasure of it which they 
' discovered on the ground. 

A little before reaching the camp I had a shot at a 
leopard, but failed to bring him dbwn as he bounded 
away. At night the lions roared as At the lltambu Biver. 

A lengthy march under the deep twilight shadows of a 
great forest, which protected us from the hot sunbeams, 
brought us, on the next day, to a camp newly constructed 
by a party of Arabs from tTjiji, who had advanced thus 
far on their road to tJnyanyembe, but, alarmed at the 
reports of the war between Mirambo and the Arabs, had 

X 
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returned. Ottr route was along the right bank of the 
Bugufu, a broad sluggish stream, well choked with the 
matete reeds and the papyrus. The tracks and the bois de 
vaches of buffaloes were numerous, •and there were several 
indications of^rhinoceros being near. In a deep clump of 
timber near this liver we discovered a colony of bearded 
and leonine-looking monkeys. 

As we were about leaving our camp on the morning of 
tlie 28th a herd of buffalo walked deliberately into view. 
Silence was quickly restored, but not before the animals, 
to their great surprise, had discovered the danger which 
confronted them. We commenced stalking them, but we 
soon heard the thundering sound of their gallop, after 
which it becomes a useless task to follow them, with a 
long march in a wilderness before one. 

The road led on this day over immense sheets of sand- 
stone and iron ore. The water was abominable, and scarce, 
and famine began to stare us in the face. We travelled 
ibr six hours, and had yeb seen no sign of cultivation any- 
where. According to my map we were yet two long 
marches from the Malagarazi — if Captain Burton had 
correctly laid down the position of the river ; according 
to the natives’ account, we should have arrived at the 
Malagarazi on this day. 

On the 29th we left our camp, and after a few minutes, 
we were in view of 'the suWimest, but ruggedeat scenes 
we had yet beheld in Africa. The country was cut up in 
all directions by deep, wild, and narrow ravines trending 
in all directions, but generally toward the north-west, 
while on either side rose enormous square masses of naked 
roqk (sandstone), sometimes towering, and rounded, some- 
times pyramidal, sometimes in truncated cones, sometimes 
in circular ridges, with sharp, nigged, naked backs, with 
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but little vegetation anywhere visible, except it obtained 
a jjrecarious tenure in the fissured crown of some gigantic 
hill- top, whither, some soil had fallen, or at the base of 
the reddish ochre scarps whiph everywhere lifted their 
fronts to our view. 

A long series of descents down rocky gullies, wherein 
wo were environed by threatening masses of disintegrated 
rock, brought us to a dry, stony ravine, with mountain 
heights looming above us a thousand feet high. This 
ravine we followed, winding ar(tund in all directions, bub 
which gradually widened, however, into a broad plain, 
mih a western trend. The road, leaving this, struck 
across a low ridge to the north ; and we were in view of 
deserted settlements where the villages were built on 
frowning castellated masses of rock. Near an upright 
mass of rock over seventy feet high, and about fifty yards 
in diameter, which dwarfed the gigantic sycamore close to 
it, we made our camp, after five hours itnd thirty minutes’ 
continuous and rapid marching. * 

The people wore very hungry; they had eaten every 
scrap of me^t, and every grain they possessed, twenty 
hours before, and there was no immediate prospect of 
food. I had but a pound and a half of flout* left, and this 
would not have sufficed to begin to feed a force of over 
forty-five people ; but I had something like thirty pounds 
of tea, and twenty pounds of sugar left, and I at once, as 
soon as we arrived at camp, ordered every kettle to bo 
filled and placed on the fire, and then made tea for all, 
giving each man a quart of a hot, grateful beverage, well 
sweetened. Parties stole out also into the depths of tho 
jungle to search for wild fruit, and soon returned laden 
with baskets of the wood-peach and tamarind fruit, which 
though it did not satisfy, relieved them. That nighty 

X 2 
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■before going to sleep, tbe Wangwana set up a loud prayer 
to “ Allah ” to give them food. 

We rose betimes in the morning, determined to travel 
on until food could be procured, orVe dropped down from 
sheer fatigue ^nd weakness. Bhinoceros’ tracks abounded, 
and bufialo seemed to be plentiful, but we never beheld a 
living thing. We crossed scores of short steeps, and de- 
scended as often into the depths of dry, stony gullies, and 
then finally entered a valley, bounded on one side by a 
-triangular mountain witk perpendicular sides, and on the 
other by a bold group, a triplet of hills. While marching 
down this valley — ^which soon changed its dry, bleached 
aspect to a vivid green — we saw a forest in the distance, 
and shortly found ourselves in corn-fields. Looking keenly 
around for a village, we descried it on the summit of the 
lofty triangular hill on our right. A loud exultant shout 
was raised at the discovery. The men threw down their 
packs, and began ^o clamour for food. Volunteers were 
asked to come forward to take cloth, and scale the heights 
to obtain it from the village, at any price. While three 
or four sallied off we rested on the ground, ^uite worn out. 

In about an hour the foraging party returned with the 
'.glorious tidings that food was plentiful ; that the village 
we saw was called, “ Welled Nzogera’s ” — the son of 
Nzogera — ^by which, of course, we knew that we were in 
tJvinza, Kzogera being the j^rincipal chief in XJvinza. We 
were farther informed that Nzogera, the father, was at 
war with Lokanda-Mira, about some salt-pans in the 
valley oj the Malagarazi, and that it would be difficult to 
go to Ujiji by the usual road, owing to this war ; but, fox 
a consideration, the son of Nzogera was willing to supply 
PS with guides, who would take us safely, by a noxtheni 
road, to Ujiji. 
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Eyerything auguring well for our prospects, we en- 
camped to enjoy the good cheer, for which our troubles 
and privations, during the transit of the Uhawendi forests- 
and jungles, had well jtrepared us. 

I am now going to extract &om my Diary of the march, 
as, without its aid, I deem it impossible to relate fully our 
various experiences, so as to show them properly as they 
occurred to ns ; and as these extracts were written and* 
recorded, at the close of each day, they possess more in- 
terest, in my opinion, than a cold relation of facts, nbw 
toned down in memory. • 

October 31s/. Tuesday . — Our road led E.N.E. for a con- 
siderable time after leaving the base of the triangular 
mountain whereon the eon of Nzogera has established his 
stronghold, in order to avoid a deep and impassable por- 
tion of marsh, that stood between us and the direct route 
to the Malagarazi Biver. The valley sloped rapidly to this 
marsh, which received in its broad bosom the drainage of 
three extensive ranges. Soon we tunied our faces north- 
west, and prepared to cross the marsli ; and the guides 
informed us, as we halted on its eastern bank, of a terrible 
catastrophe which occurred a few yards above where we 
were preparing to cross. They told of an Arab and his 
caravan, consisting of thirty-five slaves, who had suddenly 
sunk out of sight, and who were never more hoard of. 
This marsh, as it appeared to us, presented a breadth of 
some hundreds of yards, on which grew a close network 
of grass, with much decayed matter mixed up with it. In 
the centre of this, and underneath it, ran a broad, deep, 
and rapid stream. As the guides proceeded aeross, the 
men stole after them with cautions footsteps. As they 
arrived neaf the centre we began to see this unstable 
grassy bridge, so curiously provided by nature for us, 
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move up and down in heavy languid undulations, like the 
swell of the sea after a storm. Where the two asses of 
the Expedition moved, the grassy waves rose a foot high ; 
l)nt suddenly one unfortunate animal plunged his feet 
tlirough, and as he was unable to' rise, he soon made a 
deep hollow, which was rapidly filling with water. With 
the aid of ten men, however, wo were enabled to lift him 
bodily up and land him on a firmer part, and guiding them 
both across rapidly, the entire caravan crossed without 
aocident. 

On arriving at the other side, we struck off to tho 
north, and found ourselves, in a delightful country, in 
every way suitable for agriculturists. Great rocks rose 
hero and there, but in their fissures rose stately trees, 
under whose umbrage nestled the villages of the people. 
We found the various village elders greedy for cloth, but 
the presence of the younger son of Nzogera’s men re- 
strained their propensity for extortion. Goats and sheep 
were remarkably cl\eap, and in good condition ; and, con- 
sequently, to celebirate our arrival near the Malagarazi, a 
fiock of eight goats was slaughtered, and distributed to 
the men. 

Novemler 1st — Striking north-west, after leaving our 
camp, and descending the slope of a mountain, we soon 
beheld tho anxiously looked-for Malagarazi, a narrow but 
deep stream, flowing through a valley pent in by lofty 
mountains. Fish-eating birdk lined the trees on its banks ; 
villages were thickly scattered about. Food was abundant 
and cheap. 

After gravelling along the left hank of the river a few 
miles, we arrived at the settlements recognizing Kiala as 
their ruler. I had anticipated we should bq'able at once 
to cross the river, but difficulties arose. We were told 
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to camp, before any negotiations could be entered into, 
When we demurred, we were informed we might cross the 
river if we wished, but we should not bo assisted by any 
Myinza. 

Being compelled to halt for this day, the tent was 
pitched in the middle of one of the villages, and the bales 
were stored in one of the huts, with four soldiers to guard 
them. After despatching an embassy to Kiala, eldest son 
of the great chief Nzogera, to request permission to cross 
t he river as a peaceable caravan, Kiala sent word that the 
white man should cross his viver after the payment ot 
lifty-six cloths ! Fifty-six ploths signified n bale nearly ! 
Here was another opportunity for diplomacy. Bombay 
and Asmani were empowered to treat with Kiala about 
the honga, but it was not to exceed twenty-five doti. 
At 6 A.M., having spoken for seven hours, the two men 
returned, with the demand for thirteen doti for Nzogera, 
and ten doti for Kiala. Poor Bombay was hoarse, but 
Asmani still smiled ; and I relented^ congratulating my- 
self that the preposterous demand,* which was simply 
robbery, was no worse. 

Three hours later another demand was made. Kiala 
'had been visited by a couple of chiefs from his father ; 
and the chiefs being told that a white paan was at the 
ferry, put in a claim for a couple of guns and a keg of 
gunpowder. But here my patience was exhausted, and 1 
declared thai; they should Have to £ake them by force, for 
1 would never consent to be robbed and despoiled after 
any such fashibn. 

Until 11 P. 1 L, Bombay and Asmani were negotiating 
about this extra demand, arguing, quarreling, threaten- 
ing, until Bombay declared they would talk him mad if it 
. lasted much longer. 1 told Bombay to take two clotlis, 
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one for each chief, and, if they did not consider it enough, 
then I should fight. The present was taken, and the 
negotiations were terminated at midnight. 

November 2nd . — Ihata Island, one and a half hour west 
of Kiala’s. We arrived before the Island of Ihata, on the 
left baiik of thp Malagarazi, at 5 f.m:. ; the morning having 
been wasted in puerile talk with the owner of the canoes 
at the ferry. The final demand for ferriage across was 
eight yards of cloth and four fundo* of sami>sami, or red 
beads; which was at once paid. Four men, with their 
loads, were permitted to oross in the small, unshapely, 
and cranky canoes. When the boatmen had discharged 
their canoes of their passengers and cargoes, they were 
ordered to halt on the other side, and, to my astonish- 
ment, another demand was made. The ferrymen had 
found that two fundo of these were of short n;easure, and 
two fundo more must be paid, otherwise the contract for 
ferrying us across would be considered null and void. So 
two fundo more were added, but not without demur and 
much “ talk,” which in these lands is necessary. 

Three times the canoes went backwards and forwards, 
when, lo! another demand was made, with the usual 
clamour and fierce wordy dispute; this time for five 
khete t for the man who guided us to the ferry, a shukka 
of cloth for a babbler, who had attached himself to the 
old-womanish Jumah, who did nothing but babble and 
increase the clamor. These dbmands were also settled. 

About sunset we endeavoured to cross the donkeys. 
“ Simba,” a fine wild Einyamwezi donkey, went in firsts 
with a rope attached to his neck. He had arrived at the 
middle of fhe stream when we saw him begin to struggle 

. * 4 fundo ss 40 necklaces ; 1 fundo being 10 nedkiaces. 
t Necklaces. 
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— a crocodile Had seized Him Hy tHe tHroat. THe poor 
animars straggles were terrific. CHowpereH was dragging 
on tHe rope witH all His migHt, Hut to no nse, for tHe 
donkey sank, and we saw no more of Him. THe deptH o£ 
tHe river at tHis place was aHont fifteen feet. We Had 
seen tHe ligHt-Hrown Heads, (He glittering, eyes, ^d tHe 
ridgy Hacks, Hovering aHoat tHe vicinity, Hut we Had 
never tHoagHt tHat tHe reptiles would advance so near 
sncH an exciting scene as tHe vicinity of tHe ferry pre> 
sented daring tHe crossing. Saddened a little Hy tHis loss, 
we resumed our work, and Hy«7 p.m. we were all across, 
excepting Bombay and tHe ,only donkey now left, wHicH 
was to He HrongHt across in tHe morning, wHen tHe croco- 
diles sHould Have deserted tHe river. 

November Srd . — ^WHat contention Have we not been a 
witness to l|fese last tHree days ! WHat anxiety Have we 
not Buffered ever since our arrival in Uvinzal THe 
Wavinza are worse tHan tHe Wagogo, and tHeir greed is 
more insatiable. We got the donkey across with the aid 
of a mganga, or medicine man, \rHo*8pat some chewed 
leaves of a tree which grows close to the stream over Him. 
He informed me he could cross the river at any time, day 
or night, after rubbing His body with these chewed leaves, 
which He believed to be a most potent medicine. 

About 10 A. 1 C. appeared from the - direction of Ujiji a 
caravan of eighty WaguHHa, a tribe which occupies a tract 
of country on the south-weStem si^ 'Of the Lake Tanga- 
nika. We asked the news, and were told a white man had 
just arrived at Ujiji from Manynema. This news startled 
ns all. 

" A white man ?” we asked. 

“ Yes, a white man,” they replied. 

“ How is He dressed ?” 
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“ Like the master,” they answered, referring to me. 

' ■ Is he young, or old ?” 

“ He is old. Ho has white hair on his face, and is 
sick.” 

“ Where has he come from ?” 

“ Frqm a vety far country away beyond Uguhha, called 
Manyuema.” 

“ Indeed ! and is he stopping at Ujiji now ?” 

“ Yes, we saw him about eight days ago.” 

“ Do you think he will stop there until we see him ?” 

“ Siffue ” (don’t know), r 

“ Was he ever at Ujiji before ?” 

“ Yes, he went away a long time ago.” 

Hurrah ! This is Livingstone ! He must be Living- 
stone ! He ean be no other ; but still ; — he may be some 
one else — some one from the West Coast — o:^|ierhaps he 
is Baker ! No ; Baker has no white hair on his face. 
But we must now march quick, lest he hears we are 
coming, and runs away. 

I addressed my Inen, and asked them if they were 
willing to march to Ujiji without a single halt, and then 
promised them, if they acceded to my wishes, two doti 
each man. All answered in the affirmative, almost as 
much rejoiced as I was myself. But I was madly rejoiced ; 
intensely eager to resolve the burning question, “Is it 
Dr. David Livingstone ?” God grant me patience, but I 
do wish there was a railroad, *or, at least, horses in this 
country. 

We set out at once from the banks of the Malagarazi, 
accompanied by two guides furnished us by Usenge, the 
old man of the ferry, who, now that we had crossed, 
showed himself more amiably disposed to us. ■* We arrived 
at the village of Isinga, Sultan Eatalambnla, after a 
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little over an hour’s march across a saline plain, but 
which as we advanced into the interior beca^me fertile and 
productive. 

Novemhei^ 4cth . — Started early with great caution, main- 
taining deep silence. * The guides were sent forward, one 
two hundred yards ahead of the other, that we might be 
warned in time. The first part of the march was through 
a thin jungle of dwarf trees, which got thinner and 
thinner until finally it vanished altogether, and wo had 
entered Uhha — a pl^in country. Villages were visible Jby 
the score among the tall bleaQhed stalks of • dourra and 
maize. Sometimes three, sometimes five, ten, or twenty 
beehive-shaped huts formed a village. The Wahha were 
evidently living in perfect security, for not one village 
amongst them all was surrounded with the customary 
defence of an African village. A narrow dry ditch formed 
the only boundary between Uhha and Uvinza. On enter- 
ing Uhha, all danger from Makumbi vanished. 

We halted at Kawanga, the chief of which lost no time 
in making us understand that he was^the great Mutware 
of Kimenyi under the king, and that he was the tribute 
gatherer for his Kiha majesty. He declared that he was 
the only one in Kimenyi — an eastern division of Uhha — 
who could demand tribute; and that it would be very 
satisfactory to him, and a saving of trouble to ourselves, 
if we settled his claim of twelve doti of good cloths at once. 
We did not think it the beft way of proceeding, knowing 
as we did the character, of the native African ; so we at once 
proceeded to diminish this demand ; but, after six hours’ 
hot argument, the Mutware only reduced it by two. This 
claim was then settled, upon the understanding that wo 
should be allowed to travel through Uhha as far as the 
Rusugi River without being further mulcted. 
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November — Leaving Eawanga early in the morning 
and continuing our march over the boundless plains, which 
were bleached white by the hot equatorial sun, we were 
marching westward full of pleasant anticipations that we 
were nearing the end of our troubles, joyfully congratu- 
lating QurselvQS that within five days we should see that 
which I had come so far from civilisation, and through so 
many difficulties, to see, and were about passing a cluster 
of villages, with all the confidence .which men possess 
against whom no one had further claim or a word to say, 
when 1 noticed two men darting from a group of natives 
who were watching ns, and running towards the head of 
the Expedition, with the object, evidently, of preventing 
further progress. 

The caravan stopped, and I walked forward to ascertain 
the cause from the two natives. I was greeted politely 
by the two Wahha with the usual “ Yambos,” and was 
then asked, 

“ Why does the w|iite man pass by the village of the 
King of Uhha with6ut salutation and a gift ? Does not 
the white man know there lives a king in Uhhaj to whom 
the Wangwana and Arabs pay something for right of 
passage ?” 

“ Why, we paid last night to the chief of Kawanga, who 
informed us that he was the man deputed by the King of 
Uhha to collect the toll.” 

“ How much did you pay ?”* 

“ Ten doti of good cloth.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure. If you ask him, he will tell you so.” 

“ Well,” said ono of the Wahha, a fine, handsome, in- 
telligent-looking youth, “ it is our duty to the king to 
halt you here until we find ont the truth of this. Will 
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jou walk to our village, and rest yoursoRes under the 
shade of our trees until wo can send messengers to 
Eawanga ?” 

“ No ; the sun is but an hour high, and we have far to 
travel ; but, in order to show*you we do not seek to pass 
through your country without doing that Which fs right, 
we will rest where we now stand, and we will send with 
your messengers two of our soldiers, who will show you . 
the man to whom we paid the cloth.” 

The messengers 'departed ; but, in the meantime, l:he 
handsome youth, who turned out to be the nephew of the • 
King, whispered some ord^ to a lad, who immediately 
hastened away, with the speed of an antelope, to the 
cluster of villages which we had just passed. The result 
of this errand, as we saw in a short time, was the approach 
of a body of warriors, about fifty in number, headed by a 
tall, fine-looking man, who was dressed in a crimson robe 
called Joho, two ends of which were tied in a knot over 
the left shoulder ; a new piece of iaperican sheeting was 
folded like a turban around his head, and a large curved 
piece of polished ivory was suspended to his neck. He 
and his people were fdl armed with spears, and bows and 
arrows, and their advance was marked with a deliberation 
that showed they felt confidence in any i^sue that might 
transpire. 

We were halted on th^ eastern side of the Pombwe 
stream, near the village of Lukomo, in Kimenyi, Uhha. 

The gorgeously-dressed chief was a remarkable man in 
appearance. His face was oval in form, high cheek-bones, 
eyes deeply sunk, a pronunent and bold forehead, a fine 
nose, and a well-cut ’mouth; he was tall in figure, and 
perfectly symmetrical. 

When near to us, he hailed me with the words, 
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“ Yambo, bAna ? — How do you do, master ?” in quite » 
cordial tono. 

I replied cordially also, “ Yambo, mutware ? — How do 
you do, chief?” 

We, myself and men, interchanged “ Yambos ” with 
his warriors ; and there was nothing in our first intro- 
duction to indicate that the meeting was of a hostile 
character. 

The chief seated himself, his haunches resting oU his 
he^s, laying down his boiy and arrows by his side ; his 
men did likewise. 

I seated myself on a bale, abd each of my men sat down 
on their loads, forming quite a semicircle. The Wahha 
slightly outnumbered my party; but, while they were 
only armed with bows and arrows, spears, and knob-sticks, 
we were armed with rifles, muskets, revolvers, pistols, and 
hatchets. 

All wero seated, and deep silence was maintained by 
the assembly. The gfeat plains around us were as still in 
this bright noon as if they were deserted of all living 
creatures. Then the chief spoke : 

“ I am Mionvu, the great Mutware of Kimenyi, and am 
next to the King, who lives yonder,” pointing to a large 
village near some naked hills about ten miles to the north. 

1 have come to talk with the white man. It has always 
been the custom of the* Arabs and the Wangwana to make 
a present to the King when they pass through his country. 
Hoes not the white man mean to pay the King’s dues ? 
Why does the white man halt in the road ? Why will he 
not enter the village of Lukomo, where there is food and 
shade — where we can discuss this thing quietly ? Does 
the white man mean to fight ? I know well he is stronger 
than we are. His have guns, and the Wahha have 
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but bows and arrows, and spears ; but Uhhtt is large, and 
onr villages are many. Let him look about him every- 
where — all is Uhha, and onr country extends much farther 
than he can see or walk in a day. The King of Uhha is 
strong ; yet he wishes friendsHp only with the white man. 
"Will the white man have war or peace ?” 

A deep mnrmnr of assent followed this speech of Mionvu 
from his people, and disapprobation, blended with a cer- 
tain uneasiness, from my men. When about replying, the 
words of General Sherman, which I heard him utter to 
tho chiefs of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes at North 
Platte, in 1867, came to m^ mind; and something of 
their spirit I embodied in my reply to Mionvu, Mutware 
of Kimenyi. 

“ Mionvu, the great Mutware, asks me if I have come 
for war. When did Mionvu ever hear of white men 
warring against black men ? Mionvu must understand 
that the white men are different from the black. White 
men do not leave their country to fight the black people, 
neither do they come here to buy ivory or slaves. They 
come to make friends with black people ; they come to 
search for rivers, and lakes, and' mountains ; they come to 
discover what countries, what peoples, what rivers, what 
lakes, what forests, what plains, what mountains and hills 
are in your country ; to know the different animals that 
are in the land of the black people, that, when they go 
back, they may tell the^ white kings, and men, and chil- 
dren, what they have seen and heard in the land so far 
from them. The white people are different from the Arabs 
and Wangwana ; the white people know everything, and 
-are very strong. When they fight, the Arabs and the 
Wangwana run away. We have great guns which thunder, 
and when they shoot the earth trembles ; we have guns 
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which carry bullets further than yon can see : even witt 
these little things ” (pointing to my revolvers) “ I could 
kill ten men quicker than you could count. We are 
stronger than the Wahha. Mionvu has spoken the truth, 
yet we do not wish to fight, c I could kill Mionvu now, yet I 
talk to' him as to a friend. I wish to be a friend to Mionvu, 
and to all black people. Will Mionvu say what I can do 
for him ?” 

As these words were translated to him — imperfectly, I 
suppose, but still, intelligibly — the face of the Wahha 
showed how well they appreciated them. Once or twice 
I thought I detected something like fear, but my asser- 
tions that I desired peace and friendship with them soon 
obliterated all such feelings. 

Mionvu replied : 

“ The white man tells me he is friendly. Why does 
he not come to our village ? Why does he stop on the 
road ? The sun is hot. Mionvu will not speak here any 
more. If the whiter man is a friend he will come to the 
village.” 

“We must stop now. It is noon. You have broken 
our march. We will go and camp in your village,” I 
said, at the same time rising and pointing to the men to 
take up their loads. 

We were compeUed to camp; there was no help for 
it; the messengers > had nqt returned from Eawanga. 
Having arrived in his village, Mionvu had cast himself 
At full length under the scanty ihade afforded by a few 
trees within the boma. About 2 p.ir. the messengers 
retumedf saying it was true the chief of Eawanga had 
taken ten cloths ; not, however for the Eing of Uhha, but 
for himself I 

Mionvu, who evidently was keen>witied, and knew per* 
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fectly what he was about, now roused himself and began 
to make miniature faggots of thin canes, ten in each 
faggot, and shortly he presented ten of these small 
bundles, which together contained one hundred, to me, 
saying each stick represented a cloth, and the amount of 
the “honga” required by the King of Uhha wak one 
iiuNDEED CLOTHS ! — nearly two bales ! 

Becovering from our astonishment, which was almost 
indescribable, we offered ten. 

“ Ten ! to the King of Uhha ! Impossible. Ton d*o 
not stir from Lukomo until yoh pay us one hundred !” 
exclaimed Mionvu, in a significant manner. 

I returned no answer, but went to my hut, which 
Mionvu had cleared for my use, and Bombay, Asmani, 
Mabruki, and Ghowpereh were invited to come to me for 
consultation. Upon my asking them if we could not 
fight our way through Uhha, they became terror-stricken, 
and Bombay, in imploring accents,, asked me to think 
well what 1 was about to do, because ^t was useless to 
enter on a war with the Wahha. " Uhha is all a plain 
epuntry; we cannot hide anywhere. Every village will 
rise all about us, and how can forty>five men fight thou* 
sands of people ? They would kill us all in a few minutes, 
and how would you ever reach Ujiji if you died ? Think 
of it, my dear master, and do not throw your life away for 
a few rags of cloth.” ^ • 

^ Well, but, Bombay, this is robbery. Shall we submit 
to be robbed? ShaU give this fellow everything he 
asks ? He might as well ask me for all the cloth, and all 
Dky guns, without letting him see that we can ^ht. I 
can kill Hionvu and bis principal men myself, and you 
can slay all those howlers out there without much trouble. 
If MiouTU and his principal were dead we should not be 

r 
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troubled and we could strike south to the Mala- 

garazi, and go west to Ujiji.” 

“ No, no, dear master, don’t think of it for a moment. 
If we went near the Malagarazi we should come across 
Lokanda-Mira.” 

" Well, then, we will go north." 

“ Up that way Uhha extends far ; and beyond Uhha 
are the Watuta.” 

“ Well, then, say what we shall do. We must do some- 
thing ; but we must not be robbed.” ^ 

“Pay Mionvu what ho- asks, and let us go away from 
here. This is the last placf we shall have to pay. And 
in four days we shall be in Ujiji.” 

“Did Mionvu tell you that this is the last time we 
would have to pay ?” 

“ He did, indeed." 

“ What do you say, Asmani ? Shall we fight or pay 

Asmaui’s face wore the usual smile, but he replied, 
“ I am afraid we juust pay. This is positively the last 
time.” 

“ And you, Chowpereh ?” , 

“Pay, bana; it is better to get along quietly in this 
country. If we were strong enough they would pay us. 
Ah, if we had o^ly two hundred guns, how these Wahha 
would run !” 

“ What do you say, Mabruki ?” 

“ Ah, master, dear masteb ; it is very hard, and these 
people are great robbers. I would like to chop their 
Leads off, all; so I would. But you had better pay. 
This is the last time ; and what are one hundred cloths 
toyou?** 

“Well, then, Bombay and Asmani, go to Mionvu, and 
offer him twenty. If he will not take twenty, give 
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him thirty. If he refuses thirty, give him/ forty ; then 
go up to eighty, slowly. Make plenty of talk; not 
one doti more. I swear to you I will shoot Mionvu if 
he demands more than eighty. Go, and remember to 
be wise.*’ ^ 

I will cut the matter short. ' At 9 p.m. sixty-four doti 
were handed over to Mionvu, for the King of Uhha ; six 
doti for himself, and five doti for his sub; altogether 
seventy-fiv^ doti — a bale and a quarter ! No sooner had 
we paid than they -began to fight amongst themselves 
over the booty, and I was in hopes that the factions would 
proceed to battle, that I nyght have good excuse for 
leaving them, and plunging south to the jungle that I 
believed existed there, by which means, under its friendly 
cover, we might strike west. But no, it was only a 
verbose war, which portended nothing more than a noisy 
clamor. 

November 6th . — ^At dawn we were on the road, very 
silent and sad. Our stock of cloth wa0 much diminished ; 
we had nine bales left, sufficient to haVb taken us to the 
Atlantic Ocean — aided by the beads, which were yet un- 
touched — if we practised economy. If I met many more 
like Mionvu I had not enough to take me to Ujiji, and, 
though we were said to be so near, Livingstone seemed to 
me to be just as far as ever. 

We crossed the Fombwe, and then struck acioss a 
slowly^undulating plain risfhg gradually to mountains 
on our i:ight, and on our left sinking towards the valley 
of the Malagarazi, which river was about twenty miles 
away. Villages rose to our view everywhere. Food was 
cheap, milk was plentiful, and the butter good. 

After a four hours’ march, we crossed the Kanengi 
Biver, and entered the boma of Eahirigi, inhabited by 

T 2 
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several Watusi and Wahha. Here, we were told, lived 
the King of Uhha’s brother. This announcement was 
anything but welcome, and I began to suspect I had 
fallen into another hornets’ nest. ,We had not rested two 
hours before two Wangwaua entered my tent, who were 
slaves* of Thani bin Abdullah, our dandified friend of 
Unyanyembe. These men came, on the part of the 
king’s brother, to claim the Honga ! The king’s brother 
demanded thirty doti! Half a bale! Merciful Provi- 
d6nco I What shall I do ? 

We had been told by Mionvu that the honga of Uhha 
was settled — and now herei is another demand from the 
King’s brother ! It is the second time the lie has been 
told, and we have twice been deceived. We shall be 
deceived no more. 

These two men informed us there were five more chiefs, 
living but two hours from each other, who would exact 
tribute, or black-mail, like those we had seeu. Knowing 
this much, 1 felt a certain calm. It was far better to 
know the worst at once. Five more chiefs with their 
demands would assuredly ruin us. In view of which, 
what is to be done? How am I to reach Livingstone, 
without being beggared ? 

' Dismissing the men, I called Bombay, and told him 
to assist Asmani in settling the honga — " as cheaply as 
possible.” I then lit my pipe, put on the cap of con- 
sideration, and began to think. Within half an hour, I 
had made a plan, which was to bS attempted to be put in 
execution that very night. 

I sun)moned the two slaves of Thani bin Abdullah, 
after the honga had been, settled to everybody’s satis- 
faction — though the profoundest casuistries and diplo- 
matic arguments failed to reduce it lower than twenty- 
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six doti — and began asking them about the' possibility of 
eyading the tribute-taking Wahha ahead. 

This rather astonished them at first, and they declared 
it to be impossible ; but, finally, after being pressed, they 
replied, that one of their number should guide us at 
midnight, or a little after, into the jungle which grew on 
the frontiers of Uhha and Uvinza. By keeping a direct 
west course through this jungle until we came to Uka- 
ranga wo might be enabled— -we were told — to travel 
through Uhha without further trouble. If I were willing 
to pay the guide twelve doti, and if I were able to impnso 
silence on my people while passing through the sleeping 
village, the guide was positive I could reach Ujiji without 
paying another doti. It is needless to add, that I 
accepted the proffered assistance at such a price with 

joy- 

But there was much to be done. Provisions were to be 
purchased, sufficient to last four days, for the tramp 
through the jungle, and men were at dQce sent with cloth 
to purchase grain at any price. Fortune favoured us, 
for before 8 tm. we had enough for six days. 

November 7th . — I did not go to sleep at all last night, 
but a little after midnight, as the moon was beginning to 
show itself, by gangs of four, the men stole quietly out of 
the village; and by 3 a.u. the entire Expedition was 
outside the boma, and not t]}e slightest alarm had been 
made. After a signal to the new guide, the Expedition 
began to move in a sofithern direction along the right 
bank of the Eanengi Biver. After an hour’s march in 
this direetion, we struck west, across the grassy plain, 
and maintained it, despite the obstacles we encountered, 
which were sore enough to naked men. The bright moon 
lighted our path: dark clouds now and then cast immense 
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long shadows over the deserted and silent plains, and the 
moonheans were almost obscured, and at such times out 
position seemed awful — 

Till the tfioon, 

Rising in clouded mojesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Bravely toiled the men, without murmur, though their legs 
T^ere bleeding from tho cruel grass. “ Ambrosial morn ” 
at last appeared, with all^its beautiful and lovely features. 
Heaven was born anew to us, with comforting omens and 
cheery promise. The min, though fatigued at the 
unusual travel, sped forward with quicker pace as day- 
light broke, until, at 8 a.m., we sighted the swift Busugi 
Kiver, when a halt was ordered in a clump of jungle near it, 
for breakfast and rest. Both banks of the river were alive 
with buffalp, eland, and antelope, but, though the sight 
was very tempting, we did not fire, because we dared not. 
Tho report of a' gun would have alarmed the whole 
country. I preferred my coffee, and the contentment 
which my mind experienced at our success. 

An hour after we had rested, some natives, carrying 
salt from the Malagarazi, were seen coming up the right 
bank of the river. When abreast of our hiding-place, 
they detected us, and dropping their salt-bags, they took 
to their heels at onCC, shouting out as they ran, to alarm 
some villages that appeared about four miles north of ns. 
The n^cn were immediately ordered to take up their loads, 
and in a few minutes we had crossed the Busugi, and 
were making direct for a bamboo jungle that appeared in 
our front. On, on, we kept steadily until, at 1 p.ii., we 
sighted the little lake of Musunya, as wearied as poseihlo 
with our nine hoars' march. 
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Lake Musunya is one of the many cironla/basins fonnd 
in this part of IJhha. There was quite a group of them. 
The more correct term of these lakes would be immense 
pools. In the Masika season, Lake Husunya must extend 
to three or four miles in length by two in breadth. It 
swarms with hippopotami, and its shores abound with 
noble game. 

We were very quiet, as may be imagined, in our 
bivouac; neither tent nor hut was raised, nor was fire 
kindled, so that, in' case of pursuit, we could more bff 
without delay. I kept my Wihehestor rifle (the gift of « 
my friend Mr. Morris, and a* rare gift it was for such a 
crisis) with its magazine full, and two hundred cartridges 
in a bag slung over my shoulders. Each soldier’s gun 
was also ready and loaded, and we retired to sleep our 
fatigues off with a feeling of perfect security. 

November 9ih . — ^Long before dawn appeared, we were 
on the marchr and, as daylight broke, we emerged from 
the bamboo jungle, and struck across, the naked plain of 
Uhha, once more passing seTeral large pools by the way 
-far-embracing prospects of undulating country, with 
here and there a characteristic clump of trees relieving 
the general nudity of the whole. Hour after hour we 
toiled on, across the rolling land waves, the sun shining 
with all its wonted African fervor, but with its heat 
slightly tempered by the yrelcomek breezes, which came 
laden with the fragrance of young grass, and perfume of 
strange flowers of various hues, that flecked the otherwise 
pale-green sheet which extended so &r around us. 

Wo arrived at the Bngufu Biver — not the JJkawendi 
Bugufu, but the northern stream of that name, a tri- 
butary of the Malagarasd. It was a broad shallow stream, 
and sluggish, with an ahaoet imperceptible flow south- 
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west. Whub wo hailed in the deep shade afforded by a 
dense clump of jungle, close to the right bank, resting 
awhile before continuing our journey. I distinctly heard 
a sound as of distant thunder in the west. Upon asking 
if it were thunder, I was tojid it was Eabogo. 

“ Eabogo ? what is that ?” 

“It is a great mountain on the other side of the 
Tanganika, full of deep holes, into which the water rolls ; 
and when there is wind on the Tanganika, there is a 
sound like mvuha (thunder). Many boats have been lost 
there, and it is a custom with Arabs and natives to 
throw cloth — Merikani and i^niki — and especially white 
(Merikani) beads, to appease the mulungu (god) of the 
lake. Those who throw beads generally get past without 
trouble, but those who do not throw beads into the lake 
get lost, and are drowned, Ob, it is a dreadful place !’’ 
This story was told me by the ever-smiling guide Asmaui, 
and was corroborated by other former mariners of the 
lake whom I had with me. 

At the least, this place where we halted for dinner, on 
the banks of the Bugufu Biver, is eighteen and a half 
liours, or forty-six miles, from Ujiji ; and, as Eabogo is 
said to be near Uguhha, it must be over sixty miles from 
Ujiji ; therefore the sound of the thundering surf, which 
is said to roll into the caves of Eabogo, was heard by 
us at a distance of ^over one hundred miles away from 
them. ... “ 

Continuing our journey for three hours longer, through 
thin forests, over extensive beds of primitive rock, among 
fields of large boulders thickly strewn about, passing by 
numerous herds of buffalo, giraffe, and zebra, over a 
quaking quagmire which resembled peat, we arrived at 
the small stream of Sunuzzi, to a camping place only a 
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mile removed from a large settlemeut of WaLha. But we 
were buried in the depths of a great forest — no road was 
in the vicinity, no noise was made, deep silence was 
preserved ; nor were, fires lit. We might therefore rest 
tranquilly secure, certain theyb we should not be disturbed. 
To-morrow morning the kirangozi has promised we shall 
be out of Uhha, and if we travel on to Niamtaga, in 
Ukarauga, the same day, the next day would see us. 
in Ujiji.' 

Patience, my sottl 1 A few hours more, then the end of 
all this will be known 1 1 shfAl be face to face with thaW 
“ white man with the white hairs on his face, whoever 
he is!” 

November 9th , — Two hours before dawn we left our 
camp on the Sunuzzi Biver, and struck through the forest 
in a north-by-west direction, having muzzled our goats 
previously, lest, by their bleating, they might betray us. 
This was a mistake which might have ended tragically, 
for just as the eastern sky began to assume a pale greyish 
tint, we emerged from the jungle on the high road. The 
guide thought we had passed Uhha, and set up a shout 
which was echoed by everj member of the caravan, and 
marched onward with new vigor an^ increased energy, 
when plump we came to the outskirts >of a village, the 
inhabitants of whiok were beginning to stir. Silence was 
called for at once, and the Expeditjpn halted immediately. 

I walked forward to the front to advise with the guide. 
He did not know what to do. There was no time to con- 
sider, so I ordered the goats to be slaughtered and left on 
the road, and the guide to push on boldly Ijirough the 
village. The (duckens also had their throats cut ; after 
which the Expedition .resumed the march quickly and 
silently, led by the guide, who had orders to plunge into 
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the jangle south of the road. I stayed until the last man 
had disappeared ; then, after preparing my Winchester, 
brought up the rear, followed by my gunbearers with 
thoir stock of amuiltion. As we were about disappearing 
beyond the last hut, a man darted out of his hut, and 
uttered *an exclamation of alarm, and loud voices were 
heard as if in dispute. But in a short time we were in 
• the depths of the jungle, hurrying away from the road 
in a southern direction, and edging slightly westward. 
Once I thought we were pursued, and I halted behind a 
tree to check our foes if they persisted in following us ; 
but a few minutes proved to me that we were not pursued. 
After half-an-hour’s march we again turned our faces 
westward. It was broad daylight now, and our eyes were 
delighted with most picturesque and sequestered little 
valleys, where wild fruit-trees grew, and rare flowers 
blossomed, and tiny brooks tiunbled over polished pebbles 
— where all was bright and beautiful — until, finally, 
wading through oqrf pretty pure streamlet, whose soft 
murmurs we took for a gentle welcome, we passed the 
boundary of wicked Uhha, and had entered ITkaranga ! — 
an event that was hailed with extravagant shouts of joy. 

Presently we found the smooth road, and we trod gaily 
with elastic steps, with limbs quickened for the march 
which we all knew to he drawing near its end. What 
cared we now for the difficultiqB we had encountered — for 
the rough and cruel forests, for the thorny thickets and 
hurtful grass, for the jangle of all savagedom, of which 
we had been the joyless audience ! To-morrow ! Ay, the 
great day*draws nigh, and we may well laugh and sing 
while in this triumphant mood. We have been sorely 
tried,; we have been angry with each other' when vexed 
by troubles, but we forget all these now, and there is no 
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face but is radiant 'vnth the happiness vre bare all 
deserved. 

We madb a short halt at noon, for rest and refreshment. 
I was shown the hills from which the Tanganika could be 
seen, which bounded the ralley of the Liuehe on the east. 
1 could not contain myself at the sight of themi Even 
with this short halt I was restless and unsatisfied. We 
resumed the march again. I spurred my men forward 
with the promise that to-morrow should see their reward. 

We were in sight of the Tillages of the Wakaranga; 
the people caught eight of us, and manifested considerable 
excitement. I sent men ahead to reassure them, and they 
came forward to greet us. This was so new and welcome 
to us, so different tvom the turbulent Wavinza and the 
blach-mailers of Uhha, that we were melted. But we had 
no time to loiter by the way to indulge our joy. I was 
impelled onward by my almost uncontrollable feelings. I 
wished to resolre my doubts and fears. Was bb still 
there ? Had he heard of my coming^ Would hb fly ? 

How beautiful Ukaronga appears t The green hills are 
crowned by clusters of straw-thatched cones. The hills 
rise and fall; here denuded and cultiratcd, there in 
pasturage, here timbered, yonder swarming with huts. 
The country has somewhat the aspect of Maryland. 

We cross the Mkuti, a glorious little rirer ! We ascend 
the opposite bank, and stride through the forest like 
men who have done a deed of which they may be proud. 
We hare already trayelled nine hours, and the sun is 
sinking rapidly towards the west ; yet, apparently, we are 
not fatigued. - • 

We reach the outskirts of' Hiamiaga, and we hear 
drums beat. The people are flying into the woeds they 
desert their villages, for they take ns to be Euga-Buga — 
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the forest thieres of Miramho, who, after conquering the 
Arabs of Unyanyembe, are coming to fight the Arabs Oi 
Ujiji. Even the King flies from his village, and every 
man, woman, and child, terror-stricl(en, follows him. We 
enter into it and quietly take possession. Finally, the 
word is bruited about that we are Wangwana, from 
Unyanyembe. 

“ Well, then, is Miramho dead ? ” they ask. 

“ No,” we answer. 

^ Well, how did you come to Ukaranga ? ’ 

“ By way of 'Ukonongo, Ukawendi, and Uhha.” 

“ Oh — hi-le ! ” Then they laugh heartily at their 
fright, and begin to make excuses. The King is intro- 
duced to me, and he says he had only gone to the woods 
in order, to attack us again — he meant to have come back 
and killed ns all, if we had been Bnga-Euga. But then 
we know the poor King was terribly frightened, and 
would never have dared to return, had we been Euga- 
Enga — not he. TiTer are not, however, in a mood to 
quarrel with him about an idiomatic phrase peculiar to 
him, but rather take him. by the hand and shake it well, 
and say we are so very glad to see him, And he shares 
in our pleasure, and immdiately three of the fattest sheep, 
pots of beer, flour, and honey are brought to us as a gift, 
and I make him happier still with two of the finest cloths 
I have in my bales ; and thus, a friendly pact is entered 
into between us. 

While I write my Diary of this day’s proceedings, I tell 
my servant to lay out my new flannel suit, to oil my boots, 
to chalk my helmet, and fold a new puggaree around it, 
that I may make as presentable an appearance as possible 
beforo the white man with the grey beard, and* before the 
Arabs of Ujiji; for the clothes I have worn through 
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’ungle and forest are in^ tatters. Good-night; only let 
one day come again, and we shall see what we shall 
see. 

November 10/h. Fri^y. — ^The 286th day fromBagamoyo 
■on the Sea, and the 51s^ day from Unyanyemhe. 
General direction to Ujiji, west-by-south. Time of 
march, six hours. 

It is a happy, glorious morning. The air is fresh 
and cool. ' The sky lovingly smiles on the earth and her 
children. The deep woods are crowned in bright vernal 
leafage; the water of the Hkuti, rushing under the%. 
emerald shade afforded by .the bearded banks, seems to 
challenge ns for the race to Ujiji, with its continuous 
brawl. 

We are all outside the village cane fence, every man of 
ns looking as spruce, as neat, and happy as when we 
embarked on the dhows at Zanzibar, which seems to us to 
have been ages ago— we have witnessed, and experienced 
so much. • 

“ Forward ! ” * 

“ Ay Wallah, ay Wallah, bana yango ! ” and the light- 
hearted braves stride away at a rate which must soon 
bring us within Tiew of Uj^i. We ||8cend a hill over- 
grown with bamboo, descend into a ravine* through which 
dashes an impetuous little torrent, ascend anotW short 
hill, then, along a smooth footpa^ running across the 
slope of a long ridge, we fmsh on as only eager, light- 
hearted men can do. • 

In two hours 1 am warned to prepare for a view of the 
Tanganika, for, from the top of a steep mo^jntain the 
kirangozi says I can see it. I almost vent the feeling of 
my heart in cries. But wait, we must behold it first. 
And we press forward nnd up the hill breathlessly, lest 
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the grand scene hasten away. ^ We are at last tjo. the 
summit. Ah 1 not yet can it be seen. A little further on 
—just yonder, oh ! there it is — a silvery gleam. I 
merely catch sight of it between the trees, and — hut here 
it is at last ! True — the TanoanieI ! and there are the 
blue-black mountains of 'Cgoma and Ukaramba. An 
immense broad sheet, a burnished bed of silver — lucid 
canopy of blue above — lofty mountains are its valances, 
palm forests form its fringes ! The Tanganika ! — Hurrah ! 
and the men respond to the exultant cry_ of the Anglo- 
-Saxon with the lungs of Stentors, and the great forests 
and the hills seem to share in our triumph. 

“ Was this the place where Burton and Speke stood, 
Bombay, when they saw the lake first ? ” 

“ I don’t remember, master ; it was somewhere about 
here, I think.” 

“ Poor fellows ! The one was half-paralyzed, the other 
half-blind,” said Sir Boderick Murchison, when he de- 
scribed Burton andSpeke’s arrival in view of the Tanganika. 

And I? Well, I am so happy that, were I quite 
paralyzed and blinded, I think that at this supreme 
moment I could take up my bed and walk, and all blind- 
ness would cease at once. Fortunately,- however, I am 
quite well; 1 have not suffered a day’s sickness since the 
day I left Unyaayembe. How much would Shaw bo 
willing to give to be in my place now ? Who is happiest 
— ^he, revelling in the luzufies of Unyanyembe, or I, 
standing on the summit of this naountain, looking down 
with glad eyes and proud heart on the Tanganika ? 

We are, descending the western slope of the mountain, 
with the valley of the Liuche before us. Something like 
an hour before noon we have gained the thick matete 
brake, which grows on both banks of the river ; we wade 
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through the clear stre&m| arrive on the other side, emerga 
out of the brake, and the gardens of the Wajiji are 
around us — ^a perfect marvel of vegetable wealth. Details 
escape my hasty and partial observation. I am almost 
overpowered with my own emotions. I notice the 
graceful palms, neat plots, green with vegetable, plants, 
and small villages surrounded with frail fences of the 
matete-cane. ^ 

We push on rapidly, lest the news of our coming might ' 
reach the people of.Ujiji before we come in sight, and are 
ready for them. Wo halt at « little brook, then ascenc^. 
the long slope of a naked ridge, the very last of the 
myriads we have crossed, ^is alone prevents us from 
seeing the lake in all its vastness. We arrive at the 
summit, travel across and arrive at its western rim, and — 
pause, reader— the port of Ujiji is below us, embowered 
in the palms, only five hundred yards from us ! 

At this grand moment we do not think of the hundreds 
of miles we have marched, or of the hundreds of hills 
that we have ascended and descendld, or of the many 
forests we have traversed, or of the jungles and thickets 
that annoyed us, or of the fervid salt plains that blistered 
our feet, or of the hot suns that scorched ns, nor of the 
dangers and difficulties, now happily snzmpunted ! 

At last the sublime Wr has arrived our dreams, our 
hopes, and anticipations are now about to be realised! 
Our hearts and our feelingef are witti our eyes, as we peer 
into the palms and try to make out in which hut or 
house UvM the “ white man with the grey beard ’’ we 
heard about when we were at the Malagarazi. 

“ Unfurl the flags, and load your guns I” 

“ We will, master, we will, master I” respond the men 
eagerly. 
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“ One, two, three, — fire !” ^ 

A volley from nearly fifty guns roars like a salute from 
a battery of artillery ; we shall note its effect presently 
on the peaceful-looking village belo'^. 

“Now, kirangozi, hold thje white man’s flag up high, 
and let* the Zanzibar flag bring up the rear. And you 
men keep close together, and keep firing until we halt in 
the market-place, or before the white man’s house. You 
have said to me often that you could smell the fish of the 
Tanganika — I can smell the fish of the Tahganika now. 
i<y.’here are fish, and beer, and a long rest waiting for you. 
Makch !” , 

Before we had gone a jpndred yards our repeated 
volleys had the effect desired. We had awakened Ujiji 
to the knowledge that a caravan was coming, and the 
people were witnessed rushing up in hundreds to meet us. 
The mere sight of the flags informed every one imme- 
diately that we were a caravan, but the American flag 
borne aloft by gigantic Asmani, whose face was one vast 
smile on this day, rather staggered them at first. How- 
ever, many of the people who now approached us, re- 
membered the flag. They had seen it float above the 
American Consulate, and from the mast-head of many a 
ship in the harbor of Zaaizibar, and they were soon heard 
welcoming the beautiful flag with cries of ‘'Binders 
Kisungu !” — a white plan’s flag ! “ Binders Merikani !” 
— the American flag 1 *' 

Then we were surrounded by t&em : by Wajiji, Wan- 
yamwezi, Wangwana, Warundi, Waguhha, Wsmanyuems, 
and Arab^«and were almost deafened with the shouts of 
“ y^bo, yambo, bans ! Yambo, YambO, banal” 

Tu all and each of my men the welcome wM given. 

We were now about three hundred yards &om th( 
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Tillage of Ujiji, and th^ crowds are dense about me. 
Suddenly I bear a yoice on my right say, 

“ Good morning, sir !” 

Startled at hearing t|his greeting in the midst of such 
a crowd of black people, I tui^ sharply around in search 
of the man, and see him at my side, with the blackest of 
faces, but animated and joyous — a man dressed in a long 
white shirt, with turban of American sheeting around . 
his woolly head, and I ask : 

“ "Who the mischief are you ?” 

“ I am Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone,” said he, 
smiling, and showing a gleaning row of teeth. 

“ 'What ! Is Dr. Livingstone here ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ In this village ?” 

*' Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ S^ire, sure, sir. 'Why, I leave him just now.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said another voice. 

“ Hallo,” said I, “ is this another one^” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, what is your name?” 

“ My nmne is Ghumah, sir.” ^ 

“ What I are you Ghumah, the friend of Wekotani ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And is the Doctor well ?” 

“ Uot very well, sir.” * 

“ 'Where has he been to }(mg ?” 

“ In Hanyuema.” 

“ Now, you Susi, run, and tell the Doctor I am 
eoming.” 

** Yes, sir,” and off ^’darted, like a madman. 

But by this time we were within two hundred yarils 

\ a 
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of tlie village, and the multitutlo was getting denser, and 
almost preventing our march. Flags and streamers were 
out; Arabs and Wangwana were pushing their way 
through the natives in order to gr^et us, for according to 
their account, we belonged ^ them. But the great wonder 
of all Vas, “ How did you come from Unyanyembe ?” 

Soon Susi came running back, and asked me my name ; 
he had told the Doctor I was coming, d>nt the Doctor was 
too surprised to believe him, and when the Doctor asked 
him my name, Susi was rather staggbred. 

But, during Susi’s absehce, the news had been conveyed 
to the Doctor that it was, surely a white man that was 
coming, whose guns were firing, and whose flag could be 
seen ; and the great Arab magnates of Ujiji — ^Mohammed 
bin Sali, Sayd bin Mujid, Abid bin Suliman, Mohammed 
bin Q-harib, and others — had gathered together before the 
Doctor’s house, and the Doctor had come out from his 
veranda to discuss the matter and await my arrival. 

In the meantme, the head of the Expedition had 
halted, and the kirangozi was out of the ranks, holding 
his flag aloft, and Selim said to me, “ I see the Doctor, 
sir. Oh, what an old man ! He has got a white beard.” 

And I what would I not bave given for a bit of 

friendly wilderness, where, unseen, I might vent my joy 
in some mad freak, such as idiotically biting my hand, 
turning a somersault, or slashing at trees, in order to 
allay those exciting feelings that were well>nigh uncon- 
trollable. My heart beats fast,*'but 1 must not let my 
face betray my emotions, lest it shall detract from the 
dignity ff a white man appearing under such extraordinary 
circumstances. 

So I did that which 1 thought was most<'diginfied. 1 
pushed back the crowds, and, passing from the rear, 
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walked down a living t^enne of people, until I came in 
front of the semicircle of Arabs, before which stood the 
“ white man with the grey beard.” 

As I advanced slawly towards him I noticed he was 
pale, that he looked wearied and wan, that he had grey 
whiskers and moustache, that he wbre a bluish cloth cap 
with a faded gold band on a red gxbnnd round it, and that 
he had on a redrsleeved waistcoat, and a pair of grey . 
tweed trousers. 

I would have run to him, only I was a coward in the 
presence of such a mob — wotfld have embraced him, but* 
that I did not know how h# would receive me; so 1 did 
what moral cowardice and false pride suggested was the 
best thing — walked deliberately to him, off my hat, 
and said ; ■ 

“ Db. LiVTOGSTOKB, I PRESUME ?” 

Yes,” said he, with a kind, cordidi smile, lifting his 
cap slightly. 

I replaced my hat on my head, and^e replaced his cap, 
and we both grasped hands. I then said aloud ; 

' " I thank God, Doctor, 1 have been permitted to see 
you. 

He answered, I feel thankful thst J am here' to wel* 
come yon.” 

I turned to the Arabs, took off my hat to them in 
response to the seduting chorus of Yambos ” I received, 
and the Doctor introdhced them . to me by name. Then, 
bblivioim'of the Crowd!, oblmCus of the men who shared 
'wil£‘mo'm7 dangen^ we~livmgBtone and I — turned our 
fisoes towi^ l^ iioaaigii He pointed to tlm veranda, 
or rather, mud ^ttonn> undfik the broad overhanging 
eates ; he pdnted to Ida oim parti^ar seat,- which I saw 
hia age and experiwee in Africa had suggested, namely, 

z 2 
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a straw mat, with a goatskin ivei it, and another skin 
nailed against the wall to protect his back from contact 
with the cold mnd. I protested against taking this seat, 
which so mnch more befitted him than I, but the Doctor 
would not yield : I must take it. 

Wo were seated — the Doctor and I — with our backs to 
the wall. The Arabs took seats on our left. More than 
a thousand natives were in our front, filling the whole 
square densely, indulging their curiosity, and discussing 
the fact of two white men meeting* at Ujiji — one just 
^come from Manyuema, in fhe west, the other from Unya- 
nyembe, in the east. • 

Conversation began. What about? I -declare I have 
forgotten. Oh! we mutually asked questions of one 
another, such as : 

“ How did you come here ?” and “ Where have you 
been all this long time ? — the world has believed you to 
bo dead.” Yes, that was the way it began : but what- 
ever the Doctor iigfbrmed me, and that which 1 commu- 
nicated to him, I cannot correctly report, for I found my- 
self gazing at him, conning the wonderful figure and face 
of the man at whose side I now sat in Central Africa. 
Every hair of his head and beard, every wrinkle of his 
face, the wanness of his features, and the slightly wearied 
look he wore, were all imparting intelligence to me — the 
knowledge I craved for so much ever since I heard the 
words, “Take what you want, but find Livingstone.” 
What 1 saw was deeply interesting intelligence to me, and 
unvarnished truth. I was listening uid reading at the 
same timtf .What did these dumb witnesses relate to me? 

Oh, reader, had you been at my side on this day in 
Ujiji, how eloquently could be told the natifre of this 
man’s work! Had you been thero but to seo and he«rl 
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His lips gave me the details; lips that never lie. I 
cannot repeat what he said ; I was too much engrossed to 
take my note-hook out, and begin to stenograph his 
story. He had so much to say tiiat he began at the 
end, seemingly oblivious of tbe fact that five or six years 
had to be accounted for. But his account was* oozing 
out I it was growing fast into grand proportions — into a 
most marvellous hjstory of deeds. 

The Arabs rose up, with a delicacy I approved, as if 
they intuitively knew that -we ought to be left to ourselVes. 

I sent Bombay vrith them t(? give them the news the/' 
also wanted so much to know about the afiairs at Unya- 
nyembe. Sayd bin Majid was the father of the gallant 
young man whom I saw at Masangi, and who fought with 
me at Zimbizo, and who soon afterwards was killed by 
Mlrambo’s Buga-Buga in the forest of Wilyankuru ; and, 
knowing that I had been there, he earnestly desired to 
hear the tale of the fight ; but they had all friends at 
Unyanyembe, and it was but naturalT^st they should be 
anxious to hear of what concerned them. 

After giving orders to Bombay and Asmani. for the 
provisioning of the men of the Expedition, I called 
“ £aif-Halek,” or “ How-do-ye-do,” and., introduced him 
to Br. Livingstone as one of the soldiers' in charge of 
certain goods left at Unyanyembe, whom I had compelled 
to accompany me to Ujiji, tW he might deliver in person 
to his master the letter-bag with which he had been in- 
fousted. This was thdt famous letter-bag marked “Nov. 
1st, 1870,” which was now delivered into the Doctor’s 
hands 365 days after it left Zanzibari H«v long, 1 
wonder, had it rmnained at Unyanyembe had 1 not been 
despatched into Ceatnd Africa in search of the great 
traveller ? 
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The Doctor kept the letter>bag on his knee, then, 
presently, opened it, looked at the letters contained there, 
and read one or two of his children’s letters, his face in 
the meanwhile lighting np. 

He asked me to tell him the news. “ No, Doctor,” 
said I, ^ read your letters first, which I am sure you must 
be impatient to read.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ I have waited years, for letters, and X 
have been taught patience. 1 can sorely afibrd to wait a 
fe-^ hours longer. No, tell me the general news : how is 
'the world getting along ? 

“ You probably know mUoh,idready. Do you know that 
the Suez Canal is a fact — is opened, and a regular trade 
carried on between Europe and India through it ? ” 

“ 1 did not hear about the opening of it. Well, that is 
grand news ! What else ? ” 

Shortly I found myself enacting the part of an annual 
periodical to him. There was no need of exaggeration — 
of any penny-a-line news, or of any sensationalism. The 
world had witnessed and experienced much the last few 
years. The Pacific Eailroad had been completed ; Grant 
had been elected President of the United States ; Egypt 
had been flooded with sarans : the Cretan rebellion had 
terminated; a Spanish rerolutionhad driven Isabella from 
the throne of Spain, and a Begent had been appointed : 
General Prim was assassinated ; a Castelat had electrified 
Europe with his advanced ideas upon the liberty of 
worship; Prussia had humbled Denmark, and annexed 
Schleswig-Holstein, and her armies were now aioimd 
Paris ; tlm'/^MaQ of Destiny” was a prisoner at Wilhelm- 
shohe; the Queen of Fashion and the Empress of the 
French was a fugitive ; and the child born im the purple 
had lost for ever the Imperial crown intended for his 
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head the Napoleon dyiiasty 'was extinguished -by^ the 
Prussians, Bismarck and Yon Moltke; and France, the 
proud empire, -was humbled to the dust. 

What could a man, have exaggerated of these facts? 
What a budget of news it was to one who had emerged 
from the depths of the primeval forests of Manyuemisl 
The reflection of the dazsling light of civilisation was 
cast on him while lavingstone was thus listening in 
wonder to one of the most exmting pages of history ever 
repeated. How the'puny deeds of barbarism paled beftn'e 
these ! Who could tell under what new phases of uneasy* 
life Europe was labouring ev^n then, while we, two of her 
lonely children, rehearsed the tale of her late woeS' and 
glories ? More worthily, perhaps, had the tongue of a 
lyric Demodocus recounted them ; but, in the absence oi 
the poet, the newspaper correspondent performed his port 
as well and truthfully as he could. 

Not long after the Arabs had departed^ a dishful of hot 
hashed-meat cakes was sent to us by 8ayd bin Majid, and 
a curried <duoken was- received from llohammed bin Sali, 
and Moeni Kberi sent a dishful of stewed goat-meat and 
rice ; and thus presents of food came in succession, and as 
fast as they were brought we set to. I had a healthy, 
stubborn digestion— the exercise 1 had laken had put it 
in prime order ; hut Livingstoue — he had been ffomplam-' 
ing that he bad no appetite, that, his stomach refused 
everything but a cup of tea Vow and then — he ate also — 
ate like a vigorous, hungry man ; and, as he vied vrith me 
in demolishing the pancakes, he kept repeating, “ You 
have brought me new life. You have brougbjt me new 
life.” 

“ Oh, by George 1 ” I said, “ I have forgotten something- 
Hasten, ^tim. and bting that bottle; you know wlu<^ 
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uud bring me tbe silver goblets.^ I broagbt this bottle on 
purpose for this event, which I hoped wonld come to pass, 
though often it seemed useless to expect it.” 

Selim knew where the bottle was. and he soon returned 
vith it— a bottle of Sillery phampagne; and, handing the 
Doctor a silver goblet brimful of the exhilarating wine, 
and pouring a small quantity into my own, I said, 

“ Dr. Livingstone, to your very good health, sir.” 

“ And to yours 1” he responded, smilingly. 

'And the champagne I had treasured for this happy 
'^meeting was drunk with hearty good wishes to each 
other. 

But we kept on talking and talking, and prepared food 
was being brought to us all that afternoon ; and we kept 
on eating each time it was brought, until I had eaten 
oven to repletion, and the Doctor was obliged to confess 
that he bad eaten enough. Still, Halimah, the female 
cook of the Doctor’s establishment, was in a state of the 
greatest excitements She had been protruding her head 
out of the cookhouse to make sure that there were really 
two white men sitting down in the veranda, when there 
used to be only one, who would not, because he could not, 
eat anything ; and she had been considerably exercised in 
her mind about this fact. She was afraid the Doctor did 
not properly appreciate her culinary abilities ; but now 
she was amazed at Jibe extraordinary quantity of food 
eaten, and she was in a stalte of delightful excitement. 
We could hear her tongue rofiing off a tremendous 
volume of clatter to the wondering crowds who halted 
before tljiK'kitchen to lmi« the current of news with which 
she edified them. Poor, fiuthfol soul ! While we listened 
to the noise of her furious gossip, the Dootpr related Iwr 
faitliful services, and tlm terriUe anxiety she evinoed 
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when the gons first announced the arrival of another 
white man in Uj^i ; how she had been flying about in a 
state cf the utmost excitement, from the kitchen into his 
presence, and out aga^o into the square, asking all sorts 
of questions ; how she was despair at the scantiness of 
the general larder and treasury of the strange household ; 
how she was anxious to make up for their poverty by a 
grand appearance-pto make up a sort of Barmecide feast 
' to welcome the white man. Why,” said she, “ is he not 
one of us ? Does he not bring plenty of cloth and beads ? 
Talk about the Arabs! Who^re they that they shouKf' 
be compared to white men ? , Arabs, indeed 1 ” 

The Doctor and I conversed upon many things, especially 
upon his own immediate troubles, and his disappointments, 
upon his arrival in Ujiji, when told that all his goods had 
been sold, and he was reduced to poverty. He had but 
twenty cloths or so left of the stock he had deposited 
with the man called Sherif, the half-caste drunken tailor, 
who was sent by the Consul in charge of the goods. 
Besides which he had been suffering from an attack of 
dysentery, and hie condition was most deplorable. Ho 
was but little improved on this day, though he had oaten 
well, and already began to feel stronger and better. 

This day, like all others, though big with happiness 
to me, at last was fading away.* While eittin^with our 
faces looking to the east, as Invingitone had been sitting 
for days preceding my arrii^ we noted the dark shadows 
which crept up above *the grove of palms beyond the 
village, tmd above the rampart of mountains which we 
had crossed that day, now looming througk^the fast 
approaching darkness ; and we listened, with our hearts 
of gratitude to the Great Giver of Good and Dispenser 
of all Happiness, to the wmorons thunder of the surf oi 
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the Tanganika, and to the chonut which the night inseeti 
sang. Hours passed, and we were' still sitting there with 
our minds busy upon the day’s remarkable events, when 
I remembered that the traveller not yet read his 
letters. 

“Doctor,” I said, “you Md better read your letters. 
I will not keep you up any longer.” 

“ Yes,” he answered,*' it is getting late^; and I will go and 
read my friends’ letters. Gkwd-night, and God bless you.” 

“ Good-night, my dear Doctor ; and let me hope that 
■your news will bo such as you desire.” 

I have now related, by m^ans of my Diary, “ How I 
found Livingstone,” as recorded on the evening of that 
great day. 1 have been averse to reduce it by process of 
excision and suppression, into a mere cold narrative, 
because, by so doing, I would be unable to record what 
feelings swayed each member of the Expedition as well as 
myself, during the days preceding the discovery of the 
lost traveller, and mere especially the day it was the good 
fortune of both Livingstone and myself to clasp each 
other’s hands in the strong friendship which was bom in 
that hour we thus strangely mot. The aged traveller, 
though cruelly belied, contrary to all previous expecta- 
tion, received me as a friend; and the cordial warmth 
with whibh he accepted my greeting ; the courtesy with 
which he tendered to pae a shelter in his own house ; the 
simplo candour of his oonvefsation ; graced by unusual 
modesty of manner, and meekness dt spirit, wrought in me 
such a violent reaction in his favor, that when the parting 
“ good-ni^t ” was uttered, I felt a momentary vague fear 
lost the fulness of joy which I experienced that evening 
would be diminished by some envious faj;e, before the 
morrow’s sun should rise above Ujiji. 
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CHAPTEErXn. 

INTEBCOtrilSE WITH LrVINQST<fclE AT TIJIJI— LIVINaSTONE’a 
OWN STOBT OF HIS JOHBNEES, HIS IBOUBLE8, AND DIS- 
APFOINTMENIB. 

“ Jf there is love between us, inconceivably delicious, and profitable 
will ouv intercouise be; if not, your time is lost, and you will only 
annoy me. I shall seem to you stupid, and the reputation I have false. 
All my good is magnetic, and 1 educate not 1^ lessons, but by going 
about my business.” — Emerson’s EeprmntaUve*Men, 

1 WOKE up early next morning with a sudden start. The 
room was strange I It was a house, and not my tent! 
Ah, yes! I recollected I had disooyered Livingstone, 
and I was in his house. 1 listened, that the knowledge 
dawning on me might he confirmed by the sound of his 
voice. I heard nothing Imt the* sullen roar of the 
surf. t 

1 lay quietly in bed. Bed! Yes, it was a primitive 
four-poster, with the leaves of the palm-tree smad upon 
it instead of down, and horsehair and my bearsra spread 
over this serving me in place of linen I began to put 
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myself under a rigid mental crc^ss-examination, and to an 
analyzation of my position. 

“ What was I sent for ? ” 

“ To find Livingstone.” 

“ Have yon found him ? 

** Yos, of course ; am I not in his house ? Whose com* 
pass is that hanging on a peg there? Whose clothes, 
whose boots, are those? Who reads „those newspapers, 
those ‘ Saturday Beviews ’ and numbers of ‘ Punch ’ lying 
oil the floor ? ” 

■ “ Well, what are you going to do now ? ” 

“ I shall tell him this moaning who sent me, and what 
brought me here. 1 will then ask him to write a letter to 
Mr. Bennett, and to give what news he can spare. I did not 
come here to rob him of his news. Sufficient for me is it 
that I have found him. It is a complete success so far. 
But it will be a greater one if he gives me letters for 
Mr. Bennett, and an acknowledgment that he has seen me.” 
“ Do you think hb will do so ? ” 

“ Why not ? I We come here to do him a service. 
He has no goods. 1 have. He has no men with him. I 
have. If I do a friendly part by him, will he not do a 
friendly part by me ? What says the poet ? — 

Nor hope to find 

A friend, hut who has found a inend in thee. 

All like the putshase ; fejr the pice will pay : 

And this makes friends such wonders here below. 

1 have paid the purchase, by coming so far to do him a 
service. ^But I think, from what I have seen of him last 
night, tnM he is not such a niggard and misanthn^ie as 
£ was led to believe. He exhibited considerable emotion, 
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despite the monosyUabitf greeting, when he shook mj 
hand. If he ytete a man to feel annoyance at any 
person coming after him, he would not have received me 
as he did, nor would he ask me to live with him, hnt he 
would have snrlily refused to ^ee me, and told me to mind 
my own business. Neither does he mind my natiohality ; 
for ‘ here,’ said he, ' Ameri(»ns and Ilnglishmen are the 
same people. We [}peak the same language and have the 
same ideas.’ Just so, Doctcnr ; I agree with yon. Here 
at least, Americans’ and Englishmen shall be brothofs, 
and whatever I can do for yob, you may command ‘m^ 
freely.” , 

I dressed myself quietly, intending to take a stroll 
along the Tanganika before the Doctor should rise ; opened 
the door, which creaked horribly on its hinges, and walked 
out to the veranda. 

“ Halloa, Doctor ! — you up already? I hope you have 
slept well ? ” 

“ Good-moming, Mr. Stanley ! I (On glad to see you. 
1 hope you rested well. 1 sat ap late reading my letters. 
You have brought me good and bad news. But sit down.” 
He made a place for me by his side. “ Yes, many of my 
friends are dead. My eldest son has met with a sad 
accident— that is, my boy Tom ; my second son, Oswell, is 
at college studying medicine, and is doing wellTam told. 
Agnes, my eldest ^ughter, has beei^ enjoying herself in 
a yacht, with ‘Sir Parafiiife* Young and his family. 
Sir Boderiok, also, is wAl, and expresses a hope that ho 
will soon sbe 'me. Yon have brought me quite a 
budget.’* 

The man was not an apparition, then, and yc^erday's 
seenes irere not ilie result of a dream 1 and I gazed on him 
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intently, for thus I was assuied he had not run away, 
which was the great fear that constantly haunted me as I 
was journeying to Ujiji. 

“Now, Doctor,” said I, “you are, probably, wondering 
why I came here ?” 

“It is true,” said he; “I hare been wondering. I 
thought you, at first, an emissary of the French Gorem- 
ment, in the place of Lieutenant Le Sjiiint, who died a few 
miles above Gondokoro. I heard yon had boats,' plenty of 
ihen, and stores, and I really believed you were some 
‘French officer, until I saW the American flag ; and, to tell 
you the truth, I was rather ^lad it was so, because I could 
not have talked to him in French ; and if he did not 
know English, we had been a pretty pair of white men in 
Ujiji! I did not like to ask you yesterday, because I 
thought it was none of my business.” 

“ Well,” said I, laughing, “ for your sake I am glad that 
I am an American, and not a Frenchman, and that we 
can understand e&ch other perfectly without an inter- 
preter. 1 see that the Arabs are wondering that you, an 
Englishman, and I, an American, understand each other. 
We must take care not to tell them that the English and 
Americans have fought, and that there are ‘Alabama’ 
claims left unsettled, and that we have such people as 
Fenians in America, who hate you. Bnt, seriously. 
Doctor— now don’t be frightened when I tell you that I 
have come after — vou I” * 

“After me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well. You have heard of the * New York Herald F " 

“ Oh — who has not hc^rd of that newspaper ?” 
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** Without his father’s knowledge or consent, Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, son of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the 
proprietor of the ‘ Herald,’ has commissioned me to find 
you— to get whatever,news of your discoveries you like to 
give — and to assist you, if I can, with means.” 

“ Young Mr. Bennett told you to come after me,* to find 
me out, and help me ! It is no wonder, then, you praised 
Mr. Bennett so mi^ch last night.” 

“ I know him — I am proud to say — to be just what I say 
he is. He is an ardent, generous, and true man.” ' 

“ Well, indeed ! I am very^uch obliged to him ; an3 
it makes me feel proud to thin^ that you Americans think so 
much of me. You have just come in the proper time ; for I 
was beginning to think that I should have to beg from the 
Arabs. Even they are in want of cloth, and there are 
but few beads in Ujiji. That fellow Sherif has robbed mo 
of all. I wish I could embody my thanks to Mr. Bennett 
in suitable words ; but if 1 fail to do so, do not, I beg 
of you, believe me the less grateful.” • 

“ And now. Doctor, having disposed of this little affair, 
Ferajji shall bring breakfast ; if yon have no objection.” 

“ You have given me an appetite,” he said. Halimah 
18 my cook, but she never can tell the difference between 
tea and coffee. 

Ferajji, the cook, was ready as usual witlf^cellent 
tea, and a dish of smoking cakes; “ dampmrs,” as the 
Doctor called them. I never did care mu^ for this kind 
of a cake fried in a phn, but they were necessary to the 
Doctor, who had nearly lost all Us teeth from tiie hard 
fare of Lunda. He li^ been compelled to insist on 
green eire of Indian com ; there was no meat in that 
district; and the effort to gnaw at the com ears had 
loosened all his teeth. I preferred the com scones of 
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Virginia, wHich, to my mind, werre the nearest appKacli to 
palatable bread obtainable in Central Africa. 

The Doctor said he had thought me a most InxTuions 
and rich man, when he saw my great bath-tnb carried on 
the shoulders of one of my men; but he thought me still 
more luxurious this morning, when my knives and forks, 
and plates, and cups, saucers, silver spoons, and silver tea- 
pot were brought forth shining and .bright, spread on a 
rich Persian carpet, and observed that I was well attended 
tS by my yellow and ebon Mercuries.’ 

This was the beginniifg of our life at Ujiji. I knew 
him not as a friend before ,my arrival. He was only an 
object to me — a great item for a daily newspaper, as much 
as other subjects in which the voracious news-loving 
public delight in. 1 had gone over battlefields, witnessed 
revolutions, civil wars, rebellions, ^meutes and massacres; 
stood close to the condemned murderer to record his lost 
struggles and last sighs ; but never had I been called to 
record anything that moved me so much as this man’s 
woes and suffering, his privations and disappointments, 
which now were poured into my ear. Verily did I begin 
to perceive that “ the Gods above do with just eyes survey 
the affairs of men.” I began to recognize the hand of an 
overruling and kindly Providenee. 

ThelSrlowing are singular facts worthy for reflection. 
I was commissioned for the duty of discovering Living- 
stone sometime in October, 1869. Mr. Bennett was ready 
with the money, and I was ready for the journey. But, 
observe, reader, that I did not proceed directly upon the 
search fission. I had many, tasks to fulfil before 
ceeding with it, and many thousand miles to kavel over. 
Supposing that I had gone direct to Zanzibar from Paris, 
seven or eight months afterwards, perhaps, I should have 
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found myself at Ujiji, but Livingstone would not have 
been found there then; he was on the Lualaba; and I 
should have had to follow him on his devious tracks 
through the primeval fbrests of Manyuema, and up along 
the crooked course of the Luaiaba for hundreds of jniles. 
The time taken by me in travelling up the Nile, back to 
Jerusalem, then to Constantinople, Southern Eussia, the 
Caucasus, and Persia, was employed by Livingstone in 
fraitful discoveries .west of the Tanganika. Again^ 
consider that I arrived at Unya^yembe in the latter part*- 
of June, and that owing to a war I was delayed three 
months at Unyanyembe, leading a fretful, poevisli and 
im 2 )akient life. But while I was thus fretting myself, and 
being delayed by a series of accidents, Livingstone was 
being forced back to Ujiji in the same month. It took 
liim from Juno to October to march to Ujiji. Now, in 
September, 1 broke loose from the thraldom which accident 
had imposed on me, and hurried southard to Ukonongo, 
then westward to KaWendi, then nor toward to Uvinza, 
then westward to Ujiji, only about three weeks after the 
Doctor’s arrival, to find him resting under the veranda of 
his house with his face turned eastward, the direction 
from which I was coming. Had I gone direct from Paris 
on the search 1 might have lost him ; had t been^ii^ble(^ 
to have gone direct to Ujiji from Unyanyembe I might 
have lost him. t * 

The days came and, went peacefully and happily, 
under the palms of Ujiji. My companion was improving 
in health and spirits. Life had been brought back to him ; 
his fading vitality was restored, his enthusiasm* l^r his 
work was growing up again into a height that was com- 
pelling him to desire to be up and doing. But what could 
he do, with five men and fifteen pr twenty cloths ? 

2 A 
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“ Have you seen the northeri head of the Tanganikai 
Doctor ?” I asked one day. 

‘‘No; I did try to go there, but the Wajiji were doing 
their best to fleece me, as they, did both Burton and 
Speke, and I had not a gre^t deal of cloth. If I had gone 
to the head of the Tanganika, I could not have gone to 
Manyuema. The ‘central line of drainage was the most 
important, and that is the Lualaba. Before this line the 
question whether there is a connection between the Tan- 
ganika and the Albert NTanza sinks into insignificance. 
The great line of drainage is the river flowing from lati- 
tude 11° south, which I followed for over seven degrees 
northward. The Chambezi, the name given to its most 
southern extremity, drains a large tract of country south 
of the southernmost source of the Tanganika; it must, 
therefore, be the most important. I have not the least 
doubt, myself, but that this lake is the Upper Tanganika, 
and the Albert NTanza of Baker is the Lower Tanganika, 
which are connegffed by a river flowing from the upper to 
the lower. This is my belief, based upon reports of the 
Arabs, and a test I made of the flow with water-plants. 
But I really never gave it much thought.” 

“Well, if I were you, Doctor, before leaving Ujiji, I 
should^explore it, and resolve the doubts upon the subject ; 
lest, after you leave here, you should not return by this 
way. The Koyal Geographical Society attach much im- 
portance to this supposed connection, and declare you are 
the only man who can settle it. • If I can be of any service 
to you, you may command me. Though I did not come to 
Africj^ an explorer, I have a good deal of curiosity upon 
the subject, and should be willing to accompany you. I 
have with me about twenty men who understand rowing 
wo have plenty of guns, cloth, and beads ; and if we can 
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get a canoe from the ^ahs we can manage the thing 
easily.” 

“ Oh, we can get a canoe from Sayd bin Majid. This 
man has been very kind to me, and if ever there was an 
Arab gentleman, he is one.” 

“ Then it is settled, is it, tBat we go ?” 

I am ready, whenever yon are.” 
am at your command. Don't you hear my men 
call yon the ‘Chreat Master,’ and me the ‘Little 
Master?’ It would never do for the ‘Little Master’ 
to command.” • ^ 

By this time Livingstone was becoming known to me. 
1 defy any one to be in his society long without thoroughly 
fathoming him, for in him there is no guile, and what is 
apparent on the surface is the thing tW is in him. I 
simply write down my own opinion of the man as 1 have 
seen him, not as he represents himself ; as I know him to 
be, not as I have heard of him. I lived with him from the 
10th Kovember, 1871, to the 14tb Marsh, 1872 ; witnessed 
his conduct in the camp, and on the nftrcb, and my feel- 
ings for him are those of unqualified admiration. The 
camp is the best place to discover a man’s weaknesses, 
where, if he is flighty or wrong-headed, he is sure to 
develop his hobbies and weak side. I think it pd&ible, 
however, that Livingstons^ 'with an unsuitable ciSfflpanion, 
might feel annoyance. I Imow I sho^d do so very readily, 
if a man’s character was of that oblique nature that it was 
an impossibility to travel in his company. I have seen 
men, in whose company 1 felt nothing but a thraldom, 
whi(di it was a duty to my own self-respect to cast off as 
soon as possible ; a feeling of ntteir inc<Anpatibiii^, with 
whose nature mine could never' assimilate. But Li'ving- 
itoae’s was a cbaraeiex that I venerated, that called forth 

2 A 2 
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all mj enthusiasm, that evoked nothing but sinccrest 
admiration. 

Dr. Livingstone is about sixty years old, though after 
he was restored to health ho appeared more like a mart 
who had not passed his fijftieth year. His hair has a 
brownish colour yet, but is here and there streaked with 
grey lines over the temples ; his whiskers and moustache 
are very grey. He shaves his chin daijy. His eyes, which 
are hazel, are remarkably bright ; he has a sight keen as a 
i>awk’s. His teeth alone indicate the weakness of agej 
the hard .fare of Lunda has made havoc in their lines. His 
form, which soon assumed a stoutish appearance, is a little 
over the ordinary height with the slightest possible bow 
in the shoulders. When walking he has a firm hut heavy 
tread, like that of an overworked or fatigued man. He is 
accustomed to wear a naval cap with a semicircular peak, 
by which he has been identified throughout Africa. His 
diess, when first I saw him, exhibited traces of patching 
and repairing, but, was scrupulously clean. 

I was led to believe that Livingstone possessed a 
splenetic, misanthropic temper; some have said that ho 
is garrulous, that he is demented; that he has utterly 
changed from the David Livingstone whom people knew 
as the^.,jevereud missionary; that he takes no notes or 
observations hut such as those which no other person 
could read but himself; an^ it was reported, before I 
proceeded to Central Africa, that he was married to an 
African princess. ^ 

I respectfully beg te differ with all and each of the 
above (Statements. I grant he is not an angel, but he 
approaches to ^at being as near as the nature of a living 
gman will allow. I never eaw any spleen or n;isanthropy 

him as for being garrulous. Dr. livingstime is ^uifo 
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the rererse : he is reservfid, if anything ; and to the man 
who says Dr, Livingstone is changed, all I can say is, 
that he never could have known him, for it is notorious 
that the Doctor has*a fund of 'quiet humor, which he 
exhibits at all times whenever he is among friends. I 
must also beg leave to correct the gentleman who in- 
formed me that Livingstone takes no notes or observa- 
tions. The huge Jjetts’s Diary which 1 carried homo to 
his daughter is full of notes, and there are no less than, a 
score of sheets within it filled with observations which hfi 
took during the last trip he made to Manyuema alone ; 
and in the middle of the book there is sheet after sheet, 
column after column, carefully written, of figures alone. 
A largo letter which 1 received from him has been sent to 
Sir Thomas -MacLear, and this contains nothing but 
observations. During the four months 1 was with him, I 
noticed him every evening making most careful notes ; and 
a large tin box that he has with him contains numbers of 
field note-books, the contents of which I dare say will 
see the light some time. His maps also evince great care 
and industry. As to the report of his African marriage, 
it is unnecessary to say more than that it istuntrue^ and it 
is utterly beneath a gentleman to hint 'at,BUch a in 
eoimection with the name of David Livingstone^,..,^ 

There is a good-natured abandm ab6ut Liv||tgstone 
which was not lost on me. JThenevsr he began to laugh, 
there was a contagion about it, that compelled me to 
imitate him. It was su^ a laugh as HerrTeufelsdrdckh’s 
— ^a laugh of the whole man from head to heel. If he 
told ff story, he related it in such a way as to oenvince 
one of its truthfulness; his face was so lit up by the sly. 
fun it contained, that I was sure the story was worth 
(elating, and worth listening to. 
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The wan features which had shocked me at first 
meeting, the heavy step which told of age and hard 
travel, the grey heard and bowed shoulders, belied the 
man. Underneath that well-worn exterior lay an endless 
fund cf high spirits and ' inexhaustible humor ; that 
rugged frame of his enclosed a young and most exuberant 
soul. Every day I heard innumerable 'jokes and pleasant 
anecdotes; interesting hunting stories, in which his 
friends Oswoll, Webb, Tardon, and Uorden Gumming 
'^ere almost always the chief actors. 1 was not sure, at 
first, but this joviality, humor, and abundant animal 
spirits were the result of h joyous hysteria; but as I 
found they continued while I was with him, I am obliged 
to think them natural. 

Another thing which specially attracted my attention 
was his wonderfully retentive memory. If we remember 
the many years ho has spent in Africa, deprived of books, 
we may well think it an uncommon memory that can 
recite Avhole poenis from Byron, Burns, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, ^Vhittier, and Lowell. The reason of this may be 
found, perhaps, ifi the fact, that he has lived all his life 
almost, we may say, within himself. Zimmerman, a 
great student of human nature, says on this subject: 
“ The'luh.-oumbered mind recalls all that it has read, all 
that pleased the eye, and delighted the ear; and reflect- 
ing on every idea wnich either observation, or experience, 
or discourse has produced, gains new information by 
every reflection. The intellect contemplates all the 
former scenes of life ; views by anticipation those' that 
are yetlio come; and blends all ideas of past and future 
in the actual enjoyment of the present mpment.” He 
has lived in a world which revolved inwardly, out of 
which he seldom awoke except to attend to the immediate 
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praotical necessities of hkaself and people ; then relapsed 
again into the same happy inner 'world, 'which he must 
have peopled 'with his own friends, relations, acquaintances, 
familiar readings, ideas, and associations ; so that wher- 
ever he might he, or by whatsoever he ■was surrounded, 
his own world always possessed more attractions* to his 
cultured mind than were yielded by external circum- 
stances. . ^ 

The study of Dr. Livingstone would not be complete il 
wo did not take tHe religious side of his character idto 
consideration. His religion is *not of the theoretical ki^, 
but it is a constant, earnpst, sincere practice. It is 
neither demonstrative nor loud, but manifests itself in a 
quiet, practical way, and is always at work. It is not 
aggressive, which sometimes is troublesome, if not im- 
pertinent. In him, religion exhibits its loveliest features; 
it governs his conduct not only towards his servants, but 
towards the natives, the bigoted Mohammedans, and all 
who come in contact with him. Without it, Livingstone, 
with his ardent temperament, his enthusiasm, his high 
spirit and courage, must have become uncompanionable, 
and a hard master. Beligion has tamed him, and made 
him a Christian gentleman: the crude wd wilful have 
been refined and subdued ; religion has made^ him the 
most companionable of men and indulgent of^^ers — a 
man whose society is pleasurable. • 

In Livingstone I have seSn many amiable traits. His 
gentleness never forsdkes him; his hopefulness never 
deserts him. No harassing anxieties, distraction of 
mind, long separation from home and kindred, can make 
him complain. Be thinks “all will come out nght at 
last;” he has such faith in the goodness of Providence. 
The sport of adverse circumstances, the plaything of ths 
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miserable beings sent to him frc^m Zanzibar — he has been 
baffled and worried, even almost to the grave, yet he will 
not desert the charge imposed upon him by his friend. Sir 
Roderick Murchison. To the ste/n dictates of duty, 
alone, has he sacrificed his home and ease, the pleasures, 
refinements, and luxuries of civilized life. His is the 
Spartan heroism, the inflexibility of the Roman, the 
enduring resolution of the Anglo-Saxon — never to re- 
linquish his work, though his heart-'yearns for home; 
nover to surrender his obligations until he can write 
JlNis to his work. 

But you may take any point in Hr. Livingstone’s cha- 
racter, and analyse it carefully, and 1 would challenge 
any man to find a fault in it. He is sensitive, I know ; 
but so is any man of a high mind and generous nature. 
Ho is sensitive on the point of being doubted or being 
criticised. An extreme love of truth is one of his strongest 
characteristics, w'hich proves him to be a man of strictest 
principles, and conccicntious scruples; being such, he is 
naturally sensitive*^ and shrinks from any attacks on the 
integrity of his observations, and the accuracy of his 
reports. He is conscious of having laboured in the course 
of geography and science with zeal and industry, to have 
been painstaking, and as exact as circumstances would 
allow. ’’’’'^^dinary critics seldom take into consideration 
circumstances, but, utterly regardless of the labor ex- 
pended in obtaining the lesKst amount of geographical 
information in a new land, environed by inconceivable 
dangers and difficulties, such as Central Africa presents, 
they seem to take delight in rending to tatters, and 
reducing to nil, the fruits of long years of labor, by 
sharply-pointed shafts of ridicule and sneer& 

Livingstone no doubt may he mistaken in some of his 
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conclusions about certsiji points in the geography of 
Central Africa, but he is not so dogmatic and positive a 
man as to refuse conviction. He certainly demands, when 
arguments in contra, are used in opposition to him, 
higher authority than abstract theory. His whole life is 
a testimony against its unreliability, and his entire labor 
of years were in vain if theory can be taken in evidence 
against personal observation and patient investigation. 

The reluctance hb manifests to entertain suppositions, 
possibilities regarding the nature, form, configuration of 
concrete immutable matter like the earth, arises Ironr 
the fact, that a man who comnuts himself to theories 
about such an untheoretical 'subject as Central Africa is 
deterred from bestirring himself to prove them by the 
test of exploration. His opinion of such a man is, that he 
unfits himself for his duty, that he is very likely to 
become a slave to theory — a voluptuous fancy, which 
would master him. 

It is his firm belief that a man ^ho rests his sole 
knowledge of the geography of Africa oh theory, deserves 
to be discredited. It has been the fear of being discredited 
and criticised and so made to appear before the world as 
a man who spent so many valuable years in Africa for the 
sake of burdening the geographical mihd with theory 
that has detained him so long in Afirica,«^llfg his 
utmost to test the value of the main theory which clung 
to him, and would cling 4o him until he proved or 
disproved it. • 

This main theory is his belief that in the broad and 
mighty Lnalaba he| has dijpeovered the head waters of 
the Nile. His grounds for believing this are 3f such 
nature and weight as to compel him to despise the 
warning that years are advancing on him, and his formei 
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iron constitution is failing. Hft belieres his speculations 
on this point will be verified; he believes he is strong 
enough to pursue his explorations until he can return 
to his country, with the snnouncefiient that the Lualaba 
is nonp other than the Nilet 

On discovering that the insignificant stream called the 
Chambezi, which rises between 10^ S. and 12° S., flowed 
westerly, and then northerly througl^ several lakes, now 
lender the names of the Chambezi, then as the Luapula, 
then as the Lualaba,^ and that it still continued its 
flow towards the north for over 7°, Livingstone became 
firmly of the opinion that<the river whose current he 
followed was the Egyptian Nile. Failing at lat, 4° S. 
to pursue his explorations further without additional 
supplies, he determined to return to Ujiji to obtain them. 

And now, having obtained them, he intends to return 
to the point where he left off work. He means to 
follow that great river until it is firmly established what 
name shall even^^ually bo given the noble water-way 
whose course he has followed through so many sick 
toilings and difficulties. To all entreaties to come 
home, to all the glowing temptations which home and 
innumerable friends offer, he returns the determined 
answesEii^ 

“ No; not until my work is ended.” 

I have often heard our servants discuss our respective 
merits. “ Your master,” say my servants to Livingstone’s, 
“ is a good man — a very good man; he does not beat you, 
for he has a kind heart; but ours— oh I he is sharp — hot 
as fire^’ — " mkali sana, kana moto.” From being hated 
and thwarted in every possible way by^the Arabs and 
half-castes upon first arrival in Ujiji, he has, through 
his uniform kindness and mild, pleasant temper, won all 
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hearts. 1 observed tbat*TimTersal respect was paid to 
him. Even the Mohammedans never passed his house 
without calling to pay their compliments, and to say, 
“The blessing of GTod rest on you.” Each Sundan 
morning he gathers his little dock around him, an^ reads 
prayers and a chapter from the Bible, in a natural; 
unaffected, and sincere tone; and afterwards delivers a 
short address in jibe Eisawahili language, about the 
subject read to thep, which is listened to with intere^qt 
and attention. , .. — 

There is another point in Livingstone’s character about 
which readers of his books, end students of his travels, 
would like to know, and that is his ability to withstand 
the dreadful climate of Central Africa, and the consistent 
energy with which he follows up his explorations. His 
consistent energy is native to him and to his race. He is 
a very fine example of the perseverance, doggedness, and 
tenacity which characterise the Anglp-Saxon spirit; but 
his alulity to withstand the climate is due not only to the 
happy constitution with which he was born, but to the 
strictly temperate life he has ever led. A drunkard and a 
man of vicious habits could never have withstood the 
climate of Central Africa. . 

The second day after my arrival in Ujiji the 

Doctor if he did not feel a desire, sometimes, to visit his 
country, and take a little r^C after liis Px years’ explore 
ations ; and the answer^he gave me fully reveals the man. 
Said he : 

“I should like very much to go home and see my 
children once again, but I cannot bring my lusart to 
abandon the task I have undertaken, when it is so nearly 
completed. It only requires six or seven months more to 
trace the true source that 1 have discovered witk 
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Petherick’s branch of the Whitp Nile, or with the Albert 
N’Yanza of Sir Samuel Baker, which is the lake called by 
the natives ‘ Chowambe.’ Why should I go home before 
my task is ended, to have to come-back again to do what 
1 can very well do now ? ” 

“ And why ? ” I asked, “ did you come so far back 
without finishing the task which you say you have got 
to do?” 

“ Simply because I was forced, IJy men would not 
bud^'o a step forward. They mutinied, and formed a 
secret resolution — if I still insisted upon going on — to 
raise a disturbance in the country, and after they had 
effected it to abandon me; in which case 1 should have 
been killed. It was dangerous to go any further. I had 
explored six hundred miles of the watershed, had traced 
all the principal streams which discharge their waters 
into the central line of drainage, but when about starting 
to explore the last hundred miles the hearts of my people 
failed them, and they set about frustrating me in every 
possible way. Now, haring returned seven hundred miles 
to get a new supply of stores, and another escort, 1 find 
myself destitute of even the means to live but for a few 
Aveeks, and sick in mind and body.” 

Here I may pause to ask any brave man how he would 
have coifipurted himself in such a crisis. Many would 
have been in exceedir<g hurry to get home to tell the news 
of the continued explorations and discoveries, and to 
relieve the anxiety of the sorro^Aring family and friends 
awaiting their return. Enough surely had been accom- 
plished towards the solution of the problem that had 
exercised the minds of his scientific associates of the 
Boyal Geograpical Society. It was no “negative ex- 
ploration, it was hard, earnest labor of years, self -abne- 
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gatioii, enduring patienc% and exalted fortitude, such as 
ordinary men fail to exhibit. 

Suppose Livingstone had hurried to the coast after he 
had discovered Lake Bangweolo, to tell the news to tha 
geographical world ; then had returned to discover Moero, 
and run away again ; then went back once more ohly to 
discover Kamolondo, and to race back again. This would 
not be in accordance with Livingstone’s character. Ho 
must not only disebver the Chambezi, Lake Bangweolo, 
Luapiila River, Lake Moero, Luslaba River, a nd Lak e 
Kamolondo, but he must still liirGlessly urge Irts^^e^ 
forward to put the final completion to the grand lacustrine 
river system. Had he followed the example of ordinary 
explorers, he would have been running backwards and 
forwards to tell the news, instead of exploring ; and ho 
might have been able to write a volume upon the dis- 
covery of each lake, and earn much money thereby. They 
are no few months’ explorations that form the contents of 
liis books. His ‘ Missionary Travels ’•embraces a period 
of sixteen years ; his book on the Zambezi, five years ; 
and if the great traveller lives to come home, his third 
book, the grandest of all, must contain the records of 
eight or nine years. 

It is a principle with Livingstone to do well what he 
undertakes to do; and in the consciousness^tiiaii'^o is 
doing it, despite the yearning foi; his home which is 
sometimes overpowering, hc^ finds, to a certain extent, 
contentment, if not Iteppiness. To men differently 
constituted, a long residence amongst the savages of 
Africa would be contemplated with horror, yet Living- 
stone’s mind can find pleasure and food for ph'lbsophic 
studies. The wonders of primeval nature, the great 
forests and sublime mountains, the perennial streams and 
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sources of the great lahes, the marvels of the earth, the 
splendors of the tropic sky ty day and by night — all 
terrestrial and celestial phenomena are manna to a man 
of snoh self-abnegation and devoted philanthropic spirit. 
•He can be charmed with the primitive simplicity of 
Ethiop’s dnsky children, with whom he has spent so many 
years of his life ; he has a sturdy faith in their capabi- 
lities; sees virtue in them where others see nothing but 
savagery ; and wherever he has gone , among them, he has 
apught to elevate a people that were apparently forgotten 
ond Christian man. 

One night I took out my note-book, and prepared to 
take down from his own lips what he had to say about his 
travels ; and unhesitatingly he related his experiences, of 
which the following is a summary : 

Dr. David Livingstone left the Island of Zanzibar in 
March, 1866. On the 7th of. the following month he 
departed from Mikindany Bay for the interior, with an 
expedition consisting of twelve Sepoys from Bombay, 
nine men from Johanna, of the Comoro Islands, seven 
liberated slaves, and two Zambezi men, taking them as an 
experiment ; six camels, three buffaloes, two mules, and 
three donkeys. He had thus thirty men with him, 
twelve of whom, viz., the Sepoys, were to act as guards 
for tk5. Ej^edition. They were mostly armed with the 
'Enfield rifles presented to the Doctor by the Bombay 
Government. The baggage j>f the expedition consisted of 
ten bales of cloth and two bags^pf beads, which were to 
serve as the currency by which they would be enabled to 
purchase the necessaries of life in the countries the Doctor 
intend^ to visit. Besides the cumbrous moneys, they 
carried several boxes of instruments, sunh as ehro- 
Bcqaeters, air thermometersj sextant, and artificial horiion, 
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boxes containing clothes, medicines, and personal ncces< 
saries. The expedition Ravelled up the left bank of the 
BoTuma Biver, a rout as full of difficulties as any that ^ 
could be chosen. For miles Livingstone and his party 
had to cut their way with their axes through the dense 
and almost impenetrable jungles which lined the .river’s 
banks. The road was a mere footpath, leading in the 
most erratic fashion into and through the dense vegeta- 
tion, seeking the easiest outlet from it without any regard 
to the course it ran. The pagazis were able to proccpd 
easily enough; but the camels, on nrrnunji.«»f~*if Tir 
enormous height, could not advance a step without the 
axes of the party clearing the way. These tools of 
foresters were almost always required ; but the advance 
of the expedition was often retarded by the unwillingness 
of the Sepoys and Johanna men to work. 

Soon after the departure of the expedition from the 
coast, the murmurings and complaints of these men 
began, and upon every occasion and at every opportunity 
they evinced a decided hostility to an advance. In order 
to prevent the progress of the Doctor, and in hopes that 
it would compel him to return to the coast, these men so 
cruelly treated the animals that before long there was 
not one left alive. But as this scbemo failed, they set 
about instigating the natives against t^e^'hit#»mcn, 
whom they accused most wantonly of strange practices. 
As this plan was m^st likely to sdcceed, and as it was 
dangerous to have sucl^men with him, the Doctor arrived 
at the conclusion that it was best to discharge them, and 
accordingly sent the Sepoys back to the coast ; but not 
without having first famished them with the means of 
enbsistence on their joomey to the coast. These men 
were such a disreputable set that the natives spol(e of 
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them as the Doctor’s slaves, 0 %q of their worst sins was 
the custom of giving their guns and ammunition to carry 
to the first woman or boy they met, whom they impressed 
for that purpose by such threats or^promises as they were 
totally unable to perform, ^and unwarranted in making. 
An hdhr’s marching was sufficient to fatigue thorn, after 
which they lay down on the road to bewail their hard 
fate, and concoct now schemes to frustrate their leader’s 
purposes. Towards night they generally made their 
abpejir^o at the camping-ground with the looks of half- 
tlcac^neitr’ Such men naturally made but a poor escort ; 
for, had the party been attacked by a wandering tribe of 
natives of any strength, the Doctor could have made no 
defence, and no other alternative would have been left to 
him but to surrender and be ruined. 

The Doctor and his little party arrived on the 18th 
July, 18CC, at a village belonging to a chief of the 
AValiiyou, situate eight days’ march south of the liovuma, 
and overlooking th^ watershed of the Lake Nyassa. The 
territory lying between the Kovuma Kiver and this 
Wahiyou village was an uninhabited wilderness, during 
the transit of which Livingstone and his expedition 
suffered considerably from hunger and desertion of men. 

Early in August, 1866, the Doctor came to the 
country offMponda, a chief who dwelt near the Lake 
Nyassa. On the road thither, two of the liberated slaves 
deserted him. Here also, *Wekottixi, a protege of the 
Doctor, insisted upon his dischar^, alleging as an excuse 
— an excuse which the Doctor subsequently found to be 
' untrue — that* he had found his brother. He also stated 
that his^ family lived on the east side of the Nyassa Lake. 
He further stated that Mponda’s favourite wife' was his 
sister. Perceiving that WekotaLi was unwilling to go 
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witli him further, the Ih)ctor took him to Mponda, who 
now saw and heard of him for the first time, and, having 
furnished the ungrateful boy with enough cloth and beads 
to keep him until his * big brother ” should call for him, 
left him with the chief, after ;first assuring himse^ that 
he would receive honorable treatment from him. The 
Doctor also gave Wekotanti writing-paper — as he could 
read and .write, being accomplishments acquired at 
Bombay, where he lied been put to school — so that, shou\,d 
he at any. time feel disposed;^ he might 
English friends, or to himself. The Doctor further 
enjoined him not to join in any of the slave raids usually 
made by his countrymen, the men of Nyassa, on their 
neighbours. Upon finding that his application for a 
discharge was successful, Wokotani endeavoured to induce 
Ghumah, another prot4ge of the Doctor's, and a com- 
panion, or chum, of Wekotani, to leave the Doctor’s 
service and proceed with him, promising, as a bribe, a 
wife and plenty of pombe from his* “ big brother.” 
Ghumah, upon referring the matter to the Doctor, was 
advised not to go, as he (the Doctor) strongly suspected 
that Wekotani wanted only to make him his slave. 
Ghumah wisely withdrew firom his tempter. From 
Mponda’s, the Doctor proceeded to the heel of ^e K^sa, 
to the village of a Babisa chief, who required s.edicine for 
a skin disease. With his u^ual kindness, he stayed at 
this chiefs village to treat his malady. 

While here, a half-cas^e Arab arrived from the western 
shore of the lake, and reported that he had been plundered 
by a band of Hazitn, at a place which the Doct<yr and 
Musa, chief of tiie Johanna men, were very well aware 
was at least 150 miles north-north-west of where they 
were then stopping. Musa, however, for his own reasone 
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— which will appear presently— eagerly listened to the 
Arab’s tale, and gave full credence to it. Having well 
' digested its horrible details, he came to the Doctor to 
> give him tho full benefit of what hp had heard with such 
willing ears. Tho traveller patiently listened to the 
narrative, which lost nothing of its portentous significance 
through Musa’s relation, and then asked Musa if ho 
believed it. “ Yes,” answered Musa, readily ; “ he tell 
me true, true. I ask him good, and h^ tell me true, true.” 
TJjgDoctor, however, said he ' did* not believe it, for 
the Ma2Jiu would not have been satisfied with merely 
plundering a man, they would have murdered him ; but 
suggested, in order to allay the fears of his Moslem 
subordinate, that -they should both proceed to tho chief 
with whom they were staying, who, being a sensible man, 
would be able to advise them as to the probability or 
improbability of the tale being correct. Together, they 
proceeded to tho Babisa chief, who, when he had 'heard 
tho Arab’s story^ftnhesitatingly denounced the Arab as a 
liar, and his story without the least foundation in fact ; 
giving as a reason that, if the Mazitu had been lately in 
that vicinity, he should have heard of it soon enough. 

But Musa broke out with “ No, no, Doctor ; no, no, no ; 
I i^want to go to Mazitu. I no want Mazitu to kill me. 
I want to^e my father, my mother, my child, in Johanna. 
1 want no Mazitu,” These are Musa’s words ipaismma 
verha. • 

To which the Doctor replied, I don’t want the Mazitu 
to kill me either ; hut, as you are afraid of them, I promise 
to go straight west until we get far past the beat of the 
Mazitu.” 

Musa was not satisfied, but kept moaning and sorrow* 
in'g, saying, “If we had two hundred guns with ns 1 
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would go ; but our small party of men they will attack 
by night, and kill all.” * 

The Doctor repeated his promise, “ But I will not goif 
near them ; I will go west.” ^ 

As soon as he turned his face westward, Musa and the 
Johanna men ran away in a body. 

The Doctor says, in commenting upon Musa’s conduct, 
that he felt strongly tempted to shoot Musa and another 
ringleader, but was, nevertheless, glad that ho did not 
soil his hands witL their vile blood. A day or two after- 
wards, another of his men — Simon Price by 
to the Doctor with the same tale about the Mazitu, but, 
compelled by the scant number of his people to repress 
all such tendencies to desertion and faipt-hcartedness, the 
Doctor silenced him at once, and sternly forbade him to 
utter the name of the Mazitu any more. 

Had the natives not assisted him, he must have 
despaired of ever being able to penetrate the wild and 
unexplored interior which he was now about to tread. 

“ Fortunately,” as the Doctor says with unction, “ I was 
in a country now, after leaving the shores of Nyassa, 
which the foot of the slave-trader has not trod ; it was a 
new and virgin land, and of course, as I have always 
found in such cases, the natives were really good and 
hospitable, and for very small portions clociP my 
baggage was conveyed from village to village by them.” 
In many other ways the traveller, fix his extremity, was 
kindly treated by the jret unsophisticated and innocent 
natives. 

On leaving this hospitable region in the early part of'* 
December, 1866, the Doctor entered a country where the 
Mazitu had exercised their customary marauding pro- 
pensities. The land was swept clean of provisions ^nd 

2 B 2 
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cattle, and tlic people had emigi^ted to other coantrieEr. 
beyond the bounds of those ferocious plunderers. Again 
' the Expedition was besieged by pinching hunger from 
which they suffered ; they had recourse to the wild fruits 
which some parts of the country furnished. At intervals 
the condition of the hard-pressed band was made worse 


by the heartless desertion of some of its members, who 
' more than once departed with the Doctor’s personal kit, 
changes of clothes, linen, &c. With (nore or less mis- 
fnr'tnn^g dogging his footstips, he traversed in 

saf^ety the' countries of thb Babisa, Bobemba, Barnngu, 
Ba-ulungu, and Lnnda. ^ 

In the country of Lunda lives the famous Cazembe, 
who was first made known to Europeans by Dr. Lacerda, 


the Portuguese traveller. Cazembe is a most intelligent 
prince ; he is a tall, stalwart man, who wears a peculiar 
kind of dress, made of crimson print, in the form of a 


prodigious kilt. In this state dress, King Cazembe 
received Dr. Livip^stone, surrounded by his chiefs and 
body-guards. A chief, who had been deputed by the 
King and elders to discover all about the white man, then 
stood up before the assembly, and in a loud voice gave 
the result of the inquiry he had instituted. He had 
hear4ihat the white man had come to look for waters, for 


rivers, and*'lea8 ; though he could not understand what 
the white man could want with such things, he had no 


doubt that the object was §ood. Tl^n Cazembe asked 
what the Doctor proposed doing, Aid where he thought of 
going. The Doctor replied that he had thought of proceed- 
ing south, as he had heard of lakes and rivers being in that 
direction. Cazembe asked, “What can you want to go 
there for ? The water is close here. There is plenty of 
large watei in this neighbourhood.” Before bre^ng up 
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the assembly, Cazembo <gave orders to lot the white man 
go where he would through his country undisturbed an^ 
unmolested. He was the first Englishman he had seeu^^ 
he said, and he liked*him. 

Shortly after his int|;oduction to the King, the Queen 
entered the large house, surrounded by a body-guard of 
Amazons with spears. She was a fine, tall, handsome 
young woman, and evidently thought she was about to 
make an impressittn upon the rustic white man, for she 
had clothed herself after a nv>8t royal fasl^a^^ailS' vms 
armed with a ponderous spear. But her appearance — so 
different from what the Doctor had imagined — caused him 
to laugh, which entirely spoiled the ^ffect intended ; for 
the laugh of the Doctor was so contagious, that she herself 
was the first to imitate it, and the Amazons, courtier-like, 
followed suit. Much disconcerted by this, the Queen ran 
back, followed by her obedient damsels— a retreat most 
undignified and ungueenlike, comparad with her majestic 
advent into the Doctor’s presence. Bst Livingstone will 
have much to say about bis reception at this court, and 
about this interesting King and Queen j and who can so 
well relate the scenes he witnessed, and which belong 
exclusively to him, as he himself ? 

Soon'after his arrival in the country of Luoda, or D8nda, 
and before ho had entered the district ruled over by 
Cazembe, ho had crossed % river Called the Chambezi, 
which was quite an important stream. The similarity of 
the name with that large and noble river south, which 
will bo for ever connected with his name, misled Living-* 
stone at that time, and he, accordingly, did not pay to it 
the attention it deserved, believing that the Chambezi was 
but the head- waters of the Zambezi, and consequently.had 
DO bearing or connection with the sources of the river of 
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Egypt? which ho was in search. His fault was in 
•■xelying too implicitly upon the correctness of Portuguese 
-^formation. This error it cost him many months of 
tedious labour and travel to rectify. 

From the beginning of 1867 — tiie time of his arrival at 
Cazembe’s — till the middle of March, 1869 — the time of 
. his arrival at Ujiji — he was mostly engaged in correcting 
the errors and misrepresentations of the Portuguese 
tr avellers . The Portuguese, in speaking of the River 
(^lambeST; Invariably spoke of it as “ our own Zambezi,’’ — 
ihat is, the Zambezi which flows through the Portuguese 
possessions of the Mozambique. ‘‘ In going to Cazembe 
from Nyassa,” said they, ^‘you will cross our own 
Zambezi.” Such positive and reiterated information — 
given not only orally, but in their books and maps^ — was 
naturally confusing. When the Doctor perceived that 
what ho saw and what they described were at variance, 
out of a sincere wish to bo correct, and lest he might have 
been mistaken hiiAself, he started to retravel the ground 
he had travelled before. Over and over again he traversed 
the several countries watered by the several rivers of the 
complicated water system, like an uneasy spirit. , Over 
and oyer again he asked the same questions from the 
diff^^ht peoples he met, until he was cbliged to desist, 
lost they might say, “ The man is mad ; he has got water 
on the brain !” « 

But his travels and tedious labours in Lunda and the 
adjacent countries have established beyond doubt — first, 
that the Chambezi is a totally distinct river from the 
Zambe£i of the Portuguese; and, secondly, that the 
Chambezi, starting from about latitude 11^ south, is no 
other than the most southerly feeder of the great 
Nile; thus giving that famous river a length of ovei 
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2,000 miles of direct latitude; making it, second to 
the Mississippi, the longest river in the world. The real 
and true name of the Zambezi is Dombazi. When 
Lacerda and his Pottuguese successors, coming to Ca* 
zembe, crossed the Chambez^ and heard its name, they 
very naturally set it down as “ our own Zambezi,” and, 
without further inquiry, sketched it as running in that 
direction. 

During his res^rches in that region, so pregnant in 
discoveries, Livingstone came to a lake lying nortl^i-aast’pf 
Gazembe, which the natives call Liemba, fronTl^e country 
of that name which bordered,it on the cast and south. In 
tracing the lake north, he found it to be none other than 
the Tanganika, or the south-eastcnf extremity of it, 
which looks, on the Doctor’s map, very much like an 
outline of Italy. The latitude of the southern end of this 
great body of water is about 8° 42' south, which thus 
gives it a length, from north to south, of SCO geographical 
miles. From the southern extremity qf the Tanganika he 
crossed Marungu, and came in sight of Lake Moero. 
Tracing this lake, which is about sixty miles in length, to 
its southern head, he found a river, called the Luapula, 
entering it from that direction. Following the Luapula 
south, he found it issue from the large l&ke of Bangvpolo, 
which is nearly as large in superficial area*as the Tan- 
ganika. In exploring for the waters which discharged 
themselves into the lake, he found that by far the most 
important of these feeders was the Ghdmbezi ; so that ho 
had thus traced the Ghambezi from its source to Lako^ 
Bangweolo, and the issue from its northern head, under 
the name of Luapula, and found it enter Lake Moero. 
Again he xetumed to Cazembe’s, well satisfied that the 
river runiung north through three degrees of latitude cbuld 
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not bo the river runnirg south under the name of Zambezi, 
though there might bo a remarkable resemblance in their 
names. 

At Gazembe’s he found an old wh,ite-beardcd half-caste 
named Mohammed bin Sali, who was kept as a kind of 
prisoner at large by the Kihg because of certain suspi- 
cious circumstances attending his advent and stay in the 
country. Through Livingstone’s influence Mohammed 
bin Sali obtained his release. On the :|;Oad to Ujiji he had 
bi*tt er c ause to regret having exerted himself in the half- 
CUste’snSStiif. He turned out to be a most ungrateful 
wretch, who poisoned the minds of the Doctor’s few 
followers, and ingratiated Himself with them by selling 
the favours of his concubines to them, by which he reduced 
them to a kind of bondage under him. The Doctor was 
deserted by all but two, even faithful Susi and Chumah 
deserted him for the service of Mohammed bin Sali. But 
they soon repented, and returned to their allegiance. 
From the day he had the vile old man in his company 
manifold and bittdr misfortunes followed the Doctor up to 
his arrival at Ujiji in March, 1869. 

From the date, of his arrival until the end of June, 1869, 
he remained at Ujiji, whence he dated those letters which, 
though the outside world still doubted his being alive, 
sati^d theoainds of the Boyal Geographical peo^e, and 
his intimate friends, that he still existed, and that Musa'a 
tale was the false though •ingenious fabrication of a 
cowardly deserter. It was daring this time that the 
thought occurred to him of sailing around the Lake 
Tanganika, but the Arabs and natives were so bent upon 
fleecing' him that, had he undertaken it, the remainder or 
his goods would not have enabled him to • explore tiie 
central line of drainage, the initial point of which he 
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found far south of Gazem^e’s in about latitude IP, in the 
river called Ghamhezi. 

In the days when tired Gaptain Burton was resting in*^ 
Ujiji, after his marchirom the coast near Zanzibar, the* 
land to which Livingstone, on his departure from Ujiji, 
bent his steps was unknown to the Arabs save by* vague 
report. Messrs. Burton and Speke never heard of it, it 
seems. Speke, who was the geographer of Burton’s 
Expedition, heard ^f a place called Urua, which he placed 
on his map, according to the general direction in^^tCd 
by the Arabs ; but the most enterprising of tM^Arabs, in 
their search aft^r ivory, only touched the frontiers of Bua, 
as the natives and Livingsfbne call it; for Bua is an 
immense country, with a length of six degrees of latitude, 
and as yet an undefined breadth from east to west. 

At the end of June, 1869, Livingstone quitted Ujiji 
and crossed over to Uguhha, on the western shore, for his 
last and greatest series of explorations; the result of 
which was the further discovery of a Ihke of considerable 
magnitude connected with Moero by the largo river called 
the Lualaba, and which was a continuation of the chain of 
lakes he had previously discovered. 

From the port of Uguhha he set off, in company with a 
body of traders, in an almost direct westerly ooursjg. for 
the country of Urua. Fifteen days’ march bfOught them 
to Bamharre, the first important ivory depot inManyema, 
or, as the natives pronouneef it, Manyuema. For nearly 
six months he was detained at Bambarre from ulcers in 
the feet, which discharged bloody ichor as soon as he set 
them on the ground. When recovered, he set off in a* 
Northerly direction, and after several days came to a 
broad lacustrine river, called the Lualaba, flowing north* 
ward and west>mrd, and in some places southward, in a 
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most confusing way. Tlie river was from one to three 
.miles broad. By exceeding pertinacity he contrived to 
follow its erratic course, until he saw the Lualaba enter 
the narrow, long lake of Kamoloddo, in about latitude 
6° 30's Itetracing this to the south, he came to the point 
where he had seen the Luapula enter Lake Moero. 

One feels quite enthusiastic when listening to Living- 
stone’s description of the beauties of Moero scenory. 
Pjcnt in on all sides by high mountains, clothed to the 
edgvS'With the rich vegetation of the tropics, the Moero 
discharges its superfluous waters through a deep rent in 
the bosom of the mountain^ The impetuous and grand 
river roars through the chasm with the thunder of a 
cataract, but soon' after leaving its confined and deep bed 
it expands into the calm and broad Lualaba, stretching 
over miles of ground. After making great bends west 
and south-west, and then curving northward, it enters 
Kamolondo, By the natives it is called the Lualaba, but 
the Doctor, in order to distinguish it from other rivers ol 
the same name, has given it the name of “ Webb’s Biver,” 
after Mr. Webb, the wealthy proprietor of Newstead 
Abbey, whom the Doctor distinguishes as one of his oldest 
and most consistent friends. Away to the south-west 
Ironi Kamolondo is another large lake, which discharges 
its waters by the important Biver Locki, or Lomami, into 
the great Lualaba.* To this lake, known as Chebungc 
by the natives, Dr. Livingstone has given the name of 
“ Lincoln,” to be hereafter distinguished on maps and in 
books as Lake Lincoln, in memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
our murdered President, This was done from the- vivid 
impression produced on his mind by hearing a portion ol 
his inauguration speech read from an English pulpit, 
which related to the causes that induced him to issue his 
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Emancipation Proclamatkin, by which niorc'.rahle deed 
4,000,000 of slaves were for ever freed. To the memory 
of the man whose labours on behalf of the negi'o race 
deserves the commendation of all good men, Livingstone' 
has contributed a monument dnore durable than brass or 
stone. 

Entering Webb’s Eiver from the south-south-west, a 
little north of Kamolondo, is a large river called Luiira, 
but the streams thatr discharge themselves from the watei;- 
shcd into the Lualaba are so numerous that l^e^Doctor’a 
map would not contain them, so he has left all out except 
the most importhnt. Continuing his way north, tracing 
the Lualaba through its manifold and crooked curves as 
far as latitude 4° south, he came to wliero ho heard of 
another lake to the north, into which it ran. But hero 
you may come to a dead halt, and read what lies beyond 

this spot thus This was the farthermost point, 

whence he was compelled to return on^the weary road to 
Ujiji, a distance of 700 miles. • 

In this brief sketch of Dr. Livingstone’s wonderful 
travels it is to be hoped the most superficial reader, as 
well as the student of geography, comprehends this 
grand system of lakes connected together by Webb’s 
Eiver. To assist him, let him glance aj^ tho wap 
accompanying this book. He will then have a fair 
idea of what Dr. Livingstqpe has *been doing during 
these long years, and wl)^t additions he has made to the 
study of African geography. That this river, distin- 
guished under several titles, flowing from one lake into 
another in a noitherly direction, with all its* great 
crooked bends and sinuosities, is the Nile — the true Nile 
— the Doctor has nob the least doubt. For a long time 
he entertained great scepticism, because of its deep bonde 
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and curves west, and south-west even ; but having traced 
it from its head waters, the Ohambezi, through 7° of 
latitude — that is, from 11° S. to lat. 4° N. — he has been 
compelled to come to the conclusion that it can be no 
other river than the Nile. He had thought it was the 
Congo ; but has discovered the sources of the Congo to 
be the Hassai and the Kwango, two rivers which rise on 
the western side of the Nile watershed, in about the 
latitude of Bangweolo ; and he was ^>ld of another river 
called the Lubilash, 'which rose from the north, and ran 
west. the Lualaba, the Doctor thinks, cannot be the 
Congo, from its great size and body, and from its steady 
and continued flow northward through a broad and ex- 
tensive valley, bounded by enormous mountains westerly 
and easterly. The altitude of the most northerly point 
to which the Doctor traced the wonderful river ‘was a 
little in excess of 2,000 feet ; so that, though Baker makes 
out his lake to be 2,700 feet, above the sea, yet the Bahr 
Ghazal, through which Petherick’s branch of the White 
Nile issues into the Nile, is but 2,000 feet; in which 
case there is a possibility that the Lualaba may be none 
other than Feth'erick’s branch. 

It is well known that trading stations for ivory have 
been, established for about 500 miles up Fetherick’s 
branch. We must remember this fact when told that 
Goudokoro, in lat. 4° N., is 2,000 feet above the sea, and 
lat. 4° S., where the halt was made, is only a little over 
2,000 feet above the sea. That &e two rivers said to be 
2,000 feet above the sea, separated from each other by 8° 
of latitude, are one and the same river, may among some 
men be regarded as a startling statement. ^ But we must 
restrain mere expressions of surprise, and take into con- 
sideration that this mighty and broad Lualaba is a lacus* 
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trine river broader than the Mississippi ; that at intervals 
the b}dy of water forms extensive lakes ; then, contracting ' 
into a broad river, it again forms a lake, and so on, to lat. * 
4°; and even beyond tl^is point the Doctor hears of a largo • 
lake again north. 

We must wait also nntil the Utitudes of the two rivers, 
the Lualaba, where the Doctor halted, and the southern 
point on the Bahr Ghazal, where Petherick has been, are 
known with perfect accuracy. 

Now, for the sak^'of argument, suppose we give j[hid 
nameless lake a length of 6° of latitude, as it tBSCf bo the* 
one discovered ^y Piaggia, the Italian traveller, from 
which Petherick’s branch of \ho White Nile issues out 
through reedy marshes, into the Bahr G-hazal, thence into 
the White Nile, south of Giondokoro. By this method we 
can suppose the rivers one ; for if the lake extends over 
so many degrees of latitude, the necessity of explaining* 
the differences of altitude that must naturally exist 
between two points of a river 8° of latitude apart, would 
be obviated. 

Also, Livingstone’s instruments for observation and 
taking altitudes may have been in error; and this is 
very likely to have been the case, subjected as they have 
been to rough handling daring nearly mx. years of tra^^l. 
Despite the apparent difficulty of the altitu^, there is 
another strong reason for believing 'Vi^ebb’s Biver, or the 
Lualaba, to be the Nile. Th^watershed of this river, 600 
miles of which Livingstofle has travelled, is drained from 
a valley which lies north and south between lofty eastern 
and western ranges. 

This valley, or line of drmnage, while it dodS not 
receive the Eassai and the Kwango, receives rivers 
flowing from a great distance west, for instance, tha 
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important tributaries Lnfira and Lomami, and large 
riyers from the east, such as thf3 Lindi and Luamo ; and, 
while the most intelligent Portuguese travellers and traders 
state that the Eassai, the Kwango, and Lubilash are the 
head waters of the Congo Biver, no one has yet started 
the supposition that the grand river flowing north, and 
known by the natives as the Lualaba, is the Congo. 

This river may be the Congo, or, perhaps, the Niger. 
If the Lualaba is only 2,000 feet above the sea, and 
the Albert N’Yanza 2,700 feet, the Lnalaba cannot enter 
•thfiu lak& If the feahr^Ghazal does not extend by an 
arm for eight degrees above Gondokoro, then the Lualaba 
cannot be the Nile. Buf. it would be premature to 
dogmatise on the subject. Livingstone will clear up the 
point himself ; and if he finds it to be the Congo, will be 
the first to admit his error. 

Livingstone admits the Nile sources have not been 
found, though he has traced the Lualaba through seven 
degress of latitude flowing north ; and, though he has 
not a particle of doubt of its being the Nile, not yet can 
the Nile question be said to be resolved and ended. For 
two reasons : 

1. He has heard of the existence of four foimtains, 
two of which gave birth to a river flowing north, Webb’s 
Eirar, or ^the Lualaba, and to a river flowing south, 
which is the Zambezi. He has repeatedly heard of these 
fountains from ther natives, Several times he has been 
within 100 and 200 miles fropi them, but something 
always interposed to prevent his going to see them. 
According to those who have seen them, they rise on 
either- side of a mound or level, which contains no stones. 
Some have called it an ant-hill. One of these fountains 
is said to be so large that a man, standing on one side, 
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cannot be seen from the other. These fountains must ba 
discovered, and their position taken. The Doctor does 
not suppose them to be south of the feeders of Lak(u 
Bangweolo. In his^ letter to the ‘Herald’ he says^ 
“ These four full-grown gushing fountains, rising so near 
each other, and giving origin ^to four large rivers, answer 
in a certain degree to the description given of the un- 
fathomable fountains of the Nile, by the secretary of 
Minerva,* in the city of Sais, in Egypt, to the father of all 
travellers — Herodowis.” ^ , 

For the information of such spaders as mayjjot have tlw 
original at hand, I append the following from Cary’s 
translation of Herodotus : — • 

With res^KHst to the sources of the Nile,* no man of all the 
Egyptians, Libyans, or Grecians, with whom I have conversed, ever 
pretended to knor^v anything, except the registrar of Minerva’s treasury 
at Sais, in Egypt. He, indeed, seemed to ho trifling with me when he 
said he knew perfectly well ; yet his account was as follows : That 
there are two mountains, rising into a sharp j^eak, situated between 
the city of Sycno, in Thebais, and Elephantine. ^The names of these 
mountains are, the one Crophi, the other Mophi ; tliat tlie sources of 
the Nile, w'hich arc bottomless, flow from between these mountains 
and that lialf of the water flows over Egypt and to the north, the other 
half over Ethiopia and the south. That the fountains of the Kilo are 
bottomless, he said, Fsammitichus, king of Egypt, proved by experi- 
ment : for, having caused a line to be twisted many thousand fatho^ in 
length, he let it down, but could not And a bottom.” Sufh, tlieri, was the 
opinion the registrar gave, if, indeed, he spoke the real truth ; proving^ 
in my opinion, that there are stron^^whirlpools and an eddy here, so that 
the water beating against rocks, a sounding-line, when let down, 
cannot reach the bottom. 1 was unable to learn anything more from 
any one else. But thus much I learnt by carrying my researches ns 
far as possible, having gone and mode my own observations as far as 
Elephantine, and beyond that obtaining information from* hearsay. 
As one ascends the river, above the city of Elephantine, ibo country is 
steep ; here, therefore, it is necessary to attach a rope oTi both sides of 
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n kmt, as one does with an ox in a plough, and so proceed ; but if the 
rope should hapjKJu to break, the boat' is carried away by the force of 
the stream. This kind of country lasts for a four-days* passage, and 
the Nile here w’nds as much as the Maaander. There are twelve 
ctchccni, which it is necessary to sail throughfin this manner ; and after 
that you will come to a level plain, where the Nile flows round an 
island ; its name is Tachompso^ Ethiopians inhabit the country 
immediately above Elephantine, and one half of the island ; the other 
half is inhabited by Egyptians. Near to this island lies a vast lake, 
on the borders of which Ethiopian nomades dwell. After sailing 
through this lake you will come to the channel of the Nile, which flows 
into it : then you will have to land and travel forty days by the side of 
the river, foi bhaip rocks rise in*the Nile, and thci% are many sunken 
ones, through which it is not possible to n?ivigate a boat. Having 
j)assed this country in the forty d'lys, you must go on board another 
boat, and sail for twelve days ; and then you will arrive at a large city, 
called Meroe : this city is said to be the capital of all Ethiopia. Tho 
inhabitants worship no other gods than Jupiter and Bacchus ; but these 
they honour with great magnificence. They have also an oracle of 
J upiter ; and they make war‘whenever that god bids them by an oracular 
warning, and against whatever country he bids them. Sailing from 
this city, you will arrivj^ at the country of the Automoli, in a space of 
time equal to that wh^ch you took in coming from Elephantine to the 
capital of the Ethiopians. These Automoli are called by the name of 
Asifiak, which, in the language of Greece, signifies ** those that stand 
at the left hand of the king.” These^ to the number of two hundred 
and forty thousand of the Egyptian war-tribe, revolted to the Etbio- 
]uanB on the following occasion. In the reign of King Psammitiebus 
garii^^QS were stationed at Elephantine ngftio&t the Ethiopians, and 
another at the^elusian Daphnse against the Arabians and Syrians^ 
and another at Marea against Libya ; and even in my time garrisons 
of the Persians are stationed in the same places as they were in the 
time of Psammitiebus, for they mai&ta$n<' guards at Elephantine ano 
Daphme. Now, these Egyptians, after they had been on duty three 
years, were not relieved; therefore, having consulted together and 
come to an unanimous resolution, they all revolted from Psanunitiohus^ 
and went to Ethiopia. Psammitiebus, hearing of this, punmed them ; 
and when he overtook them he entreated ‘ them by many argiunents^ 
ard adjured them not to forsake the gods of their fathers, and 
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diiliren and wives But one of them is reported to have uncovered 
and to hai^e said, ‘Hhat wheresoever these were 
there they should find both children and wives.** These men, whei^ 
they arrived in Ethiopia, offered their services to the kin^; of the 
Ethiopians, who made tlAcm the following recompense. There weiff’ 
certain Ethiopians disaffected towards him ; these he bode them expel, 
and take possession of their land. *By the settlement of thSse men 
among the Ethiopians, the Ethiopians became more civilized, and 
learned the manners of the Egyptians. 

Now, for a voyage and Iwd journey of four months, the Nile is 
known, in additi 9 n to the part of the stream that is in Egypt ; for, 
spoil computation, so t^any months are known to be spent by a person 
who travels from Elephantine to the ^tomoli. This ri^er flows from 
the west and the setting of the sun ; hut beyond this no one is able 
to speak with certainty, for the rcst^f the country is desert by reason 
of the excessive heat. But I have heard the foUowiug account from 
certain Cyrenaians, who say that they went to *th6 oracle of Ammon, 
and had a conversation with Etearchus, King of the Ammonians, and 
that, among other subjects, they happened to^'discourse about the Nile 
— that nobody knew its sources; whereupon Etearchus said that 
certain Nasamonians once came to him— this nation is Lyhian, and 
inhabits the Syrtis, and the country for no gre^t distance eastward of 
the Syrtis — and that when these KasamonianB aipved, and were asked 
if they could give any further information touching the desorts of 
Libya, they answered, that there were some daring youths amongst 
them, sons of powerful men; and that they, haying reached man’s 
estate, formed many other extravagant plans, and, moreover, chose five 
of their number by lot to explore the deserts ot Libya, to see if they 
could make any further discovery than those whe^had penetrated, 4he 
farthest (For, as respects the parts of Libya alon^ the Northern 
Sea, beginning from Egypt to the promontory of Solois, where is the 
extremity of Libya, Libyans and#ariout nations of Libyans reach 
all along it, except those pa^ Which are occupied by Grecians and 
I’hoenicians ; but as res|X)ct8 the parts above the sea, and tbceii nations 
which reach down to the soa, in the upper parts liii^a is infested hf 
wild beasts ; and all b^ond Hat is sand, dreadfully snort d water, 
and utterly desolate.) They further related^ " that when th? young 
men deputed by ihsk companions set out, well furnished with water 
imd provisional they passed flnt thnm^ ^ inhabited country ; woA 
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having traversed this, they came to the region infested by wii3 
iMiasts; and after this tliey crossed fhc desert, making their way 
■^'towards the west ; and wdien they had traversed much sandy ground, 
. during a journey of many days, they at length saw some trees 
growing in a plain ; and that they approached and began to gather 
the fruit that grew on the trees and while they were gathering, some 
diminutive men, loss than men of middle stature, came up, and having 
seked them carried thorn away ; and that the Nasamonians did not at 
nil understand their language, nor those who carried them off tho 
language of the Nasamonians. However, they conducted them through 
vast morasses, and when they had passed they came to a city 
>u which all the inhabitants were of the same size os their conductors,, 
and black in colour ; and by the city flowe 1 a great river, running from 
the west to the east, and that crocodiles were seen in it.” Thus far I 
have set forth the account of Eteafehus the Ammonian ; to which may 
be added, as the Cyrenwans assured me, “ that he said the Nasamonians 
all returned safe to their own country, and that the men whom they 
came to were all necromancers.” Etearchus also conjectured that this 
river, which flows by their city, is the Nile ; and reason so evinces : 
for the Nile flows from Libya, and intersects it in the middle ; and 
(as I conjecture, inferring things unknown from things known) it 
sets, out from a poiift corresponding with tho Ister. For the Istcr, 
beginning from the ©cits, and the city of Pyrene, divides Europe in its 
course ; hut the Celts are beyond tho pillars of Hercules, and border 
on tbe teiTitories of the Cyncsians, who lie in tho extremity of Europe 
to the westward ; aud the Ister terminates by flowing through all 
Europe into the Euxine Sea, where a Milesian colony is settled in 
Istria. Now the Ister, as it flows through a well-peopled country, is 
goiicrally kno’^m ; but no one is able to speak about the sources of 
the Nile, because Libya, through which it flows, is uninhabited and 
desolate. Kos^iecting this stream, therefore, as far as I was able to 
rc.‘ich by inquiry, I have alroa&y spoken. It however discharges 
itself into Egyi)t ; and Egypt lies, as fiear as may be, opposite to the 
mountains of Cilicia ; from whence to Sinope, on tho Euxine Sea, is a 
five days' journey in a straight line to an active man ; and Sinope is 
epposi^a to tho Ister, where it discharges itself into the sea. So I 
think that the Nile, traversing the whole of Libya, may be property 
compared with tbe Ister. Such, then, is the account lhat I am able to 
give respecting tbe Nile. 
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2. Wobb'fl River mus4 be traced to its connection with 
some portion of the old Nile. ^ 

When these two things have been accomplished, thej^ 
and not till then, can the mystery of the Nile be ex- 
plained. The two countries, through which the marvel- 
lous lacustrine river, the Lualaba, flows, with its manifold 
lakes and broad expanse of water,' are Eua (the XJruwwa 
of Speke) and Manyuema. For the first time Europe is 
made aware that between the Tang;anika and the known 
sources of the Congo there exi^t teeming mjJHons of the 
negro race, who never saw, or heard of the white people 
who make such a noisy and, busy stir outside of Africa. 
Upon the minds of those who had the good fortune to see 
the first specimen of these remarkable white races in Dr. 
Livingstone, he seems to have made a favourable impres- 
sion, though, through misunderstanding hrs object, and 
coupling him with the Arabs, who make horrible work 
there, his life was sought after more thwi once. These two 
extensive countries, Eua and Manyuemti; are populated by 
true heathens, governed, not as the sovereignties of 
Karagwah, Urundi, and Uganda, by despotic kings, but 
each village by its own sultan of lord. Thirty miles 
outside of their own immediate settier^ents, the most 
intelligent of those small chiefs seem to kjjpw nothxBg. 
Thirty miles from the Lualaba, there were but few people 
who had ever heard of the great rivtr. Such ignorance 
among the natives of Jjheir own country naturally in- 
creased the labours of Livingstone. Compared with these, 
all tribes and nations in Africa with whom Livingstone « 
came in contact may be deemed civilized, yet, in the arte 
of home manufacture, these wild people of Manyuema 
were far superior to any he bad seen. Where otW 
tribes and nations contented themselves with hides and 
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skins, of animals thrown negligently over their shoulders, 
^he people of Manynema manufactured a cloth from fine 
grass, which may favorably compare with the finest grass 
cloth of India. They also know the art of dying them 
in various colours — black, yellow, and purple. The 
Wangwana, or freed-men of Zanzibar, struck with the 
beauty of the fabric, eagerly exchange their cotton cloths 
for fine grass cloth ; and on almost every black man from 
Manynema 1 have seen this native cloth converted into 
^egantly made damiirs (Arabic)— short jackets. These 
countries are also very rich in ivory. The fever for going 
to Manyuema to exchange tawdry beads for its precious 
tusks is of the same kind as lhat which impelled men to go 
to the gulches and placers of California, Colorado, Montana, 
and Idaho ; after nuggets to Australia, and diamonds to 
Capo Colony. Manyuema is at present the El Dorado of 
the Arab and the Wamrima tribes. It is only about four 
years since that the first Arab returned from Manyuema, 
with such wealth,,of ivory, and reports about the fabulous 
quantities found there, that ever since the old beaten 
tracks of Earagwah, Uganda, Ufipa, and Marungu have 
been comparatively deserted. The people of Manynema, 
ignorant of the value of the precious article, reared their 
hn-ts upon ivory stanchions. Ivory pillars were common 
sights in Manyuema, and, hearing of these, one can no 
longer wonder at athe ivory palaoe of Solomon. For 
generations they have used ivory tusks as door-posts and 
supports to the eaves, until they had become perfectly 
rotten and worthless. But the advent of the Arabs soon 
taugl^t them the value of the article. It has now risen 
considerably in price, though still fabulously dieap. At 
Zanzibar the value of ivory per firasilah of lbs. weight 
is' from $50 to $60, aocordi^ to its quality. In Unya* 
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uyembe it is about per pound, but in Manyuema it 
may be purchased for from half a cent to cent’s wor%. 
of copper per pound of ivory. The Arabs, however, have 
the knack of spoiling markets by their rapacity 
cruelty. With muskets, a |mall party of Arabs* is in* 
vincible against such people as those of Manyuema, who, 
until lately, never heard the sound of a gun. The 
discharge of a musket inspires mortal terror in them, and ' 
it is almost impos^iible to induce them to face the muzzle 
of a gun. They believe that ,the Arabs haye stolen the 
lightning, and that against such people the bow and 
arrow can hate little effect,, They are by no moans 
devoid of courage, and they have often declared that, were 
it not for the guns, not one Arab woul^ leave the country 
alive; this tends to prove that they would willingly engage 
in fight with the strangers who had made themselves sc 
detestable, were it not that the startling explosion ol 
gunpowder inspires them with terror.. 

Into what country soever the Arabs enter, they con- 
trive to render their name and race abominated. But the 
mainspring of it all is not the Arab’s nature, color, or 
name, but simply the slave-trade. So long as the slave- 
trade is permitted to be kept up at Zanzibar, so long will 
these otherwise enterprising people, the ^rabs, ki^le 
against them the hatred of the natives thrd^hout Africa. 

On the main line of tt|vel from ZanziW into the 
interior of Africa these^acts of cruelty are unknown, for 
the very good reason that the natives having been armed 
with guns, and taught how to use those weapons, are b>* 
no means loth to do so whmxever an opportunity presents 
itself. When, too late, they have perceived tneir folly in 
selling guns to the natives, tho Arabs now begin to vow 
vengeance on the person who will in future sell a gun to 
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c, native. But they are all guilty of the same mistake^ 
and it is strange they did not perceive that it was folly 
when they were doing so. 

'•In former days the Arab, when pFotected by his slave 
escort, armed with guns, could travel through Useguhha, 
Urori, tJkonongo, Ufipa, Kar'agwah, Unyoro, and Uganda, 
with only a stick in his hand ; now, however, it is impos- 
sible for him or any one else to do so. Every step he 
takes, armed or unarmed, is fraught with danger. The 
Wasegnhha, near the 'coast, detain him', and demand the 
tribute, or give him the option of war ; entering Ugogo, 
he is subjected every day to the same oppressive demand, 
or to the fearful alternative. The Wanyamwezi also 
show their readiness to take the same advantage ; the road 
to Karagwah is besieged with difficulties; the terrible 
Mirambo stands in the way, defeats their combined forces 
with ease, and makes raids even to the doors of their 
houses in Unyanyembe; and should they succeed in 
passing Mirambo, ^a' chief — Swaruru — stands before them 
who demands tribute by the bale, and against whom it is 
useless to contend. 

These remarks have reference to the slave-trade inau- 
gurated in Manyuema by the Arabs. Harassed on the 
roai4. between Zanzibar and Unyanyembe by minatory 
natives, who Nvith bloody hands are ready to avenge the 
slightest affront, the„ Arabs have refrained from kidnap- 
ping between the Tanganika ahd the sea ; but inManyuema, 
where the natives are timid, irresolute, and divided into 
small weak tribes, they recover their audacity, and ex- 
ercise their kidnapping propensities unchecked. 

The accounts which the Doctor brings from that new 
region arc most deplorable. He was an unwilling spoc- 
tator of a horrible deed— a massacre committed on ths 
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inhabitants of a popnlons district \rbo had assembled i;^ 
the market-place on thS banks of the Lualaba, as they 
had been accustomed to do for ages. It seems that the 
Wamanynema are very fond of marketing, believing it tp 
be the summum honrm of human enjoyment. They find 
endless pleasure in chafferiif^ with might and mhin for 
the least mite of their .currency — the last bead; and 
when they gain the point to which their peculiar talents . 
are devoted, they feel intensely happy. The women aro 
excessively fond eff this marketingf and, as they aro very 
beautiful, the market place must possessa considcraUlo 
attractions for the male sex. It was on such a day amidst 
speh a scene, that Tagamoye, a half-caste Arab, with his 
armed slave escort, commenced an indiscriminate massacre 
by firing volley after volley into the dense mass of human 
beings. It is supposed that there were about 2,000 
present, and at the first sound of the firing these poor 
people all made a rush for their canoes. In the fearful 
Wrry to avoid being shot, the canoed were paddlod away 
by the first fortunate few who got possesSion of them ; those 
that were not so fortunate sprang into the deep waters of 
the Lualaba, and though many of them became an easy 
prey to the voracious- crocodiles which swarmed to the 
scene, the majority received their deaths from the bullets 
of the merciless Tagamoyo and his villangps band, ^ho 
Doctor believes, as do the Arabs themselves, that about 
400 people, mostly women tand chifdren, lost their lives, 
while many more were made slaves. This outrage is 
only one of many such he has unwillingly witnessed, and^. 
he is utterly unable to describe the feelings of loatlr 
ing he feels for the inhuman perpetrators. * 

Slaves from Manyuema command a higher price than 
those of any other country, because of their fine fpms 
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'•‘'nd general docility. The women, the Doctor eaia 
repeatedly, are remarkably pretty creatnies, and hare 
Uothing, except the hair, in common with the negroes of 
tlie West Coast. They are of very Kght color, hare fine 
noses, well-cut and not orer-full lips, while the prog- 
nathous jaw is uncommon.^ These women are eagerly 
sought after as wives by the half-castes of the East Coast, 
' and even the pure Omani Arabs do not disdain to take 
them in marriage. 

‘To the north of Manyuema, Livin^tone came to the 
light-complexioned race, of'the color of Portuguese, or our 
own Louisiana quadroons, who are very fine people, and 
singularly remarkable for (Commercial “’cuteness” and 
sagacity. The women are expert divers for oysters, which 
are found in great abundance in the Lualaba. 

Bua, at a place called Katanga, is rich in copper. The 
copper-mines of this place have been worked for ages. In 
the bed of a stream, gold has been found, washed down in 
pencil-shaped pieces or in particles as large as split peas. 
Two Arabs have gone thither to prospect for this metal ; 
but, as they are ignorant of the art of gulch-mining, it is 
scarcely possible that they will succeed. From these highly- 
important and interesting discoveries. Dr. Livingstone 
was turned back, when almost on the threshold of success, 
by the positke refusal of his men to accompany him 
further. They were ^afraid to go on unless accompanied 
by a large force of men ; and, hs these were not procurable 
in Manyuema, the Doctor reluctantly turned his face 
...towards Ujiji. 

It was a long and weary road back. The journey had 
now no'' interest for him. He had travelled the road 
before when going westward, full of high hopev mid 
aspirations, impatient to reach the goal which promised 
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tiim resi &om his labor^ — now, returning unsuccessful^ 
ba£9ed, and thwarted, when almost in sight of the end, 
and having to travel the same path back on foot, with* 
disappointed expectations and defeated hopes preying^ 
on his mind, no wonder that the old brave spirit almost 
succumbed, and the strong c^titation almost went to 
wreck. 

Livingstone arrived at Ujiji, October 16th, almost at 
death’s door. On the way he had been trying to cheer 
himself up, since h*e* had found it impossible to contenS 
against the obstinacy of his nfen, with, “ It* won’t take 
long ; five or six months more ; it matters not since it 
cannot be helped. I have ^ot my goods in Ujiji, and 
can hire other people, and make a new start again.” 
These are the words and hopes by which he tried to 
delude himself into the idea that all would be right yet ; 
but imagine the shock he must have suffered, when he 
found that the man to whom was entrusted his goods 
for safe keeping had sold every bale fof ivory. 

The evening of the day Livingstone had returned to 
Ujiji, Susi and Chuma, two of his most faithful men, 
were seen crying bitterly. The Doctor asked of them 
what ailed them, and was then informed, for the first 
time, of the evil tidings that awaited him,> 

Said they, “ All our things are sold, sii^ Sherif has 
sold everything for ivory.” , 

Later in the evening, Sherif came to see him, and 
shamelessly offered his* hand, but Livingstone repulsed 
him, saying he could not shake hands with a thief. ‘ As « 
an excuse, Sherif said he had divined on the Eoiiflf 
and Idiat this had told him the Hakim (Arabic for Doctor) 
was dead. - 

Livingstone was now destitute; he had just enough 
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^to keep him and his men alive for about a month, when 
he would be forced to beg from the Arabs. 

^ The Doctor further stated, that when Speke gives 
.the altitude of the Tanganika at m\j 1,800 feet above 
the sea, Speke must have fallen into that error by a 
frequent writing of the Anno Domini, a mere slip of 
the pen; for the altitude, as he makes it out, is 2,800 
feet by boiling point, and a little over 3,000 feet by 
barometer. 

• The Doctor’s complaints were m*rfny because slaves 
^^ero sent to him, in charge of goods, after he had so 
often implored the people at Zanzibaj to send him 
freemen. A very little eff6rt on the part of those en- 
trusted with the despatch of supplies to him might have 
enabled them to procure good and faithful freemen ; but 
if they contented themselves, upon the receipt of a 
letter from Dr. Livingstone, with sending to Ludha 
Damji for men, it is no longer a matter of wonder that 
dishonest and incapable slaves were sent forward. It is 
no new fact thal the Doctor has discovered when he 
states that a negro freeman is . a hundred times more 
capable and trustworthy than a slave. Centuries ago 
Eumaeus, the herdsman, said to Ulysses : 

^ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 

Malife man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

Wo passed several li&ppy days at Ujiji, and it ivaB 
time we wore now preparing for onr cruise on the 
^ Tanganika. Livingstone was improving every day under 
Che different diet which my cook famished him. I 
could give him no such suppers as that which Jupiter 
and Mercury received at the cottage of Baucis and 
Philemon. We had no berries of chaste Minervi^ 
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pickled cherries, endive, radishes, dried figs, dates, 
fragrant apples, and graces; but \re bad cheese, and 
butter •which I made myself, new>laid eggs, chickens, 
roast mutton, fish from the lake, rich curds and croama 
wine from the Guin^palm, egg-plants, cucumbers, 
sweet potatoes, pea-nuts, and 0>eans, white honey 'from 
Ukaranga, luscious singwe — a plum-like fruit — from the 
forests of Ujiji, and corn scones and dampers, in place of 
wheaten bread. 

Daring the noontide heats we sat under our verandnp 
discussing our various projects, and in the eaily moriiinp* 
and evening we ^sought the shores of the lake — prome- 
nading up and down the beaubeto breathe the cool breezes 
which raffled the surface of the watei^ and rolled tho 
unquiet surf far up on the smooth and whitened shore. 

It was the dry season, and we had most lovely weather ; 
the temperature never was over 80° in the shade. 

The market-place overlooking the broad silver water 
afforded us amusement and instruction.* Bepresentatives 
of most of the tribes dwelling near th^ lake were daily 
found there. There were the agricultural and pastoral 
Wajiji, with their flocks and herds; there were the 
fishermen from Ukaranga and Kaole, from beyond 
Bangwe, and even from Urundi, with tjieir whitebait, 
which they called dogara, the silarns, tl^ perch, affd 
other fish ; there were the palm-oil merchants, principally 
from Ujiji and Urundi, with great five-gallon pots full 
of reddish oil, of the consistency of butter; there wore 
the salt merchants &om the salt-plains of U'rinza and 
Uhha; there were the ivory merchants from Uvira (yuL 
Usowa; there were the canoe-makers from Ugotaa and 
Urundi ; there were the cheap- Jack pedlers from Zan> 
■ibar, selling flimsy prints, and brokers exchanging blue 
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mutunda beads for sami-sami^ ^nd sungomazzi^ and soft. 
The sofi beads are like pieces of thick clay-pipe stem 
about half an inch long, and are in great demand here. 
Here were found Waguhha, Wimanyuema, Wagoma, 
Wavira, Wasige, Warundi, ^^jiji, Waha, Wavinza, 
Wasowa, Wangwana, W;!kawendi, Arabs, and Wasa- 
wahili, engaged in noisy chaffer and barter. Bare- 
headed, and almost barebodied, the youths made love to 
the dark-skinned and woolly-headed Phyllises, who knew 
not how to blush at the ardent gaze of love, as their 
white sistefs ; old matrons gossiped, as the old women do 
everywhere ; the children played, and laughed, and 
struggled, as children of our own lands; and the old 
men, leaning on-* their spears or bows, were just as 
garrulous in the Place de Ujiji as aged elders in other 
climes. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. \ 

OUR CRUISE ON THE LAKE TANGANIKA — EXPLORATION OP 
THE NORTH-END OF THE LAKE — THE BUSKI IS DISCOVERED 
TO ENTER INTO THE LAKE — RETURN TO UJIJX. 

“I distinctly deny that ‘any misleading by my instructions from 
tlje R<^al Geo^phicai Society as to the posl^n ^he White Me* 
made me unconscious of the vast importance of asceflaining the direc- 
tion of thc.Rusizi River. The fact is, we didfOur best to reach it, and 
we failed.**— Burton’s Zanzibar. • 

“The universal testimony of the natives to the Rusizi River being an 
•influent is the most conclusive argument that it does run out of the 
lake."— Speke. • * 

“ 1 therefore claim for Lake Tananika the honour of heing^.^ 
SouTHEERMosT Reservoiu OP THE jfiLB, until somc mor^ poswe. 
evidence, by actual observation, shall otherwise determine it.”— 
iFlndlay, B.G.S. 

Had Livingstone and myself, after making np our nunda 
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,,to visit the northern head of the Lake Tangauika, been 
compelled hy the absurd demands or fears of a crew of 
’ Wajiji to return to Unyanyembe without having resolved 
«4ho problem of the Eusizi Biver, T^e had surely deserved 
to be greeted by everybody at-home with a universal 
giggling and cackling, ^ut Gapt. Burton’s failure to 
settle it, by engaging Wajiji, and that ridiculous savage 
chief Kannena, had warned us of the negative assistance 
we could expect from such people for the solution of a 
geographical problem. We had enough good sailors with 
us, who were entirely uhder our commands. Could we 
but procure the loan of a canoe, we thought all might 
be well. 

Upon application to Sayd bin Majid, he at once 
generously permitted us to use his canoe for any service 
for which we might re(iuire it. After engaging two 
Wajiji guides at two doti each, we prepared to sail from 
the port of Ujiji, in about a week or so after my entrance 
into Ujiji. 

I have already steted how it was that the Doctor and 
I undertook the exploration of the northern half of the 
Tangauika and the Biver Busizi, about which so much 
had been said and written. 

Before embarking on this enterprise. Dr. Livingstone 
had not definitely made up his mind which course 
ho should take, a^ his position was truly deplorable. 
His servants consisted of '^Susi, Chumah, Hamoydah, 
Gardner, and Halimah, the feiSuale cook and wife of 
Hamoydah; to these was added Eaif-Halek, the man 
''..I.Dm I compelled to follow me from Unyanyembe to 
delivef the Livingstone letters to his master. 

Whither could Dr. Livingstone march wi& these few 
men, and the few table-cloths and beads that reuuuned 
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to him from the store squandered by the imbecile Sheriff 
This was a puzzling question. Had Dr. Litingstone 
been in good health, his usual hardihood and indomitable* 
spirit bad answered in a summary way. He migl\j^ 
have borrowed some c}oth from Sayd bin Majid at an 
exorbitant price, sufficimt to bring him to Unyanyembe 
and the sea-coast. But how long would he have been 
compelled to sit down at Ujiji, waiting and waiting for 
the goods fhat were said to be at Unyanyembe, a prey tj 
high expectations, 'hoping day aftey day that the war 
would end — hoping week after week to hsar that his 
goods wore coming ? Who knows how long his weak 
health had borne up against the several disappointments 
to which he would be subjected ? . 

Tliough it was with all due deference to Dr. Living- 
stone’s vast experience as a traveller, I made bold to 
suggest the following courses to him, either of which he 
could adopt : 

1st. To go home, and take the rest h© so well deservea 
and, as he appeared then, to be so much®in need of. 

2nd. To proceed to Unyanyembe, receive his goods, 
and enlist pagazis sufficient to enable him to travel 
anywhere, cither to Manyuema or Bua, and settle the 
Nile problem, which he said he was in, a fair way of 
doing. 

3rd. To proceed to Unyanyembe, receive his caravan, 
enlist men, and try to jmu Sir Smuel Baker, either 
by going to Muanza, and sailing through Ukerewe or 
Victoria N’Yanza in my boats — which I should put* up 
— to Mtesa’s palace at Uganda, thus passing by Miran^Jj^ 
and Swarum of Usui, who would rob him if he took tha 
nsual caravan road to Uganda; thence from Mtesa to 
Kftmrafli, JELing of Unyoro, where he would of course hear 
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of the groat white man who was said to be with a large 

■ force of men at Gondokoro. 

4th. To proceed to Unyanyembe, receive his caravan^ 
enlist men, and return to Ujiji, and. back to Manvuema by 
‘way of Uguhha. 

5th. To proceed by way.of the Eusizi thic Euanda, 
and BO on to Itara, Unyor^ and Baker. 

For either course, whichever ho thoug’ ‘ most o. • 
pedient, I and my men would assist him cscor' and 
/jarriers, to the best of our ability. If he should elect 
to go home, I informed him I should be proud to escort 
him, and consider myself subject to his commands - 
travelling only when he desired, and camping only wh«. e 
he gave the word. 

6th. The last course which I suggested to him, was 
to permit mo to escort him to Unyanyembe, where he 
could receive his own goods, and where I could deliver 
up to him a large supply of first-class cloth and beads, 
guns and ammuiiiHion, cooking utensils, clothing, boats, 
tents, &c., and * where- he could rest in a comfortable 
house, while I would hurry down to the coast, organise a 
now expedition composed of fifty or sixty faithful men, 
well armed, by whom X could send an additional supply 
of needful luxuries in the shape of creatnre comforts. 

> After long consideration, he resolved to adopt the 
last course, aTit appeared to him to be the most feasible 
one, and the best, though he^did not hesitate to comment 
upon the unaccountable apathy qf his agent at Zanzibar, 
wl^ch had caused him so much trouble and vexation, and' 

■ weary marching of hundreds of miles. 

'^^ur* ship — though nothing more than a cranky canoe 
hollowed out of a noble mvule tree of Ugpma — was an 
African Argo, bound on a nobler (cterpriBe titan its 
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famous Grecian prototype. We were bound upon nm 
mercenary errand, after bo Golden Fleece, but perhaps 
to discover a highway for commerce which should brin^ 
^ho ships of the Nile tId to TJjiji, Usowa, and far Marungtft 
We did not know what might discover on our voyage 
to iJie northern head of the| Tanganika; wo sup*posed 
U]bt we should find the Bu8i2!( to be an effluent of the 
lauganika, flowing down to the Albert or the Victoria 
N'Yaiiza ' We were told by natives and Arabs that the 
liusizi lai. *ut of the Jake. • 

Say d bin Majid had stated tlfkt his canoe ^ould carry 
twenty-five men, and 3,500 lbs. of ivory. Acting upon 
ibis information, we embarkdfl twenty-five men, several 
of whom had stored away bags of salt for the purposes of 
trade with the natives; but upon pushing off from the 
shore near TJjiji, we discovered the boat was too heavily 
laden, and was down to the gunwale. Beturning in-shore, 
we disembarked six men, and unloaded the bags of salt, 
which left us with sixteen rowers, Selim* Ferajji the cook, 
and the two Wajyi guides. 

Having thus properly trimmed our boat wo again 
pushed off, and steered her head for Bangw^e Island, 
which was distant four or five miles from the Bunder of 
Ujiji. While passing this island the guides informed 
that the Arabs ai^Wajiji took shelter on^ during an 
incursion of the Watuta — which took place some years 
ago —when they came and isvaded Xfjiji, and massacred 
several of the inhabitants. Those who took refuge on 
the island were the only persons who escaped the fire aad 
sword with which the Watuta had visited Ujiji- 

After passing the island and following the Vt^rioua 
bends and indmitations of the shore, we came in sight of 
the magnificent bey of Eagoma, which strikes one at once 

2 x> 
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- »s being an excellent harbor from the variable winds 
which blow over the Tanganika. About 10 a.m. we drew 
in towards the village of Kigoma, as the east wind was 
tnen rising, and threatened to davo us to sea. With 
those travelling parties who a^e not in much hurry 
Kigoma is always the fir^j port for canoes bound north 
from Ujiji. The next morning at dawn wo struck tent, 
stowed baggage, cooked, and drank coffee, and set off 
northward again. 

The lake was quite calm ; its waters, of a dark-green 
color, reflected the sereiie blue sky above. The hippo- 
potami came up to breathe in alarmingly close proximity 
to our canoe, and then plunged their heads again, as if 
they were playing hide-and-seek with us. Arriving 
opposite the high wooded hills of Bemba, and being a 
mile from shore, we thought it a good opportunity to 
sound the depth of the water, whose color scemod to 
indicate great depth. We found thirty-five fathoms at 
this place. „ 

Our canoeing of this day was made close in-shore, with 
a range of hills, beautifully wooded and clothed with 
green grass, sloping abruptly, almost precipitously, into 
the depths of the fresh-water sea, towering immediately 
fbove us, and as we rounded the several capes or points, 
roused high’^^xpectations of some new wonder, or some 
exquisite picture being revealed as the deep folds disclosed 
themselves to us. Nor wereVe disappointed. The wooded 
hills, with a wealth of boscage ot beautiful trees, many of 
winch were in bloom, and crowned with floral glory, ex- 
*%tling an indescribably sweet fra^ance, lifting their 
heads in varied contour — one pyramidal, another a trun- 
cated cone; one table-topped, another ridgy, like the 
steep roof of a church ; one a glorious heave with on even 
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outline, another jagged #nd savage — ^interested os con- 
siderably ; and the pretty pictures, exquisitely pretty, al 
the head of the sever^ bays, evoked many an exclamatigp 
of admiration. It wm the most natural thing in the 
world that 1 should ^1 deepest admiration for ’these 
successive pictures of quiet scsaiio beauty, but the Doctor 
had quite as much to say about them as I had myself, 
though, as one might imagine, satiated with pictures of 
this kind far morp beautiful — far more wonderful — he 
should long ago have expended all his powers of admiring 
scenes in nature. 

From Bagamc^o to Ujiji I had seen nothing to compare 
to them — none of these fishing settlements under the 
shade of a grove of palms and plantains, banians and 
mimosa, with cassava gardens to the right and left of 
palmy forests, and patches of luxuriant grain looking 
down upon a quiet bay, whetee calm waters at the early 
morn reflected the beauties of the hills which sheltered 
them from the rough and boisterous fbmpests that so 
often blew without. 

The fishermen evidently think themselves comfortably 
situated. The lake affords them all the fish they require, 
more than enough to eat, and the’indu^npus a great deal 
to sell. The steep slopes of the hiUs, cul^ated by the 
housewives, contribute plenty of grain, s^h as dourra 
and Indian com, besides capava, gibnnd-nuts or pea- 
nuts, and sweet potatoes* palm trees afford oil, and 
the plantmns an abundance of delicious fruit. The ravi^ 
and deep gullies supply them with the tall shapely 
from whic^ they cut out their canoes. Nature has supplied 
them bountifully with all that a man's heart or stomach 
can desire. It is while looking at what seems both 
ezieraally and internally complete and perfect 'happiness 

2 D 2 
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tbal; the thought occurs — how^nst these people sigh, 
’yhen driren across the dreary wilderness that intervenes 
between the lake country and tha sea^coast, for such 
homes as these ! — those unfortunaps who, bought by the 
Arabs for a couple of doti, are ta|f%n away to Zanzibar to 
pick cloves, or do hamal wc^k ! 

As we drew near Niasanga, our second camp, the com- 
parison between the noble array of picturesque hills and 
receding coves, with their pastoral^ and agricultural 
scenes, and , the shores qf old Pontus, was very great. 
A few minutes before we hauled our' canoe ashore, two 
little incidents occurred. { shot an enormous dog-faced 
monkey, which measured from nose to end of tail 4 feet 
9 inches ; the face was 8i[ inches long, its body weighed 
about 100 lbs. It had no mane or tuft at end of tail, but 
the body was covered with long wiry hair. Numbers of 
these specimens were seen, as well as of the active cat- 
headed and long-tailed smaller ones. The other was the 
sight of a large lizard, about 2 ft. 6 in. long, which 
waddled into cover before we had well noticed it. The 
Doctor thought it to be the Monitor terrestris. 

We encamped under a banian tree; our surroundings 
were the now light-grey waters of the Tanganika, an 
amphitheatr^ range of hills, and the village of Niasanga, 
situated at w mouth of the rivulet Niasanga, with its 
grove of palms, thicket of plantains, and plots of grain 
and cassava fields. Near our ^t were about half-a- 
doj^n canoes, large and small, buonging to the 'nllagers. 

tent door fronted the glorious expanse of fresh water, 
inviting the breeze, and the views of distant Ugoma and 
Ukaramba, and the Island of Mnmmu, whose ridges 
appeared of a deep-blue color. At our feet were the dew 
and well-washed pebbles, borne upward into tiny lines 
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and heaps by the restless surf. A search amcngst thear ' 
would reveal to us the %aaterial of the mountain heaps 
which rose behind and on our right and left ; there wA 
schist, conglomeratdt^sandstone, a hard white clay, «n 
ochreish clay containmg much iron, polished quartz, &o. 
Looking out of our teiit, we cy)uld see a line on each side 
of us of thick tall reeds, wHieh form something like a 
hedge between the beach and the cultivated area around 
Niasanga. Among birds seen here, the most noted were 
the merry wagtaik), which are regarded as good omeifs 
and messengers of peace by the natives, and any harm 
done unto them is quickly resented, and is fineable. 
Except to the mischievously kiclined, they offer no induce- 
ment to commit violence. On landing,, they flew to meet 
us, balancing themselves in the air in front, within easy 
reach of our hands. The other birds were crows, turtle- 
doves, fish-hawks, kingfishers, ibis nigra and ibis religiosa, 
flocks of whydah birds, geese, darters, paddy birds, kites, 
and eagles. - * 

At this place the Doctor suffered from dysentery — it 
is his only weak point, he says; and, as I afterwards 
found, it is a frequent complaint with. him. Whatever 
disturbed his mind, or any irregularity in eating, was sure 
to end in an attack of dysentery, which had lately becoqje 
of a chronic character. ‘ ^ 

The third day of our journey on the Tanganika brought 
us to Zassi Biver and village, after a four hours’ pull. 
Along the line of road the mountains rose 2,000 and 2,500 
feel above the waters of the lake. I imagined the scenery^ 
getting more picturesque and animated at every 
and thought it by fur lovelier than anything seen near 
Lake George or on the Hudson. Hie cosy nuoks at the 
head of the many small bays constitute most admirable 
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lectures, filled ia as they are with the ever-beautifal 
feathery palms and broad greem plantain fronds. These 
nooks hare all been taken possession of by fishermen, 
and their conically beehive-shaped kits always peep from 
under the frondage. The shor^ are thus extremely 
populduB ; every terrace, syiall plateau, and bit of level 
ground is occupied. ^ 

Zassi is easily known by a group of conical hills which 
rise near by, and are called Kirassa. Opposite to these, 
at the distance of ahput a mile from' shore, we sounded, 
afid obtained.35 fathoms, as on the previous day. Getting 
out a mile further, I let go the whole length of my line, 
115 fathoms, and obtained no bottom. In drawing it up 
again the line payted, and I lost the lead, with three- 
fourths of the line. The Doctor stated, apropos of this, 
that he had sounded opposite the lofty Eabogo, south of 
Ujiji, and obtained the great depth of 300 fathoms. He 
also lost his lead and 100 fathoms of his line, but he had 
nearly 900 fathoms left, and this was in the canoes. We 
hope to use this long sounding line in going across from 
the eastern to the western shore. 

Qu the fourth day we arrived at Nyabigma, a sandy 
island in Urundi. We had passed the boundary line 
between Ujiji and Urundi half-an-hour before arriving at 
l^yabigma. ^he Mshala Biver is considered by both 
nations to be 'the proper divisional line; though there 
are parties of Warundi who have emigrated beyond 
the frontier into Ujiji; for instance, the Mutware and 
vUkgers of populous Eagunga, distant an hour north 
' fe ft m Zassi. There are also several small parties of 
Wajijif who have taken advantage of the fine lands in 
the deltas of the Easokwe, Namusingft, and 'Lnsba 
Bivers, the two first which enter the Tani^kii 
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in this bay, near the head of which Nyabigma jg 
situated. • 

From Nyabigma, a pretty good view of the deep curv* 
in the great mountaip. range which stretches from Ca|to 
Eazinga and terminate at Gape Easofu, may be obtained 
— a distance of twenty \r twepty-five miles. It is d most 
imposing scene, this great humpy, ridgy, and irregular 
line of mountains. Deep ravines and chasms afford out- 
lets to the numerous streams and rivers which take their 
rise in the background; the pale fleecy ether almost 
always shrouds its summit. From its bais extends la 
broad alluvial plain, rich beyond description, teeming 
with palms and plantains, andcumbrageous trees. Tillages 
are seen in clusters everywhere. Into this alluvial plain 
run the Luaba, or Buaba Biver, on the north side of 
Gape Eitunda, and the Easokwe, Namusinga, and Mshala 
Bivers, on the south side of the cape. All the deltas of 
rivers emptying into the Tanganika are hedged in on all 
sides with a thick growth of matete, a gigantic species of 
grass, and papyrps. In some deltas, iSb that of Luaba 
and Easokwe, morasses have been formed, in which the 
matete and papyrus jungle is impenetrable. In the depths 
of them are quiet and deep pools, frequented by various 
aquatic birds, such as geese, ducks^ snipes, widgeons, 
kingfishers and ibis, cranes and storks, and pelican^. 
To reach their haunts is, however, a workTof great diffi- 
culty to the sportsman in qjiest of game ; a work often 
attended with great danger, from the treacherous nature 
of ^ese morasses, as well as from the dreadful attackg^of 
fever which, in these regions, invariably follow wet 
and wet dothes. • 

At Nyabigma we prepared, by distributing ten rounds 
of BBununitioc to each of our men, for a tussle with tho 
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JVarundi of two stages ahead, should they invite it by a 
too forward exhibition of their prejudice to strangers. 

" At dawn of the fifth day we quitted the haven of 
Myabigma Island, and in less than^an hour had arrived 
off Gape Eitunda. This cape is L low platform of con- 
glomerate sandstone, extending /for about eight miles 
from the base of the greUt mountain curve which gives 
)>irth to the Luaba and its sister streams. Grossing the 
deep bay, at the head of which is the delta of the Luaba, 
Ve came to Gape Easpfu. Villages axe numerous in this 
vicinity. Fffom hence we obtained a, view of a series of 
points or capes, Eigongo, Eatunga, and Buguluka, all of 
which we passed before coming to a halt at the pretty 
position of Muku^gu. 

At Mukungu, where we stopped on the fifth day, we 
were asked for honga, or tribute. The cloth and beads 
upon which We subsisted during our lake voyage were 
mine, but the Doctor, being the elder of the two, more 
experienced, and the " big man ” of the party, had the 
charge of satisfying all such demands. Many and many 
a time had I gone through the tedious and soul- wearying 
task of settling the honga, and I was quite curious to see 
how the great traveller would perform the work. 

The Mateko (a man inferior to a Mutware) of Mukungu 
asked for tvt^ and a half doti. This was the extent ot 
the demand, which he made known to us a little after 
dark. The Doctor 'asked if«nothing had been brought to 
us. He was answered, “ No, it was two late to get any- 
ti)ieg now ; but, if we paid the honga, the Mateko would 
ready to give us something when we came back.’ 
Livingstone, upon hearing this, smiled, and the Matekc 
being then and there in front of him, said to him. 

* Well, if you can’t get us anything now, and intend tc 
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give soxaething when we return, we had better keep the 
honga until then.” The Mateko was rather taken abafk”* 
at this, and demurred to any such proposition. Seeii^ 
that he was dissatis^d, we urged him to bring one sheep 
— one little sheep — w our stomachs were nearly empty, 
having been waiting ^ore than half a day for ih The 
appeal was successful, for tiie old man hastened, and 
brought ns a lamb and a three-gallon pot of sweet but 
strong zogga, or palm toddy, and in return the Doctor 
gave him two agd R half doti of cloth. The lamb was 
killed, and, our ^gestions being good, it§ flesh agreed 
with us ; but, alas, for the eflects of zogga, or palm toddy ! 
Susi, the invaluable adjunct of Dr. Livingstone, and 
Dombay, the headman of my caravan, were the two 
charged with watching the canoe; but, having imbibed 
too freely of this intoxicating toddy, they slept heavily, 
and in the morning the Doctor and 1 had to regret the 
loss of several valuable and indispensable things ; among 
which may be mentioned the Doctor’s dOO-fathom sounding- 
line, 500 rounds of pin, rim, and centrM-flre cartridges for 
my arms, and ninety musket bullets, also belonging to 
me. Besides these, which were indispensable in hostile 
Warundi, a large bag of flour and the Doctor’s entire 
stock of white sugar were stolen. This was the third 
time that iny reliance in Bombay’s trustwoi^ness resulted 
in a great loss to me, and for tdxe ninety-mnth time I had 
to regret bitterly having p^pc^ rach entire confidence in 
Speke’s loud commen^tion qf him. It was only the 
natural cowardice of ignorant thieves that prevent^the 
savages from taking the boat and its entire cont^tl^, 
togetiber with Bomi^y and Susi as slaves. I faiTwell 
imagine the joyful surprise which must have been called 
forth at the sight and exquisite taste of the Doctor’s 
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Bugar, and the wonder with which they must have regarded 
'tue strange ammunition of th(k Wasungu. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that they did not hurt themselves with 
the explosive bullets and rim car^idges through any 
i^orance of the nature of the deadly contents ; in which 
case the box and its contents woul^ prove a very Pandora’s 
casket. t 

Much grieved at our loss, we set off on the sixth day 
at the usual hour on our watery journey. We coasted 
cjose to the several low headlands forpaed by the rivers 
Eigwena, Eikuma, and Kisunwe; and when any bay 
promised to Ibe interesting, steered the canoe according 
to its indentations. While^ travelling oh the water — 
each day brought forth similar scenes — on our right 
rose the mountains of Urundi, now and then disclosing 
the ravines through which the several rivers and streams 
issued into the great lake; at their base were the 
alluvial plains, where flourished the oil-palm and grate- 
ful plantain, while'.scores of villages were grouped under 
their shade. Norjr and then we passed long narrow 
strips of pebbly or sandy beach, whereon markets were 
improvised for selling fish, and the staple products of 
the respective communities. Then we passed broad 
swampy morasses,, formed by the numerous streams 
which the mountains discharged, where the matete and 
papyrus flourished. Noir the mountains approached to 
the water, their sides descending abruptly to the 
water’s edge ; then they receded pto deep folds, at the 
base of which was sure to be seen an alluvial plain 
LaffT one to eight miles broad. Almost constantly 
W6*bbs^ved canoes being punted vigorously close to 
the surf, in fearless defiance of a catastrop^; sn<fli as 
1 capsize and gobbling-up by voracious ciocoMeSi 
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Bometiiues we sighted a canoe a short distance ahead 
of ns; whereupon onr,men, with song and chorufl^ 
would exert themselves to the utmost to overtake it^ 
Upon observing ou^ efforts, the natives would bend 
themselves to their flasks, and paddling standing and 
stark naked, give us temple opportunities for studying 
at our leisure comparative ansjtomy. Or we saw a group 
of fishermen lazily reclining in pwrit naturalibuB on the 
beach, 'regarding with curious eye the canoes as they 
passed their neigl^bourhood ; then we passed a flotilla 
of canoes, their owners sitting quietly their huts, 
busily plying the rod and hook, or casting their nets, or 
a couple of mdh arranging liibeir long drag nets close in 
shore for a haul ; or children sporting fearlessly in the 
water, with their mothers looking on approvingly from 
under the shade of a tree, from which I infer that there 
are not many crocodiles in the lake, except in the 
neighbourhood of the large rivers. 

After passing the low headland of>‘Eisunwe, formed 
by the Eisunwe Biver, we came in vi9w of Murembwe 
C^pe, distant about four or five miles : the intervening 
ground being low land, a sandy and pebbly beach. 
Close to the beach are scores of villages, vrhile the 
crowded shore indicates the popnlousness of the place 
beyond. About half way between Cape JKisunwe add 
Murembwe, is a cluster of villages calledf^ikari, which 
has a mutware who is in the^habit of taking honga. As 
we were rendered un^jbla to cope for any length of 
time with any mis(dimvooBly inclined community^^all 
villages having a bad reputation with the Wajiji wSfP 
avoided by us. But even the Wajiji guides werg sSke- 
times mistaken, uid led ns more than once into dangerous 
places. The guides evidently had no objections to halt 
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at Bikati, oe it was the second camp from MiunngD; 
bocanse with them a halt in tha cool shade of plaintains 
«was infinitely preferable to sitting like carved pieces of 
wpod in a cranky canoe. But before they stated their 
objections and preferences, the Bit^ari people called to us 
in a *loud voice to come ashore, ^.threatening us with the 
vengeance of the great Wr.mi if we did not halt. As the 
voices were anything but siren-like, we obstinately 
refused to accede to the request. Finding threats of no 
Avail, they had recourse to stones,, and, accordingly, 
fiung them aii us in a most hearty manner. As one came 
within a foot of my arm, I suggested that a bullet be 
sent in return in close proximity to their feet; but 
Livingstone, though he said nothing, yet showed plainly 
enough that he did not quite approve, of this. As these 
demonstrations of hostility were anything but welcome, 
and as we saw signs of it almost every time we came 
opposite a village, we kept on our way until wo came to 
Murembwe Point,»which, being a delta of a river of the 
same name, was 'ff ell protected by a breadth of thorny 
jungle, spiky cane, and a thick growth of reed and 
papyrus, from which the boldest Mrundi might well 
shrink, especially if he called to mind that beyond this 
inhospitable swamp were the guns of the strangers his 
like had so Rudely challenged. We drew our canoe 
ashore here, and, on a limited area of clean sand, Ferajji, 
our rough-and-ready cook, lit his fire, and manufactured 
for us a supply of most delicioUso Mocha coffee. Despite 
the.«4angers which still beset us, we were quite happy, 
am seasoned our meal with a little moral philosophy, 
which alifted us unconsciously into infinitely anperior 
beings to the pagans by whom we were surrounded — upon 
whom we now looked down, under the influence of Mo^ 
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ooffea and moral philosophy, with calm contempt, nq^ 
nnmixed with a certain* amount of compassion. The 
Doctor related some experiences he had had amon^ 
people of similar di^osition, hut did not fail to ascrihe 
them, with the wisdom of a man of ripe experiences, to 
the unwise conduct of lAie Arabs and half-castes ; in this 
opinion I unreservedly concur.* 

From Murembwe Point, having finished our coffee 
and ended our discourse on ethics, we proceeded on our 
voyage, steering for Gape Sentakeyi, which, though iiT 
was eight or ten 'miles away,Ve hoped to* make befofe 
dart. The Wajigwana pulled with right good will, but 
ten hours went by, and nighf was drawing near, and we 
were still far from Sentakeyi. As it.was a fine moon- 
light night, and we were fully alive to the dangerous 
position in which we might find ourselves, they consented 
to pull an hour or two more. About 1 t.h., we pulled 
in shore for a deserted spot-'^a clean shelf of sand, 
about thirty feet long by ten deep, ttom which a clay 
bank rose about ten or twelve feet above, while on each 
side there were masses of disintegrated rock. Here 
we thought, that by preserving some degree of silence, 
we might escape observation, and consequent annoyance, 
for a few hours, #hen, being rested, we* might continue 
our journey. Our kettle was boiling f^tea, and tiSe 
men had built a little fire for themselves, and had filled 
their black earthen pot wiidi water for porridge, when 
our look-outs perceived* dark forms creeping towards our 
bivouac. Being hailed, they at once came forward^^g^ 
saluted ns with the native “Wake.” Our guidei^ ex- 
plained that we were Wangwana, and inlended to camp 
until morning, when, if they had anything to sell, we 
•hould be glad to trade with them. They said they were 
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1 :joiced to hear this, and after they had exchanged a few 
words more — during which time we observed that they 
were taking mental notes of the camp— they wont away. 
TTpon leaving, they promised to return in the morning 
with food, and make friends with us. While drinking 
our tea, the look-outs warned u& of the approach of a 
second party, which went through the same process of 
saluting and observing as the first had done. These also 
went away, over-exuberant, as I Jihought, and were 
shortly succeeded by u third party, who came and went 
ns the others had. From all this wb inferred that the 
news was spreading rapidly through the villages about, 
and we had noticed two canoes passing backwards and 
forwards with rather more haste than we deemed usual 
or necessary. We had good cause to be suspicions ; it is 
not customary for people (at least, between Ujiji and 
Zanzibar) to be about visiting and saluting after dark, 
under any pretence; it is not permitted to persons to 
prowl about camp after dark without being shot at ; and 
this going backward and forward, this ostentatious 
exuberance of ’joy at the arrival of a small party of 
Wangwana, which in many parts of Urundi would be 
regarded as a very common event, w|p altogether very 
svspicious. While the Doctor and I were arriving at the 
conclusion thlit those movements were preliminary to or 
significant of hostility, a fourth body, very boisterous 
and loud, came and visited us. Our supper had been by 
this time despatched, and we thought it high time to aci 
.Ttrtourth party having gone with extravagant manifest- 
ations of delight, the men were hurried into the canoe^ 
and, when all were seated, and the look-onts -embarked, 
wo quietly pushed off, but not a moment too soon. As 
the canoe was gliding from the darkened light that 
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Borrotmded us, 1 called the Doctor’s attentiou to sevei;i^ 
dark forms ; some of ^rtiom were crouching behind the 
rocks on our right, and others scrambling over them tO 
obtain good or better positions; at the same time 
people were approaching from the left of our position, in 
the same suspicious wtfy^ ; and directly a voice hailed us 
from the top of the clay batik overhanging the sandy 
shelf Ajh^re we had lately been resting. “ Neatly done,’ 
cried the Doctor, as we were shooting through the water, 
leaving the discomfited Would-be* robbers behind us! 
Here, again, my hand was staybd from plairting a couple 
of good shots, a§ a warning to them in future from molest- 
ing strangers, by the mere pl'esence of the Doctor, who, 
as I thought, if it were actually necessary, would not 
hesitate to give the word. 

After pulling six hotirs more, during which we had 
rounded Gape Sentakeyi, we stopped at the small fishing 
village of Mugeyo, where we were permitted to sleep 
unmolested. At dawn we oontinued'^ur journey, and 
about 8 A.M. arrived at the village of the friendly Mut- 
ware of Magala. We had pulled for eighteen hours at a 
stretch, which, at the rate of two miles and a half per 
hour, would make forty-five miles. Taking bearings 
from our camp at Gape Magala, one of ‘the most promii- 
nent points in travelling north from Ujij^^^e found that 
the large island of Muzimu, which h|d been in sight ever 
since rounding Gape Banglte, near Ujiji Bunder, bore 
about south-south-west^ and that the western shore had 
considerably approached to the eaetem; the breadthoit. 
the lake being at thie point aboi(t eight or ten miles. 
We had a good view of the western highlands,* which 
seemed to be of an average height, about 3,000 feet above 
tlie lahe. Luhanga Beak, rising a little to tbe north oi 
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W^st from Magala, might be about 500 feet higher; 
and Sumburizi, a little north of Luhanga, where lived 
Uruta, Sultan of Urira, the country opposite to this 
ps^t of TJrundi, about 300 feet hij^er than the neigh- 
bouring heights. Northward from Magala Gape the lake 
streamed away between two chairs of mountains; both 
meeting in a point about thirty miles north of us. 

The Warundi of Magala were very civil, and profound 
starers. They flocked around the tent door, and most 
f)ertinaciously gazed on us, as if we were subjects of most 
intense interest, but liable to sudden and eternal depar- 
ture. The Mutware came to see us late in the afternoon, 
dressed with great pomp. ' He turned out to be a boy 
whom 1 had noticed in the crowd of gazers for his good 
looks and flne teeth, which he showed, being addicted to 
laughing continually. There was no mistaking him, 
though he was now ^corated with many ivory ornaments* 
with necklaces, and with heavy brass bracelets and iron 
wire anklets. Our admiration of him was reciprocated ; 
and, in return for our two doti of cloth and a fundo 
of samsam, he gave a fine fat and broad-tailed sheep, 
and a pot of milk. In ohr condition both were extremely 
acceptable. 

, At Magala we heard of a war raging between 
Mukamba, f6r^ whose country we were bound, and 
Warumashanya, a Saltan of an adjoining district; and 
we were advised that, unless we intended to assist one of 
these chiefs against the other, it would bo better for us to 
But, as we had started to solve the problem of the 
Eusii^i Biver, such considerations had no weight with. us. 

On the eighth morning from leaving Ujyi we .bade 
farewell to the hospitable people of Magala, and set off 
for Mukamba’s country, which was in view. Sooti after 
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passing the boundary between TJrundi proper, and whaA 
is known as TJsige, a stdhn from the sonth-wost arose ; 
and the fearful yawing of our canoe into the wave trouglf 
warned us from pro^eding further ; so wo turned bBr 
head for Eisuka village, about four miles north, where 
Mugere, in TJsige, begins. ' 

At Eisuka a Mgwana living Vrith Mukamba came to see 
us, and,gfl,ve us details of the war between Mukamba and 
Warumashanya, from which it seemed that these two 
chiefs were continually at loggerheads. It is a tamo way* 
of fighting, after all. One chief mokes a faid into the 
other’s country, .and succeeds in making off with a herd 
of cattle, killing one or two mftn who have been surprised. 
Weeks, or perhaps months elapse before the other re- 
taliates, and effects a capture in a similar way, and then a 
balance is struck in which neither is the gainer. Seldom' 
do they attack each other with courage and hearty good- 
will, the constitution of the African * being decidedly 
against any such energetic warfare. 

This Mgwana, further, upon being questioned, gave- 
us information far more interesting, viz., about the Kusizi. 
He told us positively, with the air of a man who knew all 
about it, and as if anybody who doubted him might well 
be set down as an egregious ass, that the Eusizi Bives 
flowed out of the lake, away to Suna’s (Ml^’s) country. 

“ Where else could it flow to ?” he qsked. The Doctor 
was inclined to believe it, or, perhaps he was more inclined 
to let it rest as stated uxftil our own eyes should confirm 
it. I was more inclined to doubt, as I told the Doctotk^. 
first, it was too good to be true ; second, the fellow «ras 
too enthusiastic upon a subject that could not pSssibly 
interest him. His “ Barikallahs ” and “ Inshallahs ” were 
for too fervid ; his answers too much in accordance wi^ 

2 B 
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■car wishes. The Doctor laid great stress on the report 
of a Mgwana he met far south, ‘Who stated that the grand- 
‘ father or father of Bumanika, present King of Karagwah, 
illid thonght of excavating the bed^f the Kitangule Biver, 
in order that his canoes might go to TJjiji to open a trade. 
From this, I imagine, coinciding* as it did with his often- 
oxpressed and present finh belief that the waters of the 
Tanganika had an outlet somewhere, the Doctor was 
partial to the report of the Mgwana; but as we proceed 
,wo shall see how all tthis will end. * 

On the ninth morning from Ujiji, about two hours after 
sunrise, we passed the broad delta of the Mugere, a river 
which gives its name alstf to the district on the eastern 
shore ruled ov^])»by Mukamba. We had come directly 
opposite the most southern of its three mouths, when wo 
found quite a difference in the colour of the water. An 
almost straight line, drawn east and west from the mouth 
would serve weH to mark off the difference that existed 
between the w/<'Ws. On the south side was pure water 
of a light green, on the north side it was muddy, and the 
current could be distinctly seen flowing north. Soon after 
passing the first mouth we came to a second, and then a 
third mouth, each only a few yaurds broad, but each discharg- 
•ing sufficient water to permit our following the line of the 
currents seVc^val rods north beyond the respective mouths. 

Beyond the third mouth of &e Mugere a bend disclosed 
itself, with groups of villa^s beyond on its bank. These 
wore Mukamba’s, and in one or them lived Mukamba, the 
^^lef. The natives had yet never seen a white man, and, 
of* course, as soon as we landed we were surrounded by a 
large concourse, aU armed with long spears — the only 
weapon visible amongst them save a club-stick, and here 
and there -a hatchet. 
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We were shown into a hnt, which the Doctor antf I 
shared between ns. wfiat followed on that day I hajo 
but a dim recollecti^^, having been struck down by fever 
— the first since leaving Unyanyembe* I dimly recollect 
trying to make out what age Mukamba might be^ and 
noting that he was g<fod-looking withal, and kindly-dis- 
posed towards lis. And during the intervals of agony 
and unconsciousness, I saw, or fancied I saw, Livingstone’s 
form moving towards me, and felt,' or fancied I felt, 
Livingstone’s hadd tenderly /eelihg my hot head and 
limbs. I had sufiered several fevers between Bagamoyo 
and Unyanyembe, without anything or anybody to relievo 
me of the tedious racking headache and pain, or to illumine 
the dark and gloomy prospect^ whiclf must necessarily 
surround the bedside of the sick and solitary traveller. 
But though this fever, having enjoyed immunity from it 
for three months, was more severe than usual, I did not 
much regret its occurrence, since I became the recipient 
of the very tendei* and fatherly kindnos^p of the good man 
whose companion"! now found myself. 

The next morning, having recovered slightly from the 
fever, when Mukamba came with a present of an ox, a 
sheep, and a goat, I was able to attend to the answers 
which he gave to the questions about the^Eusizi Kiv8r 
and the head of the lake. The ever cheeiAil and enthusi- 
astic Mgwana was there also, and •he was not a whit 
abashed, when, through him, the chief told us that the 
Eusizi, joined by the Euanda, or Luanda, at a distance of 
two days* journey by water, or one day by land from fIRr 
head of the lake, flowed into the lake. , ^ 

Thus our hopes, excited somewhat by the positive and 
repeated assurianefes that the river flowed out away towards 
EAtagwah, collapsed as speedily as they were* raised, • 

2 E 2 
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'' We paid Mukamba the honga, consisting of nine doti 
4 nd nine fundo of samsam, lunghio, muzurio n’zige. The 
printed handkerchiefs, which I had in abundance at 
Unyanyembe, would have gone well nere. After receiving 
his present, the chief introduced his son, a tall youth of 
eighteen or thereabouts, to^the Doctor, as a would-be son 
of the Doctor ; but, with a good-natured laugh, the Doctor 
scouted all such relationship with him, as it was instituted 
»nly for the purpose of drawing more cloth out of him. 
Mukamba took it in* good and 'did not insist on 
getting more. 

Our second evening at Mukamba’s, Suai, the Doctor’s 
servant, got gloriously drunk, through the chiefs liberal 
and profuse gifts bf pombe. Just at dawn next morning 
I was awakened by hearing several sharp, crack-like 
sounds. I listened, and 1 found the noise was in our hut. 
It was caused by the Doctor, who, towards midnight, had 
felt some one come and lie down by his side on the same 
bed, and, thinking it was me, he had kindly made room, 
and laid down on the edge of the bed. But in the morning, 
feeling rather cold, he had been thoroughly awakened, 
and, on rising oii his elbow to see who his bed-fellow was, 
ho discovered, to his great astonishment, that it was no 
other than h|s black servant, Susi, who taking possession 
of his blankets, and folding them about himself most 
selfishly, was occupying almost the whole bed. The 
Doctor, with that gentleness chapmteristic of him, instead 
of taking a rod, had contented himself with slapping Susi 
the back, saying, “ Get up, Susi, will you ? You are 
in my bed. How dare you, sir, get drunk in this way, 
after I have told you so often not to. €tet up. You 
won’t ? Take that, and thai, and that.” Still Susi slept 
and grunted ; so the slapping continued, until even Susi’a 
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thick hide began to feel it, and he ^as thoroughly awakeng4 
to the sense of his want of devotion and sympathy for his 
master in the usurping of even his masters bed. Sum 
looked very much Arestfallen after this exime of Jiis 
infirmity before the little master,” as I was called. 
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• 

Tho next day at dna^ — jfukaxnta having come to bid 
ns good-bye, and requested that as soon as we reach^ his 
brother Bnhinga, whose country was at the head of oh* 
lake, we would SMid our canoe back for him, and thit in 
the meanwhile we should leave two of our men wim him, 
with their guns, to help defend him in case Warumashanya 
should attack him as soon as we were gone— we embarked 
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pulled across. In n&ie liours we had arrived at the 
head of the lake in Mugihewa, tiie country of Buhinga, 
Mukamha’s elder brother. In looking back to where we 
had. come from we perceived that we 'had made a diagonal 
cut across from south-east to north-west, instead of having 
made a direct east and west course ; or, in other words, 
from Mugere — which was at least ten miles from the 
northernmost point of the eastern shore— we had come to 
Mugihewa, situated at the Northernmost point of the western 
Siiore. Had we continued along the et^ern shore, and so 
rotind the northeni!»ilide of 'the l9l^','iiM^^6hould have passed 
by Mukanigi, the c0tilWy^i^1ffarui£l|e^n^ and Usumbura 
of Simveh, his ally and friend. BiH^ymaiing a diagonal 
course, as just des^hed, we hod at the extreme 

head of the lake wii^yittb'Uiy 
The country in we ijow feond -ourselves, Mugi- 
hewu, is situated delta of the Busizi Biver. It is 
an extremely flat “dtJUntryi the highest part of»which is 
not ten feet above the lAke, with numerous depressions in 
it overgrown witB the rankest of matete-grass asd^the 
tallest of pa|)yrus, and pond-like hollows, fllledyWithfih^ 
stagnant water, which mnit malaria wholesale. 
herds of cattle are reared on it; for where the- gredili^ ^ 
not covered with marshy plants it produces rich, sweet- 
grass. The sheep and goats, especially the former, arc 
always in good Condition ; and though they are not to be 
compared with English or American sheep, they are the 
finest I have seen in Africa. Numerous villages are seen 
on this la^d' because the intervening spaces are not 
occupied ivith the rank and luxuriant jungle common in 
other parts of Africa. Were it not for t]be Euphorbia 
kolquall of Abyssinia— which some onief has eaus^ to be 
planted as a defenos round the TiilageB*-<me might- sea 
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from ouo end of Mugihe^a to the other. The waters 
along the head of the lak% from the western to the eastdfu 
shores, swarm with crocodiles. From the banks, I conute^ 
ten heads of crocodiles, and the Busizi, we were told, ]g;^s 
full of them. 

Bnhinga, who came ^ see ns soon after we had taken 
np onr quarters in his village„was a most amiahlo' man, 
who always contrived to see something that excited his 
risibility ; though older by five or six years perhaps — ^he 
said he was a hund/ed years old — than Mukamba, he was* 
not half no dignified, nor regarded with so rguch admirta- 
tion by his people as his younger brother. Buhinga had a 
better knowledge, however, of the country than Mukamba, 
and an admiri^le memory, and was able to impart his 
knowledge of the country intelligently. After he had 
done the honours as chief to us-^presented us with an ox 
and a sheep, milk and honey — we were; not backward in 
endeavouring to elicit os much infmrn^tion as possible 
out of him. ‘ • 

The summary of the information derived from Buhinga 
may be stated as follows : 

The country bordering the head of. the lake from 
Urundi proper, on the eastern shore, to Uvira on the 
western, is divided into the following ' distriote : let. 
Mugere, governed by Mukamba, through which issued 
into the- lake the small rivers of Mugerf and' Mpanda. 
2nd. Mukanigi, governed ahy Wanimashanya, which 
occupied the wWe of tibe north-eastern head of the lake, 
through which issued into the lake the small riveis of 
Earindwa and Mug^ wa-Kanigi. %rd. On the eaq^eru 
half the district, at the head of the lake, was Usumbura, 
governed by ^mveh, ally and friend of Wartfmaehanyt^ 
extending to the eastmm bank of the Busizi. 4th. Com* 
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mencing from the westerQ bank of the Bnsizi, to the 

ekireme north-western head of t^Jie lake, was Mugihewa — 

Jtohinga’s country. 5th. From Uvira on the west, 

running north past Mugihewa, and .overlapping it on the 

north side as far as the bills of Ghamati, was Buwenga, 

also a country governed by Mukamba. Beyond Buwenga, 

from the hills of Ghamati^ to the Buanda Biver, was the 

country of Ghamati. West of Buwenga, comprising all 

the mountains for two days’ journey in that direction, 

•was Uashi. These are the smaller sub-divisions of what 

#• 

is commonly^ known as Buwenga and Usige. Buwenga 
comprises the countries of Buwenga and Mugihewa; 
Usige, the countries of Usupibura, Mukaniigi, and Mugere. 
But all these countries are only part and parcel of Urundi, 
which comprises all that country bordering the lake from 
Mshala Biver, on the eastern shore, to Uvira, on the 
western, extending over ten days’ journey direct north 
from the head of the lake, and one month in a north- 
eastern direction • to Murukuko, the capital of Mwezi, 
Sultan of all Urtfndi. Direct north of Urundi is Buanda ; 
also a very large country. 

The Busizi Biver — according to Buhinga — rose near a 
lako called Eivo, which he said is as long as from Mugi-' 
hawa to Mugere, and as broad as from Mugihawa to 
Warumashanya’s country, or, say eighteen miles in length 
by about eight* in breadth. The lake is surrounded by 
mountains on the Nrestem |md northern sides: on the 
south-western side of one of these mountains issues the 
Busj^i — at first a small rapid stream ; but as it proceeds 
tSu’ards the lake it receives the rivers Eagunissi, ^boran, 
Moh'irq, Nyamagana, Nydhagunda, Buviro^ BofiibOt Ea- 
vimvira, Myove, Buhuha, Mukindu, Sange, Bnbirud, 
Kiriba, and, lastly, the Buanda Biver, which seems to be 
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the largest of them all. Eivo bahe is so called from the 
country in which it is equated. On one side is MututUbi 
(probably the Utumbi of Speke and Baker), on the we|t 
ie Boanda ; on the eAst is Urundi. The name of the chief 
of Eivo is Ewansibnra. 

After so many minute details about the Biver Busizi, 
it only remained for us to see^it. On the second morning 
of our arrival at Mugihewa we mustered ten strong 
paddleTs, and set out to explore the head of the lake and 
the mouth of the^'Busizi. Wo found that the northern 
bead of the lake ^was indented with sevep broad bays, 
each from one and a half to three miles broad ; that long 
broad spits of* sand, overgrpwn with matote, separated 
each bay from the other. *Tbu first, starting from west 
to east, at the broadest part, to the* extreme southern 
point of Mugihewa, was about three miles broad, and 
served as a line of demarcation between Mukamba’s 
district of Buwenga and Mugihewa of Buhiuga ; it was 
also two miles deep. The second bay was a mile from 
the southern extremity of Mugihewa t(f Buhinga’s village 
at the head of the bay, and it was a mile across to another 
spit of sand which was terminated by a small island. 
The third bay stretched for nearly a mile to a long spit, 
at the end of which was another island, one and a quarter 
mile in length, and was the western side of the fourth 
bay, at ■ the head of which was the delA of the Busizi. 

fourth bay, at its bqfw, was About three miles in 
depth, and penetrated bftlf a mile further inland than any 
o&er. Soundings indicated six feet deep, and the^same 
depth was kept to within a few' hundred yards of the 
principal month of the Busizi. The current n^s* very 
sluggidi; not more than a mile an hour. •Though we 
eOBstantly kept our binocular searching for the river, we 
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could not see the main clfannel until within 200 yards of 
itj^itild then only by watching by* what outlet the fishing 
canoes came ouL The bay at this point had narrowed , 
fro^p two miles to about 200 yards in* breadth. Inyiting 
a canoe to show us the way, a small flotilla of canoes 
preceded us, from the sheer curiosity of their owners. 
\Ve followed, and in a few^inutes were ascending the 
stream, which was very rapid, though but about ten 
yards wide, and very shallow; not more than tw^o feet 
deep. We ascended about half a mile, the current being 
very strong, frpm six to eight miles an hour, and quite 
far enough to observe the nature of the stream at its 
embouchure. Wo could see .that it widened and spread 
out in a myriad of channels, rushing by isolated clumps 
of sedge and matete grass ; and that it had the appears 
ance of a swamp. We had ascended the central, or main 
channel. The western channel was about eight yards 
broad. We observed, after we had returned to the,hay, 
that the oasternmo^ channel was about six yards broad, 
and about ten fe8t deep, bui very sluggish. We had 
thus examined each of its three mouths, and settled. all 
doubts as to the Busizi being an effluent or influent. .It 
was not necessary to ascend higher, there being. nothing 
about the river itself to repay exploration of it. . 

'The question, “Was the Busizi an. effluent or an iu>- 
fluent ?” was angered for ever.. There was now no doubt 
any more on that polht. .In .«ize. it was. not to be. com* 
pared with the Malagarazi Bivei^ neither .is it, oc. can it.> 
be, nayigable for anything but tiie smallest canoes. The 
oif^ thing remarkable'" about it is. that it abounds in 
crocoi^ilq^, but not one hippopotamus was seen; which 
may be taken as another evidence of its eballowness. The 
bays to the east of the Busizi are of the same oonfomta'- 
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tion as those on the west.' Carnally judging from the 
width of the several hays ^m point to point, and of tl!e 
several spits which separate them, the breadth of the lake* 
may be said to be abdht twelve or fourteen miles, 
we contented ourselves with simply looking at the con- 
formation, and the meeting of the eastern and wedtern 
ranges, we should have said ^hat the lake ended in a 
point, as Captain Speke has sketched it on his map. But 
its expli^ration dissolved that idSa. Ghamati Hill is the 
extreme northern t/rmination of the western range, and <■ 
seems, upon a superficial examination, to abu| against the 
Bamuta mountains of the eastern range, which are oppo- 
site Ghamati ; but a valley abqnt a mile in breadth sepa- 
rates the two ranges, and through this valley the Busizi 
flows towards the lake.* Though Ghamati terminates 
the western range, the eastern range continues for miles 
beyond, north-westerly. After its issue from this broad 
gorge, the Busizi runs semningly in a Inroad and mighty 
stream, through a wide alluvial plain, its own formation, 
in a hundred channels, until, approachfhg the lake, it 
flows into it by three channels only, as above described. 

I should not omit to state here, that though the 
Doctor and I have had to contend against the strong 
current of the Busizi Biver, as it flowed swift and strong 
iRio the Tanganika, the Doctor still adheres to th^ 
conviction that, whatever part the Busifi plays, there 
must be an outlet to the Tanganika sfimewhere, from the 
fact t^t all fresh- water Jakes have outlets. The Doctor 
■ ' ** ' ■ > < 

* After the patient investigation of the iS^orth end of the Lake, and* 
satisfying ourselves by observation that the Rusizi raf into 

the Lake, the native rumor whiph Sir Samuel Baker brougne homo 
that the Tangani&i and tlie Albert KTanz:^ have a water connection 
itSl fi&ds tnahy bdievenr " 
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is able to state his opinions and reasons far better than 
Pcan find for him; and, lest misconstrue the subject, 
} shall leave it until he has an opportunity to explain 
them himself ; which his great knowledge of Africa will 
enable him to do with advantage. 

One thing is evident to me, and I believe to the Doctor, 
that Sir Samuel Baker wj[ll have to curtail the Albert 
N’Yanza by one, if not two degrees of latitude. That 
well-known traveller has drawn his lake far hito the 
...territory of the Warundi, while Buanda has been placed 
0 £ the easterp side ; whereas a large portion of it, if not 
all, should be placed north of what he has designated on 
his map as Usige. The information of such an intelligent 
man as Buhinga is not to be despised ; for, if Lake Albert 
came within a hundred miles of the Tanganika, he would 
surely have heard of its existence, even if he had not seen 
it himself. Originally he came from Mutumbi, and he 
has travelled from that country into Mugihewa, the 
district he now governs. He has seen Mwezi, the great 
King of Urundi,‘-and describes him as a man about forty 
years old, and as a very good man. 

Our work was now done ; there was nothing more to 
detain us at Mugihewa. Buhinga had been exceedingly 
kind, and given us one ox after another to butcher and 
eat. Mukamba had done the same. Their women had 
supplied us wii^ an abundance of milk and butter, and 
we bad now bountedas supplies of both. 

The Doctor had taken a seizes of observations for 
latitude and longitude ; and Mugihewa was made ont to 
lab in' 3* 19' S. latitude.' 

On ^he 7 th December, early in the morning, we left 
Mugihewa, and rowing past the southern extremity of the 
Katangara Islands, we approached the highlands of XJMhi, 
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near the boundary line between ^ukamba’s country 
Uvira. The boundary Mne is supposed to be a wide 
rayine, in the depths^of which is a grove of tall, beautiful* 
and straight-stemmed trees, out of which the notives 
make their canoes. 

Passing Kanyamabengu River, which issues into the 
lake close to the market-ground of Kirabula, the extreme 
point of Burton and Speke’s explorations of the Tan- 
ganika, we steered south along the western shore of the 
lake for half an hour longer to Eavvnba, where we halted* 
to cook breakfast. • * • * 

The village ■vjhere lived Mruta, the King of Uvira, was 
in sight of our encampment, ftnd as we observed parties 
of men ascending and descending thes mountains much 
more often than we thought augured good to ourselves, 
we determined to continue on our course south. Besides, 
there was a party of disconsolate-looking Wajiji here, who 
had been plundered only a few days before our arrival, for 
attempting, as the Wavira believed, to* ^vade the honga 
payment. Such facts as these, and our knowledge of 
the general state of insecurity in the country, resulting 
from the many wars in which the districts of tho 
Tanganika were engaged, determined ui* not to halt at 
Kavimba. , 

We embarked quickly in our boat before the Wavira 
had collected themselves, and headed south against a 
strong gale, which came driving down on us from the 
south-west. After a hthrd pull of about two hours in the 
teeth of the storm, which was rapidly rising^j we pointed 
the head of the boat into a little quiet cove, sjmost 
hidden in tall reeds, and disembarked for the nigM. 

Cognizant of the dangers which surrounded us, knowing 
that savage and implacable man was the wor^ft enemy w» 
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Il^ad to fear, we employed our utmost ener^es in the 
construction of a stout fence of thorn bushes, and then 
sat down to supper after our work was done, and turned 
sleep ; but not before we had posted watchmen to 
guard our canoe, lest the daring thieves of Uvira might 
abstract it, in which case we should have been in a pretty 
plight, and in moat unenviable distress. 

At daybreak, leaving Eukumba Point after ouj; humble 
breakfast of coffee, cheese, and dourra cakes was de- 
spatched, we steered south once mere. Our hres had 
attracted the notice of the sharp-eyed and suspicious 
fishermen of Eukumba; but our precq,utions and the 
vigilant watch we had set before retiring, had proved an 
effectual safeguai;d against the Eivira thieves. 

The western shores of the lake as we proceeded were 
loftier, and more bold than the wooded heights of Urundi 
and bearded knolls of Ujiji. A back ridge — the vanguard 
of the mountains which riso beyond — disclosed itself 
between the serrated tops of the front line of mountains, 
which rose to a Sieight of from 2,500 to 3,000 feet above 
the lake. Within the folds of the front line of mountains 
rise isolated hills of considerable magnitude, precipitous 
and abrupt, but scenically very picturesque. ■ The greater 
part of these hills have the rounded and smooth top, or 
are tubularly summited. The ridge enfolding these hills 
shoots out, a^ intervals, promontorial projections of 
gradual sloping outlines, which on the map 1 have 
designated capes, or points. ‘When rounding these 
points, up went our compasses for the taking of l^arings, 
and observing the diroctioiu of all prominent objects of 
interest. Often these capes are formed by the alluvial 
plains, thfough which we may be sure a river -will be 
found flowing. These pretty ^uvial plains, ^folded on 
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the Bouth, the west, and the nof th by a grand mountain 
arc, present most luxurious and enchanting scenery. ^Phe 
vegetation seems to be of spontaneous giowth. Grroups 
of the Eleeis Guineaflsis palm embowering some dun-Jjjjjwn 
village; an array of majestic, superb growth of mvule 
trees ; a broad extent^covered with vivid green sorghum 
stalks ; parachute<liko tops of mimosa ; a lino of white 
sand, on* which native canoes are drawn far* above the 
reach of the plangent, uneasy surf; fishermen idly re- 
clining in the sUade of a tree;— these are the scenefT 
which reveal thojnselves to nis as we woyagc in dur 
canoe on the Tanganika. When wearied with the ro- 
mance of wild tropic scenes cuch ns these,^ we have but to 
lift our eyes to the great mountain tops looming darkly 
and grandly on our right ; to watch the light pencilling 
of the cirrus, brushing their summits, as it is drifted 
toward the north by the rising wind: to watch the 
changing forms which the clouds assiyne, from the fleecy 
horizontal bars of the cirrus, to thb denser, gloomier 
cumulus, prognosticator of storm and* rain, which soon 
settles into a portentous group — ^Alps above Alps, one 
above another — and we know the storm which was brew- 
ing is at hand, and that it is time to seek shelter. 

Passing Muikamba, we saw several groves of the tall 
mvule tree. As far as Bemba the Wabembe occupy tte 
mountain summits, while the Wavira culffvato the alluvial 
plains along the base and lower slopes of the mountain. 
At Bemba we halted io take in pieces of pipe-clay, in 
accordance with the superstition of the Wajiji^ who 
thought us certain of safe passage and good fortun^ if we 
complied with the ancient custom. « 

Passing Ngovi, we came to a deep bend, ^hich curved 
off to Cape Kabogi at the distance of ten miles. About 
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t^thirds of tlie way We arrived at a group of isletn, 
three in number, all very steep and rocky ; the largest 
tfhout 300 feet in length at the base, and about 200 feet 
in»i!sreadth. Here we made prepanitions to halt for the 
night. The inhabitants of the island were a gorgeously- 
feathered old cock, which was kept as a propitiatory 
offering to the spirit of theasland, a sickly yellow-looking 
thrush, a hammer-headed stork, and two fish-hawks, who, 
finding we had taken possession of what had been re- 
' ligiou.sly reserved for them, took flight to the most 
western island, where froift their perches they continued 
to eve us most solemnly. 

As these islands were with difficulty pronounced by us 
as Kavuuvwch, the Doctor, seeing that they were the 
only objects we were likely to discover, named them the 
“ ‘ New York Herald ’ Islets and, in confirmation of the 
new designation given them, shook hands with me upon 
it. Careful dead-reckoning settled them to be in lat. 3° 
41' S. 

The summit o^' the largest island was well adapted to 
take bearings, and we improved the opportunity, as most 
extensive views of the broad and lengthy lake and sur- 
rounding lines of imposing mountains were attainable, 
^'he Bamata Hills were clearly visible, and bore N.N.E. 
from it ; Katanga Cape, S.£. by S. ; Sentakeyi, E.S.E. ; 
Magala, E. by 1;^. ; south-western point of Mozimu bore 
S., northern point o^ Muzimtp island, S.S.E. 

At dawn on the 9th December we prepared to resume 
our (voyage. Once or twice in the night we had been 
visited by fishermen, but our anxious watchfulness pre- 
vented cany marauding. It seemed to me, however, that 
the people of the opposite shore, who were our vhutors, 
were eagerly watching an opportunity to pounce upon 
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OUT canoe, or take ns bodily for a prey ; and our men 
considerably affected by these thoughts, if wo may judge 
from the hearty good-will with which they rowed awa/ 
from our late encampment. , 

Arriving at Cape Kabogi, we came to the territory of 
the Wasansi. We kneur we were abreast of a different 
tribe by the greeting “ Moholof” which a group of fisher- 
men gave us ; as that of the Wavira was “ Wake,” like 
that of iQrundi, Usige, imd tThha. 

We soon sighted’ Cape Lnvumba-v-a sloping projeotiop 
of a mountain ridge which shof far into th# lake. As a 
storm was brewing, we steered for a snug little cove that 
appeared before a village ; and, drawing our canoe from 
the water, began to set the tent, and make other prepara- 
tions for passing the night. 

As the natives appeared quiet and civil enough, we saw 
no reason to suspect that they entertained any hostility 
to Arabs and Wangwana. Accordingly we had our 
breakfast cooked, and as usual laid down /or an afternoon 
nap. I soon fell asleep, and was dreaming away in my 
tent, in happy oblivion of the strife and contention that 
had risen since I had gone to sleep, wheir 1 heard a voice 
hailing me with, “ Master, master t get upT, quick. Here 
is a fight going to begin 1” I sprang up, and snatching* 
my revolver belt from the gun-stand, ^Iked outside. 
Surely, there appeared to be oonsidera}>le animus between 
the several factions ; betweeif a noisy, vindictive-looking 
set cff natives of the one ^t, and our people of the other 
part. Seven or. eight of our people had taken reftige 
behind the canoe, and had their loaded guns dialf 
pointing at the passionate mob, which was momentarily 
inorearing in numbers, but I could not see tlie Doctor 
anywhere. 
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‘‘Whore is the Doctor?” I asked. 

“*fle has gone over that hiP., sir, with his compass,” 
baid Selim. 

“Anybody with him ?” 

“ Susi and Chumah.” 

“ l?ou, Bombay, send two men pff to warn the Doctor, 
and tell him to hurry up here.” 

But just at this period the Doctor and his two men 
appeared on the brow of the hill, looking down in a most 
“ complacent manner i}pon the serio-couiic scene that the 
li'ttle basin wherein we Were encamped presented. For, 
indeed, despite the serious aspect of it, there was much 
that was comical blended with it — ^in a naked young man 
who — perfectly dpunk, barely able to stand on his feet — 
was beating the ground with his only loin>cloth, scream- 
ing and storming away like a madman; declaring by 
this, and by that, in his own choice language, that no 
Mgwana or Arab,, should halt one moment on the sacred 
soil of Usansi. fiis father, the Sultan, was as inebriated 
as himself, though not quite so violent in his behaviour. 

In the meantime the Doctor arrived upon the scene, 
and Selim had slipped my Winchester rifle, with the mag- 
azine full of cartridges, into my hand. The Doctor 
^calmly asked what was the matter, and was answered by 
the Wajiji guides that the people wished us to leave, as 
they were on hostile terms with the Arabs, because the 
eldest son of the* Sultan ef Muzimu, the large island 
nearly opposite, had been beaten to death by a Balucb, 
named Ehamis, at pjiji, because the j^oung fellow had 
dar^d look into his harem, and ever since peace had been 
brokeCi between the Wasansi and Arabs. 

After consulting with the guides^ the Doctor and 1. 
came to the conclusion that it were better that we ahonld 
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endesTonr to pacify the Sultan by a present, lathej^^i/shan 
tale offence at a drunkeh boy’s extravagant freak. In his 
insane fury he had ^attempted to slash at one of my men 
vrith a billhook he carried, l^is had been takMP-lis a 
declaration of hostilities, and the soldiers wera ready 
enough to engage in»war; but there was no necessity to 
commence fighting with a drunken mob, who could have 
been cleared off the ground with our revolvers alone had ' 
we desired it. 

The Doctor, baring his arm, said to them that he was 
not a Mgwana, or<an Arab ; but a white mftn ; that Arabs 
and Wangwan^ had no Such color as we had. Wo were 
white men, different people 'altogether from those whom 
they were accustomed to see : that no black men had ever 
suffered injury from white mem This seemed to produce 
great effect, for after a little gentle persuasion the 
drunken youth, and his no less inebriate sire, were 
induced to sit down to talk quietly; In their convex’* 
sation with us, they frequently referred to Mombo, the 
eon of Eisesa, Sultan of Mnzimu, who was brutally 
murdered. “ Yes, brutally murdered I” they exclaimed 
several times, in their own tongue; illustrating, by a 
faithful pantomime, how the unfortunate youth had died. 

Livingstone continued talking with them in a mild, 
paternal way, and their loud protestatiojjxs against Arab 
cruelty were about to subside, w^en the old Sultan 
sudde^y rose up and begait to pace about in an excited 
manner, and in one of his perambulations deliberately 
slashed his leg with the sharp blade of his speai^ and 
then excladmed that the Wangwana had wounded him ! 

At this cry ong half of tiie mob hastily tqpk A flight, 
but one old woman, who mirried a strong staff with a 
oarved lizard’s body <»t its top, commenced to abuse the 

2 F 2 
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chie4, with all the power of her voluble tongue, charging 
him with a desire to have theft all killed, and other 
women joined in with her in advisii^ him to be quiet, 
and o'JLcpt the present we were willing to give. 

But it is evident that there was little needed to cause 
all men present in that little bellow to begin a most 
sanguinary strife. The gentle, patient bearing of the 
Doctor had more effect than anything else in making all 
forbear bloodshed, while there was left the least chance of 
an amicable settlement; and in the end rt prevailed. The 
Saltan and his'son were bo^h sent on their way rejoicing. 

While the Doctor conversed with them, and endeavoured 
to calm their fierce passions* I had the tent struck, and 
the canoes launched, and the baggage stowed, and when 
the negotiations had concluded amicably, I begged the 
Doctor to jump into the boat, as this apparent peace was 
simply a lull before a storm ; besides, said I, there are 
two or three cowat^jly creatures in the boat, who, in case 
of another disturbance, would not scruple to leave both of 
us here. 

From Gape Luvumba, about 4.30 fji. we commenced 
pulling across ; at 8 P.H. we were abreast of Gape Panza, 
the northern extremity of the island of Muzimn ; at 6 a.u. 
we were southward of Bikari, and pulling for Mukungu, 
in Urundi, at wjiich place we arrived at 10 ajl, having 
been seventeen hours and a half in crossing the lake, 
which, computing at two mites an hour, may be said to 
be thirty>five miles direct breadth* and a little more than 
fortyHhree miles from Gape Luvumba. 

On' the 11th of December, after seven hours’ pullings 
we arrfVed.at picturesque S^i again on the 12th, at 
the pretty cove of Kiasanga; and at 11 aji. we had 
rounded past Bangwe, and Ujyi was befote us. 
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We entered the port very J5[uietly, without the u^ual 
firing of guns, as we were short of powder and balff As 
we landed, our soldiers and the Arab magnates came *10 
the water’s edge to'greet us, 

Mabruki had a rich budget toT relate to us, of what had 
occurred during our absence. This faithful man, left 
behind in charge of tivingslone’s house, had done most 
excellently. Kalulu had scalded himself, and had a. 
frightful raw sore on his chest in consequence. Mabruki 
had locked up Bifarora in chains for wounding one of thft 
asses. Bilali, the stuttering* coward, a hully of women, 
had caused a tumult in the market-place, and had been 
sharply belaboured with the stick by Mabruki. And, 
above all most welcome, was a letter 1 received from the 
American Consul at Zanzibar, dated June 11th, containing 
telegrams from Paris as late as April 22nd of the same 
year ! Poor Livingstone exclaimed, And I have none. 
What a pleasant thing it is to hav^ a real and good 
friend!” 

Our voyage on the Tanganika had lasted twenty-eight 
days, during which time we had traversed over 303 miles 
of water. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

OUR JOURNEY FROM UJIJI TO UNYANYEMBE. 

We felt c[iiito at home ■when Yre sat down on our black 
bear-skin, gay P<^rsian carpet and clean new mats, to rest 
with our backs to tbs wall, s^ping our tea with the air 
of comfortable men, and chat over the incidents of the 
‘‘ picnic,” as Livingstone per8iBte^ in calling our journey 
to the"" Kusizi. It seemed as if old times, which we loved 
to redaU, had come back again, though our house was 
humble enough in its aspect, and our servants were only 
naked barbarians ; but it was near this house that I had 
met. him — Livingstone — after that eventful march from 
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Unyanyembc ; it was on this sade veranda that I liston^ed 
to that wonderful story of his about those far, enchaf^ing 
regions west of the ^ake Tanganika ; it was in this sanns 
spot that I first became acquainted with him ; aq^^^aver 
since my admiration has been growing for him, and I feel 
elated when he inforsyj me that he must go to tJnya- 
nyembe under my escort, and a^ my expense. The old mud 
walls and 'the bare rafters, and the ancient thatched roof, 
and this queer-looking old veranda, will have an historical 
interest for me while 1 live, and sp, while I can, I have* 
taken pains and iminortalized the humble old bnilding by 
a sketch. 

I have just said that my*admiration for Livingstone 
has been growing. This is true. The man that 1 was 
about to interview so calmly and complacently, as 1 would 
interview any prominent man with the view of specially 
delineating Ids nature, or detailing his opinions, has 
conquered me. I had intended to interview him, report 
in detail what he said, picture his lil'e and his figure, 
then bow him my “ au revoir" and march back. That 
he was specially ^sagreeable and brusque in his manner, 
which would make me quarrel with him immediately, was 
firmly fixed in my mind. 

But Livingstone — true, noble Christian, generous; 
hearted, .frank man — acted like a hero, invited me to 
his house, said he was glad to see me, find got well on 
purpose to prove the truth ef his statement, “ You have 
brought new life unto *iue and when 1 fell sick with 
the remittent ^ver, hovering between life and death, he 
attended me like a iiither, and we have now been together 
for more than a montL i 

Can you wonder, then, that I like this manf whose taco 
is the reflex of his natue, whose heart is essentially all 
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goodnesB, whose aims ure so high, that I break out 
iinjrfcttiously sometimes : “ But jour family, Doctor, they 
yrould like to see you, oh ! so much. Let me tempt you 
to come home with me. I promise' to carry you every 
foot oi the way to the cDast. You shall hare the finest 
donkey to ride that is in Unyanyembe. Your wants — 
you have but to hint them, and \hey shall be satisfied. 
Let the sources of the Nile go — do you come home and 
rest ; then, after a year’s rest, and restored heidth, you 
' can return and finish what yon have to do.” 

But ever t^,6 answet wa«, “ No, I should like to see my 
family very much indeed. My children’s letters affect 
me intensely ; but I most npt go home ; Tmust finish my 
task. It is only the want of supplies that has detained 
me. I should have finished the discovery of the Nile by 
this, by tracing it to its connection' with either Baker’s 
Lake, or Petheriok’s branch of the Nile. If I had only 
gone one month further, I could have said, ' the work is 
done.’” * 

Some of these* men who had turned the Doctor back 
from his interesting discoveries were yet in Ujiji, and 
had the G-overnment Enfield rifles in their hands, which 
they intended to retain until their wages had been paid 
to them ; but as they had received $60 advance each at 
Zanzibar from the English Consul, with the understanding 
entered into by contract that- they should follow their 
master wherever her require^ them to go ; and as they 
had not only not gone where ^they were required to 
proceed with him, but had baffled and thwarted him, it 
was preposterous that a few men shoulE triumph over 
the D^tor, by keeping the arms given .to'liim by the 
Bombay Government. I had listened to the Arab sheikhs, 
friends of the Doctor, advising them in mild tones to give 
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them ap ; I had witnessed the matinecr’s stubbornness ; 
and it was then, on the bprzani of Sayd bin Majid’s bsrtCso, 
that I took advantage to open my mind on the subject, 
not only for the benefit of the stubborn slaves, but also 
for the benefit of the Arabs ; and to tell them tharTt was 
well that I had found Livingstone alive, for if they bad 
but injured a hair of Ifis head, I should have gone back 
to the coast, to return with a party which would enable 
me to &venge him. I had been waiting to see Living- 
stone’s guns returned fb him every day, hoping that I* 
should not have to use force ; but ^rhen a ^onth or more 
had elapsed, and slill the arms had not been returned, I 
applied for permission to tajpo them, which was granted. 
Susi, the gallant servant of Lr. Livingstone, was imme- 
diately despatched with about a dozen armed men to 
recover them, and in a few minutes we had possession of 
them without further trouble. 

The Doctor had resolved to accom|>any me to Unya- 
nyembe, in order to meet his stores, which had been 
forwarded from Zanzibar, November IslP, 1870. As I had 
charge of the escort, it was my duty to study well the 
several routes to Unyanyembe from l^iji. 1 was suffi- 
cttt;?,tly aware of the difficulties and the responsibilities 
attached, to me while escorting such a man. Besides, my 
own per^al feelings were involved in the case. S 
Livingstone came to any harm throngheany indiscretion 
of mine while he was with^me, it vnmld immediately be 
-.said, “ Ah I had he nq|; accompanied Stanley, he would 
have been alive now.” 

I took out &y chart — ^the one 1 had made myself — in 
which I had perfect faith, and I sketched out a routeVhich 
would enable us to rmch Unyanyembe without' paying 
a single cloth as tribute, and without encountering any 
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worse thing than a jungle, by which we conld avoid all 
th^li^avinza and the plundering^ ahha. This peaceable, 
secure route led by water, south, ^along the coast of 
Uk^anga and Ukawendi, to Cape Tongwo. Arriving at 
Cape Tongwe, I should *be opposite the village of Itaga, 
Sultan Imrera, in the district of ^Eusawa of Ukawendi ; 
after which we should strijce my old road, which I had 
traversed from Unyanyembe, when bound for Ujiji. I 
explained it to the Doctor, and he instantly recognised its 
•feasibility and securi^; and if I Btl;uck Imrera, as I 
proposed to it would demonstratq.whether my chart 
was correct or not. 

We arrived at Ujiji from x)ur tour of discovery, north 
of the Tanganika^ December 13th ; and from this date 
the Doctor commenced writing his letters to his nume- 
rous friends, and to copy into his mammoth Letts’s 
Diary, from his field books, the valuable information 
he had acquired during his years of travel south and 
west of the Tan^anika. I sketched him while sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves in the veranda, with his Letts’s Diary 
on his knee ; and the likeness on the frontispiece is an 
admirable portrait of him, because the artist who has 
assisted me, has with an intuitive eye, seen the defects 
in my own sketch ; and by this I am enabled to restore 
him to the reader’s view exactly as I saw him — as he 
pondered on wUat he had witnessed during his long 
marches. * • 

Soon after my arrival at Ujiji) he had rushed to his 
papei; and indited a letter to James Gordoi^Bennett, Esq., 
wherein he recorded his thanks : and after he had finished 
it, I as^d him to add the word “Junior” tp it, as it was 
young Mr. Bennett to whom he was indebted. 1 thought 
the letter admirable, and requested the Doctor not to add 
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another word to it. The feelings &f his heart had found 
expression in the grateful crords he had written ; andfi I 
judged Mr. Bennett rightly, I knew ho would bo satisfied* 
with it. For it was not the geographical news he ^ced 
BO much about, as the grand fact of Livingstone’s l^ing 
alive or dead. 

In this letter part of Decen^er he was writing letters 
to his children, to Sir Boderick Murchison, and to Lord 
Granville^ He had intended to have written to the Earl 
of Clarendon, but i/ was my sad task to inform him of 
the death of that dis^nguished nobleman. • 

In the meantime 1 was preparing the Expedition for 
its return march to Unyanyemhe, apportioning the bales 
and luggage, the Doctor’s large tin boxes, and my own 
among my own men ; for I had resolved upon permitting 
the Doctor’s men to march as passengers, because they 
had so nobly performed their duty to their master. 

Sayd bin Majid had left, December for Mirambo’s 
country, to give the black Bonaparte* battle Sot the 
murder of his son Soud in the forests ^f Wilyankuru; 
and he had taken with him 300 stout fellows, armed 
with guns, from TJjiji. The stout'hearted old chief was 
burning with rage and resentment, and a fine warlike 
figure he made with his 7-foot gun. Before we had^ 
departed for the Busizi, 1 had wished him Ion voyage, 
and expressed a hope that he would rid the Central 
African world of the tyrant Mirambo. * 

On the 20th of December the rainy season was ushered 
in with heavy , rain, thunder, lightning, and hail;, the 
thermometer falling to 66° Fahrenheit. The evenij^ of 
this day I was attacked with, urticaria, or " nettle grash,” 
for the third time since arriving in Africa, and I sufiered 
a woeful sickness; and it was the forerunner of an attack 
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of remitteut fever, which lasted four days. This is ths 
malignant type, which has proved fatal to so many 
oAfrican travellers on the Zambezi, the White Nile, the 
Congo, and the Niger. The head throbs, the pulses bound, 
the heart struggles painfully, while the sufferer’s thoughts 
are in a strange world, such only as a sick man’s fancy can 
create. This was the fourth attack of fever since the 
day I met Livingstone. The excitement of the march, 
and the high hope which my mind constantly nourished, 
had kept my body almost invincible against an attack of 
fever while advancing towards Ujiji ; but two weeks after 
the great event had transpired my energies were relaxed, 
my mind was perfectly trapquil, and I became a victim. 

Christmas came, and the Doctor and I had resolved 
upon the blessed and time-honored day being kept as 
we keep it in Anglo-Saxon lands, with a feast such as 
Ujiji could furnish us. The fever had quite gone from 
me the night before, and on Christmas morning, though 
exceedj|igly weal, I was up and dressed, and lecturing 
Ferajji, the cook, upon the importance of this day to 
white men, and endeavouring to instil into the mind 
of the sleek and pampered animal some cunning secrets 
of the culinary art. Fat broad-tailed sheep, goats, zogga 
and pombe, eggs, fresh milk,, plantains, singwe, fine corn- 
flour, fish, onions, sweet potatoes, &c., &c., were pro- 
cured in the ODjiji market, and from good old Moeni 
Eheri. But, alas !*for my ^yeakness. Ferajji spoiled the 
roast, and our custard was bt^ed — the ^ner was a 
failure. That the fat-brained rascal escaped a thraohiug 
was due only to my iiiability to lift my hapds for pui^- 
meht: but my looks were dreadful and alanoing, and 
capable of annihilating any one except Ferajji. The 
stupid, hard-headed cook only chuckled, and I b^OTS he 
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had tho subsequent gratification* of eating the pies, 
custards, and roast that his carelessness had spoiled^or 
European palates. ^ • 

Sayd bin Majid, prerious to his departure, haj^left 
orders that we should be permitted to use bis canoe for 
our homeward trip, an^ Moeni E!heri kindlj lent' his 
huge vessel "for the same purpose. The Expedition, now 
augmented by the Doctor and his five servants, and their 
luggage, necessitated the employment of another canoe. 
We had our fiocks.'of miloh-goats ^d provision of fat 
sheep for the jungly of Ukawdhdi, the transit of which 
I was about to attempt. Good HalilUah, Livingstone’s 
cook, had made ready a saekful of fine flour, such 
as she only could prepare in her fqnd devotion for 
her master. Hamoydah, her husband, also had freely 
given his assistance and attention to this important 
article of food. I purchased a donkey for the Doctor, 
the only one available in Ujiji, lest the Doctor might 
happen to suffer on the long march from his ancient 
enemy. In short, we were luxuriously furnished with 
food, sheep, goats, cheese,' cloth, donkeys, and canoes, 
sufficient to convey us a long distance ; WO rpeded nothing 
more. 

The 27th of December has arrived; it is the day of^ 
our departtire from Ujiji. I was probably about to give 
an eternal farewell to the ^ott whose flame will for 
ever be sacred in my memory. l!he canoes — great 
lumbering hollow .trees-^re laden with good things; 
the rowers afe^ in their places ; jthe flag of England 
is hoisted at the stern of the D(^tor’B canoe ; the^flag 
of America' waves and rustles joyously above min^; and 
I cannot look at them without feeling a certain* pride that 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations are represented this dap 
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on this great inland sefi, in the face of wild nature and 
biil4)arism. t 

We are escorted to our boats . by the great Arab 
merchants, by the admiring children of Unyamwezi, by 
the freemen of Zanzibar, by wondering Waguhha and 
Wajiji, by fierce Warundi, who are on this day quiet, even 
sorrowful, that the whit? men are going — “ Whither ?” 
they all ask. 

At 8 A..H. we start, freely distributing our farewells as 
the Arabs and quidnuncs wave th^ir hands. On the 
part of one, or two of them there yras an attempt to say 
something sentimental and affecting, especially by the 
convicted sinner Mohammed bin Sali; but though out- 
wardly I manifested no disapprobation of his words, or of 
the emphatic way in which he shook my hand, I was not 
sorry to see the last of him, after his treachery to Living- 
stone in 1869. I was earnestly requested to convey to 
Unyanyembe “ hfengi salaams ” to everybody, but had I 
done BO, as he evidently desired me to do, I would not 
have been surprised at being regarded by all as hopelessly 
imbecile. 

We pushed off from the clayey bank at the foot of 
the market-place, while the land party, unencumbered 
with luggage, under the leadership of gigantic Asmani 
' and Bombay, commenced their journey southward along 
the shores of *the lake. We had arranged to meet them 
at the mouth of evSry river lo transport them across from 
bank to bank. c : 

^e Doctor being in Sayd bin Majid’s boat, whidi 
was a third or so shorter than the one under my oom- 
' mand< took the lead, with the British flag, held aloft by 
a ban^o, 'streaming behind like a erimsen m^eer* My 
boat — manned by Wajiji sailors, whom we luid engaged 
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to take the canoes back from'Tongwe Gape to Ujiji 
Bonder — came astern, ajid had a much taller flagstaff, 
on which was hoisted the erer-beautifnl Stars and Stripe% 
Its extreme height drew from the Doctor — whose 
patriotism and loyalty had bedh excited — the remark 
that he would cot down the tallest palmyra fo*r his 
flagstaff, as it was nbt fitting that the British flag 
should be so much lower than that of the United 
States. • 

Our soldiers were not a whit behind us in lighthearted- < 
ness at the thought of going to*Unyansi9mbe. They 
struck op the exhilatating song of the Zanzibar boatmen, 
with the ecstatic chorus — , 

Kilian de re re Kitimga^ 

rowing away like madmen, until they were compelled to 
rest from sheer exhaustion, while the perspiration exuded 
from the pores of their bodies in streams. When re- 
freshed, they bent back to their oars, raising the song of 
the Mrima — 

0 mama, re dc mi Ey, 

which soon impelled them to an extravagant effort again. 
It was by this series of ferocious spurts, racing, shouting, 
singing, perspiring, laughing, groaning, and pufiing, thaf 
our people vented their jo>ous feelings, «as the thought 
filled their minds that we w^e homenfard. bound, and that 
by the route I had adopted between us and Unyanyembe 
thsrs 'Was not the least danger. 

'Wa tuiTe given the Waha, the slip 1 ha, ha ! 

The 'W’^Tinza will trouble us no more I ho I ho ! 

Miunvu can get no more cloth from ns ! hy, hy ! * 

And Eiala will see oa no mo w n ever more ! ha, het , 
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they Bhouted 'with jtrild hursts of laughter, seconded 
by tremendous and rapid strokes with thbir oars, 
which caused the stiff old canoes to, quirer from stem t« 
Bterm_ 

Our party ashore seemed to partake of our excitement, 
and joined in the wild refrain of the mad African song. 
We watched them urging their steps forward to keep 
puce with us, as we rounded the capes and points, and 
rowed across the bays whose margins were sedge, and 
rush, and reed ; the tiny and agile Kalulu, little Bilali, 
and Majwara were seen rdcing the hqrds of goats, sheep, 
and donkeys which belonged to the carafan, and the 
animals even seemed to shaoe the general joy. 

Nature, also — proud, wild nature— with the lofty azure 
dome upheaved into infinity — 'with her breadth and depth 
of vivid greenness and enormous vastness on our left — 
with her immense sheet of bright, glancing water — with 
her awful and intense serenity — she partook of and added 
to our joy. 

About 10 A.u;.*we arrived at Eirindo’s, an old chief, 
noted for his singular kindness to Dr. Livingstone, while 
he bore animosity to the Arabs. To the Arabs this was 
unaccountable — to the Doctor it .was plain ; he had but 
spoken kind and sincere words, while all the Arabs spoke 
to him as if he were not even a man, least of all a ehief. 

Kirindo’s plabe is at the mouth of the Liuche, which 
is very wide; the Hver oozes out through a forest of 
jschinomenffi (pith tree). This, was a rendezvous agre^ 
upon, between shore and lake parties, t)iat ihe canoes 
might all cross to the other side, distant a mile and a 
half. ' ^he mouth of the Liuche forms the Bay of 
Ukaranga, so named because on the other side, 'whither 
we were about to cross our party, was situated the vOlaae 
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of Ukaranga, a few hundred yards' from the lake.# All 
the baggage was taken *out of the largest canoe, an^ 
stowed snugly in the smaller one, and a few select 
oarsmen having taken seats, pushed off with the IDoctor 
on board, who was to superintend pitching the endhmp- 
ment at Ukaranga ; while 1 remained behind to bind the 
fractious and ill-natured donkd^ys, and stow them away in 
the bottom of the large canoe, that no danger of upsetting 
might be incurred, and a consequent gobbling-up by 
hungry crocodiles, which were i.11 ilbout us ^waiting their 
opportunity. The ^lock of goats were then embarked, 
and as many ofi our people as could be got in. About 
thirty still remained behind with myself, for whom my 
canoe was to return. * 

We all arrived safe at Ukaranga, though we got dan- 
gerously near a herd of hippopotami. The crossing of 
the wide mouth (the Liuche teing then in flood) was 
effected in about four hours. * 

The next day, in the same order as on our departure 
from Ujiji, we pursued our way south, the lake party 
keeping as closely as possible to the shore, yet, when 
feasible, wind and weather permitting, we struck off boldly 
across the numerous small bays which indent the shores 
of the Tanganika. The shores were beautifully green, ' 
the effect of the late rains ^ the waters of* the lake were 
a faithful reflex of the blue firmament above. The 
hippopotami were plentifuL ^hose noticed on this day 
were colored with reddish rings round the base of their 
ears and on the neck. One monster, coming up raiEiier 
late, was surprised by the canoe making full for him,*and 
in great fright took a tremcndojis dive wbioh snowed 
the whole length of his body. Half way between the 
month of the Malagaraai and that of the Liuche we 

2 « 
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3aw« camp on shore — that of Mohammed hin Gharib, a 
Jlsawahili, who figured often* in Livingstone’s verbal 
narrative to me of his adventures and travels as one of 
the hlKdest and best ofi the Moslems in Central Africa. 
He appeared to me a kindly disposed man, with a face 
Boldom seen, having the stamp of* an unusual character- 
istic on it — that of sincerity. 

The vegetation of the shores as we proceeded yas truly 
tropical, each curve revealed new beauties. With the 
soft chalky stone, of whi(;}i most of the cliffs and bluffs 
are made, seen as we neared the moujh of the Malagarazi, 
the surf has played strange freaks. . 

We arrived at the moffth of the Malagarazi about 
2 p.M., having towed eighteen miles from Ukaranga. 
The shore party arrived, very much fatigued, about 
5 P.M. 

The next day was employed in crossing the caravan 
across the broad^nouth of the Malagarazi to our camp, 
a couple of miies north of the river. This is a river 
which a civilised community would find of immense 
advantage for shortening the distance between the 
Tanganika and the coast. Nearly one hundred miles 
might be performed by this river, which is deep enough 
’ at all seasons to allow navigation as far as Eiala, in 
Uvinza, whenqp a straight road might be easily made to 
Unyauyembe. Missionaries also might reap the same 
benefit from it for conversion-tours to Uvinza, XJhha, and 
Ugala. Pursuing our way on* the 30th, and rounding 
the* picturesque capes of Eagongo, Mviga and Kivoe, we 
camib^ after about three hours’ rowing, in sight of villages 
at the month of the swift and turbid Bugufu. Here we 
had again to transport the caravan over the crooodile*iiiT 
fitted moifth of the river. 
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On the morning of Uie Slst we sent a canoe^with 
men to search for food in the two or three villages that 
were visible on the*bther side. Four doti purchajj^ just 
sufficient for four days for ouf caravan of forty-eight 
persons. We then got under weigh, having informed the 
kirangozi that Urimhaf was our destination, and bidding 
him keep as closely as possible to the lake shore, where it 
was praelicahle, hut if not, to make the best he could of 
it. From the d4bouchement of the Eugufu, the head- * 
waters of which we had crossed on our random route to 
TJjiji, to Urimba, a*‘4istance of six days by water, there 
are no villager, and conseqi^ently no food. The shore 
party, however, before leaving Ujiji, had eight days’ 
rations, and on this morning four days’, distributed to 
each person, and therefore was in no danger of starvation 
should the mountain headlands, now unfolding, abrupt 
and steep, one after another, prevent^ them from com- 
municating with us. It must be understood that such a 
journey as this had never been attempted before by any 
Arab or Msawahili, and every step taken was in sheer 
ignorance of where the road would lead the men ashore. 
Bounding Eivoe’s steep promontory, '(^hose bearded 
ridge and mgged slope, wooded down to the water’s edge,*, 
whose exquisite coves and quiet recesses, might well have 
evoked a poetical effusion to one so inclineA, we dared the 
chopping waves of Kivoe’s b»y, and i^tood direct for the 
next cape, Mizohazy, beljind which, owing to wind and 
wave, we were compelled to halt for the night. • 

After Mizoha^ is the bold cape *of Kabogo — not, the 
terrible Kabogo around whose name mystery hast been 
woven by the superstitious natkes — not thh Kabogo 
whose sullen thunder and awful roar were hpard when 
m'ossing the Bngufu on our flight from the Wahha— but 

2 a 2 
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a poMt in Ukaranga, on whose l^rd and uninviting rocks 
many a canoe has been wrecked. We passed close to its 
forbi^ng walls, thankful for the callu of the Tanganika. 
Near Eabogo are some vtiry fine mvnle trees, well adapted 
for canoe building, and there are no loud-mouthed natives 
about to haggle for the privilege df cutting them. 

Along the water’s edge, and about three feet above it, 
was observed very clearly on the smooth fac» of the 
rocky slopes of Kabogo the high-water mark of the lake. 
This went to ^how thlit the Tanganika, during the rainy 
season, rises about three feet above^ts dry season level, 
and that, during the latter Reason, evaporation reduces it 
to its normal level. The number of rivers which we 
passed on this journey enabled me to observe whether, as 
1 was tpld, there was any current setting north. It was 
apparent to me that, while the south-west, south, or 
south-east winds j^lew, the brown flood of the rivers swept 
north ; but it happened that, while passing, once or twice, 
the mouths of rivers, after a puff &om the north-west and 
north, that the muddied waters were seen southward ot 
the mouths, from which I conclude that there is no 
current in the Tanganika except such as is caused by the 
fickle wind. 

Finding a snug nook of a bay at a place called Sigunga, 
wo put in for Fanch. An island at the moutii of the bay 
suggested to our minds that this was a beautiful spot for 
a mission station ; the grandly dsloping hills in the back- 
grwind, with an undulating shelf of land well- wooded 
between them and (he bay, added to t£e attractions ot 
suchja BTOt. The island, capable of containing quite a 
large village, and perfectly defensible, might, for prudence’ 
sake, contain the mission and its congregation ; the land- 
locked bay would protect thmr fishery and trade vessels ; 
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tlio fertile ground between the* hills and the bay would 
more than sustain a htyidred times the number sf the 
population of the island. Wood for building their canofs 
and houses is close* at hand ; the neighbouring country 
would affosd game in abundance? and the docile and civil 
people of Ukaranga but wait religious shepherds. * 

!^om beautiful SigvAiga, after a brief halt, w^ set off, 
and, after three hours, arrived at the mouth of the Bivet 
Uwelasin. Hippopotami and crocodiles being numerous, 
we amused ourselves by shooting at them, haring also & • 
hope of attracting the attention df our sl^ore party, tho 
sound of whose guds we had not heard since leaving tho 
Eugufu. * ^ 

On the 3rd of January wo left Uwelasia, and, passing 
by Cape Herembe, were in the bay of Tongwe. This 
bay is about twenty>five miles broad, and stretches from 
Cape Heremba so Cape Tongwe. Finding themselves 
so near their destination, Urimba being but six miles 
from Herembe Point, the men of botii* boats bent them* 
selves to their oars, and, with shouts, soffgs, and laughter, 
encouraged each other to do their utmost. The flags of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations rippled and played in 
the soft breeze, sometimes drawing near caressingly to- 
gether, again bending sway, like two lovers coy to unite. 
The tight little boat of the Doctor would keep ahead, andT 
the crimson and crossed flag of England would wave 
before me, and it seemed to, say to the beautiful laggard 
astern, Come on, con^ on ; England leads the way.” 
But was it not England’s place to be in the front here ? 
She Won the nght to it by discoVlaring the Tanganika ; 
America oune but second. • * 

Urimba, thon^ a large district of Eawendi,* ha^f a 
village of the same name peopled by refugees from 
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Yombeb, who found the delta of the Loajexi, though 
the tRihealthiest of spots — eqna^ to that of the Hnsizi— 
far preferable to the neighbourhood of Snltan Pumbncu, 
of Southern Kawendi. A good chase by the victors 
seems To have given a Shock to their systems, for they 
are very timid and distrustful of strangers, and would 
by no means permit us to enter %heir village, of which, 
to say the truth, 1 was vc^ glad, after a glance at. the 
reeking corruption on which they were encamped. In 
' the immediate neighbourhood — ^nay, for a couple of miles 
on either sider-I should suppose that to a white man it 
were death to sleep a single night.*^ Leading the way 
south of the village, 1 foun(| a fit campiifg>place at the 
extreme south-east corner of Tongwe Bay, about a mile 
and a half due vrest of the lofty peak of Kivanga, or 
Kakungu. By an observation taken by the Doctor, we 
found ourselves to be in latitude 6° 64' south. 

None of the natives had heard of our shore party, and, 
as the delta of the Loajeri and Mogsmbazi extended#fot 
about fifteen miles, and withal was the most impassable 
of places, being perfectly flat, overgrown with the tallest 
of mateto, eschinomente, and thorny bush, and flooded 
with water, it was useless '^to fatigue our men searehiag 
tor the shore party in such an inhospitable country. No 
provisions were procurable, for the villages were in a state 
of semi-stSrvattdn, the inhabitants living &om hand to 
mouth on what reluctant Foi;tnne threw into their nets. 

The second day of our arrivali at IJrimba I struek off 
into, the interior with my 'gun-bearear, E%lalu, carrying 
the Doctor’s spiendiS double-barreled Me (a Beilly, 
No. on the search for venison. After walking about 
a mile I came to a herd, of zebras. By creeping o& sU- 
fburs I managed to come within cne hundred yaids of 
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them ; but 1 was in a bad Bpot-«low prickly shrubs ; and 
tsetso flies alighting on^ the rifle-sight, biting my^nose, 
and dashing into my eyes, completely disconcerted m^; 
and, to add to my ‘discontent, my efibrts to disengage 
myself from the thorns, alarmed the zebras, which IRl stood 
facing the suspicious object in the bush. I flred Bt the 
breast of one, but, as 'might be expected, missed. The 
zebras galloped away to abodt three hundred yards ofi*, 
and I dashed into the open, and, hastily cooking the left- 
hand trigger, aimed at a proud fellow trotting royally • 
before his fellow^, and by good Vhance ^sent a bullet 
through his heart.* *A fortunate shot also brought down 
a huge goose, which had a sharp horny spur on the foro 
part of each wing. ■ This supply of meat materially con- 
tributed towards the provisioning of the party for the 
transit of the unknown land that lay between us and 
Mrera, in Busawa, Eawendi. 

It was not until the third day of our arrival at our 
camp at Urimba that our shore party fftrrived. They had 
perceived our immense flag hoisted en. a twenty-feet 
long bamboo above the tallest tree near our camp as they 
surmounted the sharp lofty ridge behind Nerembo, fifteen 
miles ofl^ and had at first taken it for a huge bird ; but 
there were sharp eyes in the iwowd, and, guided by it, 
they came to camp, greeted as only loirt ^nd found mei^ 
are greeted. # 

1 suffered firom another attack of 4ever at this camp, 
brought on by the neig^hbouxhood of the vile delta, the 
look of which sickened the very heart in me. 

On the 7th 9 £ January we struck camp, and turndfi our 
faces eastward, and for me, home! Yet regr^ifnllyl 
There had been enough happipess and pleasufie, and 
pleasantest of social companionship found on the shores 
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of tho lake for me. l-thad seen enough lorelj scenes 
whicl}) siren-like, invited one to ^niet rest ; gentle scenes, 
^here there was neither jar nor tnmnlt, neither strife nor 
defeat, neither hope nor disappointment,- bnt rest — a 
drows]^ indolent, yet pleasant rest. And oply a few 
drawbacks to these. There was fever; there were no 
books, no newspapers, no wife of my own race and blood, 
no theatres, no hotels, n6 restaurants, no East Biver 
oysters, no mince-pies, neither buckwheat cakes, aor any- 
thing much that was good for a cultivated palate to love. 
So, in turning to say farewell to the tlfen placid lake and 
the great blue mountains, that grew Uuer as they receded 
on either hand, 1 had the courage to utter that awful 
word toarlessly, and without one sigh. 

Our road led u}f through the valley of the Loajeri, after 
leaving its delta, a valley growing ever narrower, until it 
narrowed into a ravine choked by the now roaring, bel- 
lowing river, whose resistless rush seemed to affect the 
very air we breathed. It was getting oppressive, this 
narrowing ravine, and opportundy the road breasted a 
knoll, then a terrace, then a hill, and lastly a mountain, 
where wo halted to encamp. As we prepared to select a 
camping-placc, the Doctor silently pointed forward, and 
suddenly a dead silence reigned everywhere. The quinine 
' which I had taken in the morning seemed to affect me in 
every crevice my brain; but a bitter evil remuned, 
and, though I treuibled under the heavy wdght of the 
Beilly rifle, I crept forwarti to, where the Doctor was 
pointing. 1 found myself hmking down a steep ravine, (m 
the dther bank of which a fine buffalo cow Vas serambling 
upwat^. She had just reached the summit, and was 
turning round to survey her enemy, when I succeeded- in 
planting a shot just behind the shoulder-blade, and okoe 
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(0 the epine, evoking from heit a deep bellow of pain. 
*' She is shot ! she is shot !” exclaimed the Doctor ; « that 
is a sure sign you have' hit her.” And the men evep 
raised a shout at the prospect of meat. A second, planted 
in her spin^, brought her to heriknees, and a thiitf ended 
her. We thus had another supply of provisions, which, 
cut up and dried over & fire, as the Wangwana are accus- 
tomed to do, would carry them far over the unpeopled 
wilderness before us. For the Doctor and myself, we had 
the tongue, the hump, and a few choice pieces salted 
down, and in a few days had p^me 'corned beef. It is not 
inapt to state thaf Uie rifle had more commendations be- 
stowed on it than the hunter by the Wangwana. 

The next day we continued the march eastward, under 
the guidance of our kirangozi ; but it Was evident, by the 
road he led us, that he knew nothing of the country, 
though, through his volubility, he had led us to believe 
that he knew all about Ngondo, Yombeh, and Pnmburu’s 
districts. When recalled from the he&d of the caravan, 
we were about to descend into the rapid Loajeri, and 
beyond it were three ranges of impassable mountains, 
which wo were to cross in a north-easterly direction, 
quite out of our road. After consulting with the Doctor, 
I put myself at the head of the caravmi, and following the 
spine of the ridge, struck off due east, regardless of how* 
the road ran. At intervals a travelled /oad crossed our 
path, imd, after following it a while, «ve came to the ford 
of the Loajmi. The Loajeri rises south and south-east of 
Eakungu Peak. We ma^ the beet we could of the rood 
after crossing the riimr, until we reached the main*paih 
that runs E!m»h to Ngondo and Pumby/n, in 
fiontiiem EaWendh ' . . * 

On the 9tb, soon after leaving camp, we left the tra* 
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veiled path, and made for a gap in the arc of hills before 
ns, o«. Pumhuru was at war with the people of Manya 
lytsonge, a district of northern Kawendi. The country 
teemed with game, the buffaloes and zebras were plentiful. 
Amon^ the conspicuous trees were the hyphene and 
borasdns palm trees, and a tree bearing a fruit about the 
size of a 600-pounder cannon-ball,'»called by some natives 
“ mabyah,”* according to fhe Doctor, the seeds of which 
are roasted and eaten. They are not to be recommended 
as food to Europeans. 

On the 10th, putting myself at the* head of my men, 
with my compass in hand, I led thn way east for three 
hours. A beautiful park«land was revealed to us ; but the 
grass was very tall, and the rainy season, w'hich had com- 
menced in earnest, “made my work excessively disagreeable. 
Through this tall grass, wMch was as high as my throat, 
[ had to force my way, compass in hand, to lead the 
Expedition, as there was not the least sign of a road, and 
we were now in at untravelled country. We made our 
camp on a beautiful little stream flowing north; one of 
the feeders of the Kugufn Biver. 

The 11th still saw' me plunging through the grass, 
which showered drops (^- rain on' me every time 1 made a 
step forward. In two hourS'We ctossed a small stream, 
with slippery syenitic' rocks in its bed, showing the action 
of furious torrents. Mushrooms were in abhndattce, and 
very large. In crossing, an^ old pagaai of Unyamweai, 
weathor-beatma, uttered, in a depl^Ue tone, “My kibnyu 
is dead by which he meant that he had' slipped, and -in 
fallidg had broken his gourd, which in* Kisawahili' is 
“ kibflyu.” 

< ' -T t,' 

• In the Kiaawaliili tongue, “jnabyah,” 
bad, unploasant. 
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Oq the eastern bank we haltedifor lunch, and, after an 
hour and a half’s march, arrired at another stream, ^icb 
1 took to be the Mtambu, at first from the similarity o| 
the land, though mjr map informed me that it was im- 
possible. The scenery around was very Bimilar,^nd to 
the north we had cited a similar tabular hill to the 
“Magdala” Mount I 4iad discovered north of Imrera, 
while going to the Malagardzi. Though wc had only 
travelled three and a half hours the Doctor was very tired 
as the country was«exceedingly rough. 

The next day, Irossing several ranges, with glorious 
scenes of surpassing beauty everywhere around us, we 
came in view of a mighty and swift torrent, whose bed 
was sunk deep between enormous lofty walls of sandstone 
rock, where it roared and brawled with the noise of a little 
Niagara. 

Having seen our camp prepared on a picturesque knoll, 

1 thought I would endeavour to procure some meat, which 
this interesting region seemed to promfee." 1 sallied out 
with my little Winchester along the bunks of the river 
eastward. 1 travelled for an' hour or two, the prospect 
getting more picturesque and lov^y, and then went up 
a ravine which looked very' promising. Unsueeessful, 1 
strode up the bank, and my astenishmeni may be con- 
ceived wW 1 found mys^f direetiy in hroatof an elephant,* 
who had his large bro^ ears held out lihp studding sails 
— the colossal monster, the iaeamation of might of the 
African world. Methoi^ht when 1 saw his trunk stretched 
forward, like a warning finger, that I heard a voice say, 

“ SUk, Venatof !” But wheidrm it did not proceed from 
my imagination or — No; I believe it proceeded ‘from 
Kalu ln, who must have shouted, “Tembo, tambof bona 
yangol” “Lo! an elephant! an elephant, my master 1” 
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f'or the young rascal ha^. fled as soon as he had witnessed 
the }wfal colossus iu such close vicinage. Becovering 
j^rom my astonishment, I thought it prudent to retire also 
— especially with a pea-shooter loaded with treacherous 
sawdu&i cartridges in ny hand. As I looked behind, I 
saw him waving his trunk, which I understood to mean, 
" Good-bye, young fellow ; it is lucky for you you went in 
time, for I was going to pound you to a jelly.” 

As 1 was congratulating myself, a wasp darted fiercely 
at me and planted its sting in my neck, and for that 
afternoon my anticipated ^pleasures were dispelled. Ar- 
riving at camp I found the men gramhling ; their pro- 
visions were ended, and there was no prospect for three 
days, at least, of procuring any. With the improvidence 
usual with the gluttons, they had eaten their rations ot 
grain, all their store of zebra and dried buflalo meat, and 
wore now crying out that they were famished. 

The tracks of animals were numerous, hut it being the 
rainy season the ffame was scattered everywhere ; whereas, 
had we travelled daring the dry season through these 
tbrosts our larders might have been supplied fresh each day. 

Some time about 6 p.u., as the Poctoramd I were taking 
our tea outside the tent, a herd of elephants, twelve in 
number, passed about 800 yards off. Our fundi, Asmani 
and Mabruki Kisesa, were immediately despatched in 
pursuit. I wovfd have gone myself with the heavy Beilly 
rifle, only 1 was too much fatigaed« We soon heard 
their guns firing, and hoped th^ were succeesful, as a 
plentiful supply of meat might tW have been procured, 
while we ourselves would have secured one of the elephant’s 
feet for a nice delicate roast; but within an hour they 
returned unsuccessful, having only drawn blood, some ol 
which they exhibited to us on a leaf. 
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It requires a very good rifle to kill an African elephant. 
A No. 8 bore \vith a Fraser’s shell, planted in the temple, 
I believe, would drop an elephant each shot. Faulkner 
makes som^ extraordinary statergients, about walktug up 
in front of an elephant and planting a bullet in his •fore* 
head, killing him instantly. The tale, however, is so 
incredible that I would prefer not to believe it ; especially 
when he.Btates that the imprint of the muzzle of his rifle 
was on the elephant’s trunk. African travellers — es- 
pecially those with a taste for tjie chase — are too fond of 
relating that which borders on the incredible for ordinary 
men to believe them. Such stories must be taken with a 
largo grain of salt, for the sAke of the amusement they 
afford to readers at home. In future, whenever 1 hear a 
man state how he broke the back of an antelope at 600 
yards, 1 shall incline to believe a cipher had been added 
by a slip of the pen, or attribute it to a typographical 
error, for this is almost an impossibleifeat in an African 
forest. It may be d(me once, but it couVd never be done 
twice running. An antelope makes a very small target at 
600 yards distance ; but, then, all these stories belong by 
right divine to the chasseur who travels to Africa for the 
sake only of sport. 

On the 13th we continued our march, across several* 
ridges ; and the series of ascents and dements revealed to 
us valleys and mountains never befoi^ explored streams ; 
rushing northward, swoUeh by the rains, and grand 
primeval forests, in whose twilight shade no white man 
ever walked before. » * 

On the 14th the same scenes were witnessed — an un- 
broken series of longitudinal ridges, parallel oiie with 
another and with Lake Tanganika. Eastward the faces 

these ridges present abrupt scarps and terraces, rising 
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from deep valleys, while the western declivities have 
j^radnal slopes. These are the peculiar features of 
Ukawendi, the eastern watershed of the Tanganika. 

In or 8 of these valleys on this day we caipe across a 
colony of reddish-bearded monkeys, whose howls, or 
bellowing, rang amongst the cliffs ras they discovered the 
caravan. 1 was not able' to approach them, for they 
scrambled up trees and barked their defiance at me, then 
bounded to the ground as I still persisted in advancing ; 
and they would have soon ^awn me in pursuit if I had 
not suddenly remembered that my absence was halting 
the Expedition. 

About noon we sighted our Magdala — the grand 
towering mount t whose upright frowning mass had 
attracted our eyes, as it lifted itself from above the plain 
in all its grandeur, when we were hurrying along the 
groat ridge of Husawa towards the “ Crocodile ” River. 
We recognised old, mystic beauty of the tree-clad 
plain around it. /Then it was bleached, and a filmy haze 
covered it lovingly ; now it was vivid greenness. Every 
vegetable, plant, herb and tree, had sprung into quick life 
— the effect of the rains. Rivers that ran not in those 
hot summer days now fumed and rushed impetuously 
between thick belts of mighty timber, brawling hoarsely 
in the glades. Wo crossed many of these streams, all of 
which are feeders of , the Rngnfu. 

Beautiful, bewitching Ukiwendi 1 By what shall I 
gauge the loveliness of the wild, free, luxuriant, spon- 
taneccis nature within, its boundaries? By anything in 
Europe? No. By any thing in Asia ? When? India, 
perhaps. Yes; or say Mingrelia and Imeritia. For 
there we have foaming rivers; we have ^picturesque 
hillocks; we have bold hills, ambitions mountains, and 
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broad forests, vrith lofty solemn rows of trees, with clean 
straight steins, through which yon can seer far, leflgthy 
vistas, as yon see here. Only in Ukawendi you can almoft 
hehold the growth of vegetation ; the earth is so ganerous, 
nature so land and loving, that without entertaining any 
aspiration for a residence, or a wish to breathe the baleful 
atmosphere longer than is absolutely necessary, one feels 
insensibly drawn towards it, as the thought creeps into 
his mind, that though all is foul beneath the captivating, 
glamorous beauty i»f the land, the foulness might be re- 
moved by civilized* people, and Ihe whole region made as 
healthy as it is, productive. Even while staggering under 
the pressure of the awful sickness, with mind getting 
more and more embittered, brain sometimes reeling with 
tlie shock of the constantly recurring fevers — though I 
knew how the malaria, rising out of that very fairness, 
was slowly undermining my constitution, and insidiously 
sapping the powers of mind and bodjr — I regarded the 
alluring face of the land with a fatuoug love, and felt a 
certain sadness steal over me as each day 1 was with- 
drawing myself from it, and felt disposed to quarrel with 
the fate that seemed to eject me out of Ukawendi. 

On the ninth day of our march from the shores of tho 
Tanganika we again perceived our “Ma^dala Mount,”, 
rising like a dark cloud to the north-east, by which I knew 
that we were approaching Imrera, and 1.hat our loarian 
attempt to cross the uninhabited jungle of Ukawendi would 
soon be crowned with "success. Against the collective 
counsel of th« guides, and hypothetical snggestiqus of 
the tired and hungry souls of our Expedition, I petsisted 
in being guided-only by the compass and my chart. Tho 
guides strenuously strove to indttce me to alter my course 
and strike in a south-west direction, which, had I listened 
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to them, would Lave undoubtedly taken me to South- 
western Ukonongo, or North-eastern Ufipa. -The veteran 
dnd experienced soldiers asked mournfully if I were 
determ^ed to kill them with famine, as the road I 
should have taken was north-east; but t preferred 
putting my trust in the compass. No sun shone upon us 
as we threaded our way through the primeval forest, by 
clumps of jungle, across streams, up steep ridges, and 
down into deep valleys. A thick haze covered the forests ; 
rain often pelted us ; the firmament was an unfathomable 
depth of greywapour. The Doctor had perfect confidence 
in me, and I held on my way. 

As soon as we arrived at our camp the men scattered 
themselves through the forest to search for food. A 
grove of slngwe trees was found close by. Mushrooms 
grow in abundance, and these sufficed to appease the 
gnawing hunger from which the people sufiered. Had 
it not been such rainy weather I should have been 
enabled to procure game for the camp ; but the fatigue 
which I Buffered, and the fever which enervated me, 
utterly prevented me from moving out of the camp 
after we once came to a halt. The fear of lions, which 
were numerous in our vicinity, whose terrible roaring 
was heard by day and by night, daunted the hunters sc 
much, that though I offered five doti of cloth for every 
animal brought to camp, none dared penetrate the gloomy 
glades, or awesome belts of '•timber, outside the friendly 
defence of the camp. 

The morning of the tenth day I assured the people 
that we were close to food; cheered the most amiable 
of them with promise of abundant provender, and 
hushed the most truoufent knaves with a warning not 
to tempt my patience too mudi| lest we came to angry 
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blo^s ; and then struck away east by north throng^ the 
forest^ with* the almost Exhausted Expedition dragging 
itself weakly and painfully behind me. It was a most 
desperate position certainly, and J pitied the pool^people 
far more tLan they pitied themselves; and though 1 
fumed and stormed in, their presence when they were 
disposed to lie down and give up, never was a man 
further from doing them injury. I was too proud of 
them; but. under the circumstances it was dangerous — 
nay, suicidal — to appear doubtful or dubious of the road. 
The mere fact thwt J still held on my way according to 
the Doctor’s little pearly monitor (the compass) had a 
grand moral effect on thcfU, and tliough they de- 
murred in plaintive terms and with pinched faces, they 
followed my footsteps with a trustfulness which quite 
affected me. 

For long miles we trudged over smooth sloping 
sward, with a vision of forest and park-land beauty on 
our right and left, and in front of us «uch as is rarely 
seen. At a pace that soon left the main body of the 
Expedition far behind, 1 strode on with a few gallant 
fellows, who, despite their heavy loads, ' kept pace with 
me. After a couple of hours we were ascending the 
oasy slope of a ridge, which promised W djecide in a few 
minutes the truth or the inaccuracy of my chart. Presently 
we arrived at the eastern edge qf the ridge, and 
about five miles away, and* 1,000 feet below the ingh 
plateau on which we stood, we distinguished the valley 
oflmrera! t t ♦ 

By noon we were in our old camp. The natives 
gathered round, bringing supplies of food, and tc^ con* 
gratulate us upon having gone to Djiji and returned. 
But it was long before the last member of the Expedi- 

2 B 
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tion arrived. The Doctor’s feet were very sore, ani] 
Heeling from the weary maroh. His shoes were in a 
very worn-out state, and he had so cut and slashed them 
with e. knife to ease his blistered feet, that any man of 
our force would have refused them as a gift, no matter 
how ambitious he might be to encase his feet a la 
Waeunpu. t 

Asmani, the guide, was very much taken aback when 
ho discovered that the tiny compass knew the way better 
than ho did, and he declared it as his solemn opinion that 
it could not "lie. He suffered much- in reputation from 
having contested the palm with the “ little thing,” and 
ever afterwards his boasted* knowledge of the country was 
considerably doubted. 

After halting a day to recruit ourselves, we continued 
our journey on the 18th January, 1872, towards Unya- 
nyembe. A few miles beyond Imrera, Asmani lost the 
road again, and*'I was obliged to show it to him, by 
which I gained, additional honor and credit as a leader 
and guide. My shoes were very bad, and it was difficult 
to decide whose were the worst in condition, the Doctor’s 
or mine. A great change hod come upon the face 
of the land since 1 had passed northward en route to 
Ujiji. The wild grapes now hung in clusters along the 
road ; the corn ears were advanced enough to pluck and 
roast for food th^ various plants shed their flowers; and 
th^doep woods and grasses' of the country were greener 
than ever. ' 

(?n the 19th we arrived at Mpokwa’s deserted village. 
The< Doctor’s feet were very much chafed and sore 
by the marching. He had walked on foot all the way 
from Urimba, though he owned a donkey; while 1, 
considerably to my shame be it said, had ridden eooasiint* 
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ally to husband my strength, that I might be enabled to 
hunt after arrival at camp. 

Two huts were cleared for our use, but, just as we 
bad made ourselves comfortable^ our sharp-eyed^ fellows 
had discovered several herds of game in the plain west 
of Mpokwa. Hastily ^devouring a morsel of corn-bread 
with coffee, I hastened away, with Bilali for a gun- 
bearer, taking with mo the famous Beilly rifle of tho 
Doctor and a supply of Fraser’s shells, -^ter plunging ^ 
through a deep .stream, and getting wet again, and 
pushing my way through a dense brake, t arrived at a 
thin belt of fojest, through which I was obliged to crawl, 
and, in half an hour, I had •arrived wuthin one hundred 
and forty yards of a group of zebras, which were play- 
fully biting each other under the shade of a large tree. 
Suddenly rising up, I attracted their attention ; but tho 
true old rifle was at my shoulder, and crack — crack ” 
went both barrels, and two fine zebras, a male and 
female, fell dead under the tree where^ they had stood. 
In a few seconds their throats were cut, and after giving 
the signal of my success, I was soon surrounded by a 
dozen of my men, who gave utterance' to their delight 
by fulsome compliments to the merits of the rifle, though 
very few to me. When I returned to oamp with the* 
meat I received the congratulations of the Doctor, which 
I valued far higher, as he knew from Ipn^experience what 
shooting was. • ^ 

When the eatable pdlirtions of the two zebras were 
hung to the ^le, we found, accoiding to the Doctor’s 
own figures, that we had 719 lbs. of good meat, which, 
divided among forty-four men, gave a little over Ibfc. 
to each person, l^mbay, especially, was very happy, 
as he had dreamed a dream wherein I figured promi* 

2 u 2 
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nentlj as shooting animals down right and left; and, 
when he had seen me depart wi^h that wonderful Beillj 
rifl^ he had not entertained a doubt of my success, 
and, acLordingly, had commanded the men to be ready to 
go after me, as soon as they should hear the reports of 
the gun. 

The following is quoted from my Diary : 

January 20A, 1872. — To-day was a halt. On going 
out for a hunt I saw a herd' of eleven giraffes. After 
crossing Mpokwa stream I succeeded. in getting within 
one hundred 'and fifty yards of onp of them, and fired 
at it ; but, though it was wounded, 1 did succeed in 
dropping it, though I desired the skin of one of them 
very much. • 

In the afternoon .1 went out to the east of the village, 
and came to a herd of six giraffes. I wounded one of 
them, but it got off, despite my efforts. 

What remarkable creatures they are! How beautiful 
their large limpid eyes ! I could have declared on oath 
that both shots had been a success, but they sheered off 
with the stately movements of a clipper about to tack. 
When they rati they had an ungainly, dislocated 
motion, somewhat like the contortions of an Indian nautch 
or a Theban danseuse—n dreamy, undulating movement, 
which even the tail, with its long fringe of black hair, 
seemed to part&e pf. 

Tiie Doctor, who knew Ubw to console an ardent but 
disappointed young hunter, attributed my non-success 
to (footing with leaden balls, which were too soft to 
penetrate the thick hide of the giraffes, and advised me 
to melt ipy zinc canteens with which to harden the 
lead. It was not the* first time that I’ had cause to 
think the 'Doctor an admirable travelling conipanion; 
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aone knew so well bow to console one for bad luck — 
none knew ^ o well bow |o elevate one in bis own ^ind. 
If I killed a zebra^ did not bis friend Oswell— tbe Soath 
African bnnter — and bimself long ago come » to tbe 
conclusion* that zebra meat wa*s tbe finest in A/rica ? 
If I shot a bufifalo cow, sbe was sure to be tbe best of 
ber kind, and ber Iforns ifjere worth while carrying 
borne as specimens ; and was she not fat ? If I returned 
without* anything, tbe game was very wild, or the 
people bad made a noise, and the game had boon ' 
frightened ; and w)io could stalk animals alieady alarmed ? 
Indeed, bo was a most considerate companion, and, knowing 
him to be literally truthful. I was proud of bis praise 
when successful, and when I failed I w^s easily consoled. 

Ibrahim, tbe old pagazi whose feelings bad been so 
lacerated in Ukawendi, when bis ancient kibuyu broke, 
before leaving Ujiji invested bis cloth in a slave from 
Manyuema, who bwe the name* of “JJlimengo,” which 
signifies the “World.” As we approached Mpokwa, 
Ulimengo absconded with all bis master’s property, con* 
sisting of a few cloths and a bag of salt, which be had 
thought of taking to Unyanyembe for trade. Ibrahim was 
inconsolable, and he kept lamenting his loss daily in such 
lugubrious tones that the people, instead of .sympathizing,, 
laughed at him. 1 asked him why he purchased such a 
slave, and, while he was with him, why die did not feed 
him ? Eeplied he, tartly, “.Was he dot my slave? JVm 
not the cloth with whieh I bought him mine? If the 
cloth was my own, could I not purchase what I Ij/ced ? 
Why do you talk so ?” * , 

Ibrahim’s heart was made glad this evening by the 
retuim of TJlimemgo with the salb and the cloth, and the 
•ne-eyed old danced with his great joy, and came in 
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all haste to impart to be the glad news. “Lo, the 
‘ World ’ has come back. Sure. , My salt and my cloth 
ale with him also. Sure.” To which I replied, that he 
had better feed him in future, as slaves required food as 
well ajp their masters. ' ^ 

From 10 p.m. to midnight the Doctor was employed in 
taking observations from the star Canopus, the result of 
which was that ho ascertained Mpokwa, district of XJtanda, 
Ukonongo, to be in S. latitude 6® 18' 40". On coluparing 
* it with its position as laid down in |my map by dead 
reckoning, I found we differed by thre^ miles ; I having 
laid it down at C® 15' south latitude. 

The day following was a halt. The Doctor’s feet were 
so inflamed and sore that he could not bear his shoes on. 
My heels were also raw, and I viciously cut large circles 
out of my shoes to enable me to move about. 

Having converted my zinc canteens into bullets, and 
provided myself v^ith a butcher and gun-bearer, I set out 
for the lovely park-land and plain west of Mpokwa stream, 
with the laudabYe resolution to obtain something; and 
seeing nothing in the plain, 1 crossed over a ridge, and 
came to a broad basin covered with tall grass, with clumps 
here and there of hyphens palm, with a stray mimosa or 
,^80 scattered about. Nibbling off the branches of the 
latter, I saw a group of giraffes, and then began stalking 
them through the grass, taking advantage of the tall 
grass-grown ant-hills that «I might approach the wary 
beasts before their great eyes, could discover me. I 
contrived to come within 175 yards, by moans of one of 
these^ curious hummocks; but beyond it no man oonld 
crawl without being observed — the grass was so thin and 
short. * I tdok a long breath, wiped my perspiring brow, 
and sat down for a while ; my black assistants also, like 
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myself, were almost breathless with the exertion, and the 
high expectations roused by the near presence ^ the 
royal beasts. I toyed fovingly with the heavy Beillj, 
saw to my cartridges, and then stood up and turned, with 
my rifle roady; took one good, •long, steady aim; then 
lowered it again to arrange the sights, lifted it up* once 
more — dropped it. A*girafle half turned his body; for 
the last time I lifted it, took oho quick sight at the region 
of the heart, and fired. He staggered, reeled, then made 
a short gallop; but the blood was spouting from tlie • 
wound in a thick* sti'eam, and* befbre ho had gone 200 
yards he came to a dead halt, with his oars drawn back, 
and allowed mo to come within twenty yards of him, when, 
receiving a zinc bullet throng the head, he fell dead. 

Allah 1w, akhbar!” cried Kbanfisi, my butcher, 
fervently. “ This is meat, master ! ” 

I was rather saddened than otherwise at seeing thn 
noble animal stretched before me. If I could have given 
him his life back I think I should *have done so. I 
thought it a great pity that such splendid animals, so well 
adapted for the service of man in Africa, could not be 
converted to some other use than that of food. Horses, 
mules, and donkeys died in these sickly regions; but 
what a blessing for Africa would it be if we could tame 
the giraffes and zebras for the use of explorers and* 
traders ! Mounted on a zebra, a man '^ould be enabled 
to reach Ujiji in one month from Bagamoyo ; whereas it 
took me over seven months lo travel that ^stance 1 ^ 

The dead giraffe measured 16 feet 9 inches from his 
right fore-hoof to the top of his head, and was one af the 
largest size, though some have been found to measi^ over 
17 feet. He was spotted all ove; with large hlackf nearly 
found, patches. 
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I left Khamisi in charge of the dead heast, while I 
returned to camp to send off men to cut it upj and conrey 
tlie meat to our village. But Ehamisi climbdd a tree for 
fear of the lions, and the vultures settled on it, so that 
when thh men arrived on the spot, the eyes, i^e tongue, 
and a great part of the posteriors were eaten up. What 
remained weighed as follows, when*- brought in and hung 
to the scales : — 


1 biud leg . 

. 134 lbs. 

1 » . . . . 

. 136 

cl fore leg . 

. 160 

1 . . 

. 160 

Riba 

. 168 

Neck . . : . 

. 74 

Rump .... 

. 87 

Breast .... 

. 46 

Liver .... 

. 20 

Lungs .... 

. 12 

Heart .... 

. 6 

Total weight of ^eatable jKirtious . 

. 993 118. 


Skin and head, 181 lbs. 


The three days' following I suffered from a severe attack 
fever, and was unable to stir from bed. I applied my 
•usual remedies for it, which consisted of colocynth and 
quinine; hut exmrience has shown me that an excessive 
use of the some ^tljartio weakens its effect, and that it 
would he well for travellers to take with them different 
medicines to cause proper action*, in the liver, such as 
colocynth, calomel, resin of jalap, Epsom salts and that 
no quinine should he taken until such medicines AaH 
have p^par^ the system for its reception. 

The Doctor's prescription for fever oonsisls (ff 3 grains 
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of resin of jalap, and 2 grains ofrcalomel, •with tincture of 
cardamoms put in just enough to prevent irritation the 
stomach — naade into the form of a pill— which is to Ije 
taken as soon as onh begins to feel the excessive languor 
and weariiveas which is the sure forerunner of th^ African 
type of fever. An hour or two later a cup of boffee, 
unsugared and without milk, ought to he taken, to cause 
a quicker action. The Boctdr also thinks that quinine 
should he. taken with the pill; but my experience — 
though it weighs Jiothing against what he has endured — > 
has proved to me that quinine, is Useless until after the 
medicine has takoh effect. My stomach could never bear 
quinine unless subsequent to the cathartic. A well- 
known missionary at Gonstanfinople recommends travellers 
to take 3 grains of tartar-emetic for the ejection of tho 
bilious matter in the stomach; but the reverend doctor 
possibly forgets that much more of the system is dis- 
organized than the stomach ; and though in one or two 
cases of a slight attack, this remedy* may have proved 
successful, it is altogether too violent •for an enfeebled 
man in Africa, I have treated myself faithfully after 
this method three or four times; but I could not 
conscientiously recommend it. For cases of urticaria, 

I could recommend taking 3 grains of tartar-emetic; 
but then a stomach-pump would answer the purpose* 
as well. f 

On the 27th we set out for Misonghi. About half-way 
I saw the head of the Ex'pedition on the run, mS the 
motive seemed to be communicated quickly, man after 
man, to those behind, until my donkey commeneed to 
kick, and lash behind with his heels. In a secon^* I WM 
made a'ware of the cause of this excitement, hj >loud 
wild bees buzzing about my bead, three or four of which 
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Bottled on my face, and string me frightfully. We raced 
madlyqfor about half a mile, behaving in as wild a manner 
as. the poor bestung animals. ' 

As this was an unusually long marcli, I doubted if the 
Doctor could march it, because his feet were so sore, so I 
determined to send four men back with the kitanda ; but 
the stout old hero refused to be carried, and walked all 
the way to camp after a uiarch of eighteen miles. He 
had been stung dreadfully in the head and in the face ; 
• the bees had settled in handfuls in hie hair ; but, after 
partaking of a cup of '^arm. tea and soihe food, he was as 
cheerful as if he had never travelled a- mile. 

At Mrera, Central Ukonongo, we halted a day to 
grind grain, and to prepare the provision we should need 
during the transit'’ of the wilderness between Mrera and 
Manyara. 

On the 31st of January, atMwarn, Sultan Ea-mirambo, 
we met a caravan under the leadership of a slave of Sayd 
bin Habib, who caine to visit ns in our camp, which was 
hidden in a thick 'clump of jungle. After he was seated, 
and had taken his coffee, I asked, 

“ What is thy news, my friend, that thou hast brought 
from XJnyanyembe ?” 

“ My news is good, master.” 

“ How goes the war ?” 

” Ah, Mirambc^is where ? He eats the hides even. He 
is famished. Sayd Un Habib, my master, hath possession 
of Eirira. The Arabs are tWn^ering at the gates of 
Wilyankuru. Sayd bin Majid, who came from Ujiji to 
Usagdzi in twenty days, hath taken and'’ slain ‘Moto* 
(Fire),'|ihe Eing. Simba of Easera hath taken up arms 
for the 'defence of his father, Mkasiwa of XJnyanyembe. 
The chief of Ugunda hath sent five hundred men to the 
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field. Ough — Mirambo is 'wher<f ? In a month bo will be 
dead of hunger.” 

“ Great and good^news truly, my friend." 

“ Yes — in the name of God.” 

“ And whither art thou bound "with thy caravan ?” 

“ Sayd, the son of Majid, who came from Ujiji/ hath 
told us of the road thsTt the white man took, that he had 
arrived at Ujiji safely, and tfiat he was on his way back 
to Unyttnyembe. So we have thought that if the white 
man could go there, we could also. Lo, the Arabs come • 
by the hundred by the white man’s road, ^ get the ivory 
from Ujiji. 

“ I am that ^hite man.” ^ 

“You?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ "Why it was reported that you were dead — that you 
fought with the Wazavira.” 

“ Ah, my friend, these are the words of Njara, the son 
of Ehamis. See ” (pointing to Livingstone), “ this is the 
white man, my father,* whom I saw* at Ujiji. He is 
going with mo to Unyanyembe to get his cloth, after 
which he will return to the great waters,” 

“ Wonderful ! — thou sayest truly.” 

“ What has thou to tell me of the ^ white man at 
Unyanyembe ?’’ 

“ Which white man ?” « 

“ The white man 1 left in^the house of Sayd, the i^n of 
Salim — my house — at ^wihara.” 

“He is dead.” 

“Dead I" ’ 

“True.” 

* It is a coarteons oustom in Afiridt .to address el^rly people as 
“Baha,* (Father). 
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" You do not mean to Bay tbe white man is dead ?** 

“ True — he is dead.’’ 

- " How long ago ?” 

“ Many months now.” 

“Wha\did ho die of?” 

Hbma (fever).” 

“ Any more of my people dead ?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Enough.” 1 looked sympathetically at the 'Doctor, 
• Qud ho replied, 

"I told you so. When you described him to me as 
a drunken man, I knew he could not live. Men who have 
been habitual drunkards cannot live in this country, any 
more than men who have become slaves to other vices. 
I attribute the deaths that occurred in my expedition on 
the Zambezi to much the same cause.” 

" Ah, Doctor, there are two of ns gone. I shall be tbe 
third, if this fever lasts much longer.” 

‘ Oh no, not at all. If you would have died from fever, 
you would have died at IJjiji when you had that severe 
attack of remittent. Don’t think of it. Your fever now is 
only the result of exposure to wet. I never travel during 
the wet season. This time I have travelled because I was 
anxious, and 1 did not wish to detain you at Ujiji.”. 

” Well, there is nothing like a good friend at one’s back 
in this country tp encourage him, and keep his spirits up. 
Poor Shaw 1 I am sorry — very sorry for him. How many 
times have I not endeavoured tp cheer him up I But 
there was no life in him. And among the last words I 
said to him, before parting, were, 'Bem'ember, if you 
return to Unyanyembe, you die ! ’ ” 

We klso obtained news from the chief o£ 8ayd bin 
Habib’s caravan that several packets of letters and news* 
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f»pers, asd boxes, had arrived *foT mo from Zanzibar by 
my messengers and Ara\|s ; that Selim, the son of Sheikh 
Hashid of Zanziba]:, was amongst the latest arrivals in 
Unyanyembe. The Doctor also reminded me yith the 
utmost gobd-nature that, according to his accout\ts, he 
had a stock of jellies and crackers, soups, fish, and potted 
ham, besides cheese, awaiting him in Unyanyembe, and 
that he would be delighted to share his good things; > 
whereupon I was greatly cheered, and, during the 
repeated attacks of fever I suffered about this time, my * 
imagination loved to dwell upon the luxuries at Unya- 
nyembe. I pictured myself devouring the hams and 
crackers and Julies like a madman. I lived on my raving 
fancies. My poor vexed brain rioted on such homely 
things as wheaten bread and butter, hams, bacon, caviare, 
and I would have thought no price too high to pay for 
them. Though so far away and out of the pale of 
Europe and America, it was a pleasure to me, during the 
aihumta or despondency into which I was plunged by 
ever recurring fevers, to dwell upon tfiem. I wondered 
that people who had access to such luxuries should ever 
get sick, and become tired of life. 1 thought that if a 
wheaten loaf with a nice pat of fresh butter were 
presented to me, 1 would be able, though dying, to springs 
up and dance a wild fandango. 

Though we lacked the good things this life above 
named, we possessed salted gira£e* and pickled a^bra 
tongues ; we had ugali made by Halimah herself ; we had 
sweet potatoejf, tea, coffee, dampers, or slap-jacks ; hnt I 
was tired of them. My enfeebled stomach, harrowed and 
irritated with medicinal compounds, with ipecae, colo- 
eynth, tartar-emetic, quinine, and such things, protested 
agunst the coarse food. ** Oh, for a wheaten loaf 1 ” my 
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soul cried in agony. “ I'ive hundred dollars for one loaf 
of brftid r* f 

« The Doctor, somehow or another, despite the incessant 
rain, thjgi dew, h)g, and drizzle, the marching, and sore 
feet, |ito like a hero, and I manfully, sternly, Resolved to 
imitate the persevering attention he paid to the welfare 
of his gastric powers ; hut I miserably failed. 

Dr. Livingstone possesses all the attainments of a 
traveller. His knowledge is great about everything 
concerning Africa — the rocks, the trees, the fruits, and 
their virtues, f're known tb him. Ho is also full of phi- 
losophic reflections upon ethnological matter. With 
camp-craft, with its cunning devices, he is au fait His 
bed is luxurious as a spring mattress. Each night he has 
it made under his own supervision. First, he has two 
straight poles cut, three or four inches in diameter ; which 
are laid parallel one with another, at the distance of two 
feet ; across these poles are laid short sticks, saplings, 
three feet long, and over them is laid a thick pile of 
grass ; then comes a piece of waterproof canvas and 
blankets- -and thns a bed has been improvised fit for a 
king. 

It was at Livingstone’s instigation I purchased milch 
goats, by which, since leaving Ujiji, we have had a supply 
of fresh milk for our tea and coflTee three times a day. 
Apropos of this, wo a»e great drinkers of these welcome 
stimulants ; we seldom halt drinking until we have each 
had six or seven cups. We havecalso been able to provide 
ourselves with music, which, though harsh^ is better than 
none.*^ 1 mean the musical screech of parrots from 
Manyuema. 

Half-war* between Mwaru— Kamirambo’s village— and 
file deserted Tong^ni of Ukamba, I oarved the Doctor’s 
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initials and my own on a large*tree, with the date Feb* 
ruary 2nd., I have he<\|i twice guilty of this in Africa: 
once when we w§re famishing in Southern Uvinea*! 
inscribed the date, my initials, and the word “^tarring” 
in large liters on the trunk of a* sycamore. 

In passing through the forest of Ukamba, we saw the 
bleached skull of an unfortunate victim to the privations 
of travel. Eeferring to it, tixe Doctor remarked that he 
could fiever pass through an African forest, with its 
solemn stillness |and serenity, vnthout wishing to be ' 
buried quietly under the dead* leaves, where he would be 
sure to rest undisturbed. In England there was no 
elbow-room, the graves werq often desecrated ; and ever 
since he had buried his wife in the woods of Shupanga he 
had sighed for just such a spot, where his weary bones 
would receive the eternal rest they coveted. 

The same evening, when the tent door was down, and 
the interior was made <dieerful by thq light of a paraffin 
candle, the Doctor related to me some incidents respecting 
the career and the death of his eldest son, Bobert. 
Beaders of Livingstone’s first book, ' South Africa,’ without 
which no boy should be, will probably recollect the 
dying Sebituane’s regard for the little boy “Bobert.” 
Mrs. Livingstone and family were taken to the Oape o^ 
Good Hope, and thence sent to England, where Bobert 
was put in the charge of a tutor; bwt wearied of in- 
activity, when he was abent eighteen, he left ScQ^nd 
and came to Natal, whence he endeavoured to reach his 
father. Unsuccessful in his attempt, he took ship and 
sailed for New York, and enlisted 'in the Northern ^Army, 
in a New Hampshire regiment of Volunteers, discarding 
his own name of Bobert Mofiatt Livingstonu, and taking 
that of Bupert Vincent, that his tutor, who seems to hare 
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been ignorant of bis duties to the yontb, might not find 
him. *From one of the battles before Bichmnnd, he was 
conveyed to a North Carolina hospital, where he died 
from hiEb.woundB. 

On the 7th of February we arrived at the (Sombe, and 
camped near one of its largest lakes. This lake is 
probably several miles ii{ lengtli, and swarms with 
hippopotami and crocodiles. 

From this camp I despatched Fcrajji, the cook, and 
' Chowpereh to Unyanyembe, to bring the letters and 
medicines that were sent t5 me from Zanzibar, and meet 
us at Ugunda, while the next day we moved to our old 
quarters on the Gombe, where we were £rst introduced 
to the real hunter’s paradise in Central Africa. The 
rain had scattered the greater number of the herds, but 
there was plenty of game in the vicinity. Soon after 
breakfast I took Khamisi and Kalulu with me for a hunt. 
After a long walk we arrived near a thin jungle, where 
I discovered the tracks of several animals — boar, antelope, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and an unusual 
number of imprints of the lion’s paw. Suddenly 1 heard 
Khamisi say, Master, master ! here is a ‘simba ! ’ (lion) ; ” 
and he came up to me trembling with excitement and 
fear — for the young fellow was an arrant 'coward — to 
point out the head of a beast, which could be seen just 
above the tall <grass, looking steadily towards us. It 
imm'^ately afterwards bounded from side to side, but 
tho grass was so high that it - was impossible to tell 
exacGy what it was. Taking advantage of. a tree in my 
front,'f crept quietly onwards, intending to rest tdie heavy 
rifle against it, as I was so weak from the effects of several 
fevers {hat I felt myself utterly incapable of supporting 
my rifle for a steady aim. But my surprise was great 
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when I oautionsly laid it agelinst tlie tree, and then 
directed its muzzle to ^he spot where I had seen him 
stand. Looking farther away — to where the grass wa9 
thin and scant — I saw the animal bound along at a great 
rato, and that it was a lion : the noble monarch of the 
forest was in full flight ! From that moment I ceased to 
regard him as the “ mightiest among the brutes ; ” or his 
roar as anything more fearful in broad daylight than a 
sucking^dove’s. 

The next day was also a halt, and unable to contain my > 
longing for the (jhase, where •there used, to be such a 
concourse of game of all kinds, soon after morning coflfee, 
and after despatching a couple of men with presents to 
my friend Ma-manyara, of ammonia-bottle memory, I 
sauntered out once more for the park. * Not fire hundred 
yards from the camp, myself and men were suddenly 
halted by hearing in our immediate yicinity, probably 
within fihy yards or so, a chorus of roars, issuing from a 
triplet of lions. Instinctively my fingers raised the two 
hammers, as I expected a general onset ofi me ; for though 
one lion might fly, it was hardly credible that three 
should. While looking keenly about I detected, within 
easy rifle-shot, a fine hartebeest, trembling and cowering 
behind a tree, as if it expected the fangs ci the lion in its 
neck. Though it had its back turned to me, I thought a* 
bullet might plough its way to a vital py t, and without a 
moment’s hesitation 1 aime<^ and fired. The animal rave 
a tremendous jump, as it intended to take a flyingieap 
through the tree ; but recorering itself it dashed through 
the underbrush in a different direction from that in^hich 
I supposed the lions to be, and I never saw itJVtgain, 
though 1 knew 1 had struck it irom the bleody 4rail it 
left ; neither did I se? nor hear anything more of the lions, 

’ 2 I 
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I searched far and wide over the park-land for prey of 
somo^ind^ but was compelled to return unsuccessful to 
camp. 

Disgusted with my failure, we started a little after noon 
for ifanyara, at which place we were hospitably greeted 
by my friend, who had sent men to tell me that his white 
brother must not halt in the woods but must come to his 
village. We received a present of honey and food from 
the chief, which was most welcome to us in our condition. 
Hero was an instance of that friendly disposition among 
Central African chiefs when they have not been spoiled by 
the Arabs, which Dr. Livingstone found among the Babisa 
and Ba-nlungu, and in Mavyuema. I received the same 
friendly recognition from all the chiefs, from Imrera, in 
Ukawondi, to Unyanyembe, as I did from Ma-manyara. 

On tho 14lh we arrived at ITgnnda, and soon after we 
had eslttblishod ourselves comfortably in a hut which the 
chief lent us for oyr use, in came Ferajji and Chowpereh, 
bringing with them Sarmoan and Uledi Manwa Sera, who, 
it 'vvill 1)0 recollected, were tho two soldiers sent to Zanzi- 
bar with letters and who should Sarmean have in charge 
but the deserter- Hamdallah, who decamped at Manyara, 
as we were going to Ujiji. This fellow, it seems, had 
halted at Kigandu, and had informed tho chief and tho 
doctor of the village that he had been sent by the white 
man to take bar:k the cloth left there for the cure of 
Makruk Saleem ; ahd the simple chief had commanded it 
to be given up to him upon his mere word, in consequence 
of which the sick man had died. 

XJppn Sarmean’s arrival in Unyanyembe from Zanzibar, 
about ^fifty days after the Expedition ha^ departed for 
Ujiji, the hews he received was that the white man 
(Shaw) was dead ; and that a man called Hamdallah^ who 
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had engaged himself as one of my guides, but who had 
fihorily after returnedi was at Unyanyembe. lie had 
left him unmolested until the appearance of Ferajji 
and his companion, wlien they^ at once, in a body, made 
a descent on his hut and secured him. With the zeal 
which always distinguished him in my service, Sarmeau 
Had procured a forked pple, between the prongs of 
wdiich the neck of the absconder was placed ; and a cross* 
stick, firmly lashed, effectually prevented him from 
relieving himselt of the incumbrance attached to him so 
deftly. 

There were no less than seven packets of letters and 
newspapers from Zanzibari which had been collecting 
during my absence from TJnyanyembp. These had been 
intrusted at various times to the chiefs of caravans, who 
had faithfully delivered them at my tembe, according to 
their promise to the Consul. There was one packet for 
me, which contained two or three letters for Dr. Living- 
stone, to whom, of course, they were aj; once transferred, 
with my congratulations. In the same packet there was 
also a letter to me from the British Consul at Zanzibar 
requesting me to take charge of Livingstone’s goods and 
do the best I could to forward them on to^ him, dated 25th 
September, 1871, five days after I left Unyanyembe on my 
apparently hopeless task. 

“ Well, Doctor,” said I to LivinffstAie, the English 
Consul requests me to do Ell I can to push forward^our 
goods to you. I am sotry that I did not get the authority 
sooner, for I should have attempte^d it ; but in the ^bsence 
of these instructions I have done the best 1 cc^d by 
pushing you towards the goods. The mountain^as not 
been able to advance towards Mohammed, but Mohammed 
has been compelled to adrance towards the mountain.” 

2 I 2 . 
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But Dr. Liyingetone was too deeply engrossed in his 
Own letters from home, which weits just a year'old. 

1 received good and bad news from New York, but the 
good newffwas subsequent, and wiped out ail feelings that 
might hare been evoked had I received the bad only. But 
the newspapers, nearly a hundred, of them. New York, 
Boston, and London journals^ were full of most wonderful 
news. The Paris Commune was in arms agai]^t the 
.National Assembly; the Tuileries, the Louvre, and the 
ancient city Lutetia Parisiornm had been set in flames by 
the blackguards''of Saint- Antoine ! French troops massa- 
cring and murdering men, women, and children ; rampant 
diabolism, and incarnate revenge were at work in the 
most beautiful city .in the world ! Fair women converted 
into demons, and dragged by ruffianly soldiery through 
the streets to universal execration and pitiless death; 
children of tender age pinned to the earth and bayoneted; 
men innocent or no^, shot, cut, stabbed, slashed, destroyed 
— a whole city given up to the mmtm injuria of an 
infuriate, reckless, and brutal army! Oh France! Oh 
Frenchmen ! Such things are unknown even in the heart 
of barbarous Central Africa. We spurned the newspapers 
with our feet ; and for relief to sickened hearts gazed on 
the comic side of our world, as illustrated in the innocent 
pages of ‘ Punch.’ Poor ‘ Punch 1’ good-hearted, kindly- 
naturcd ‘ Punch ^ a traveller’s benison on thee! Thy 
jokefirwere as physic ; thy inn<9cent satire was provocative 
of hysteric mirth. * 

Our^ doors were or 9 wded with cniious, natives, who 
lookedtwith indescribable wonder at the enormous sheets. 
1 hear^ them repeat the words, “ Ehabari Jiisungu ” — 
white man’s 'news — often^ and heard them discussing the 
nature of such a quantity of news, and expressing their 
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belief that tlie “ Wasungu ” ware “ mbyah sana/’ and very 
“mkali;’* by which they meant to say that ti^f white 
men were* very wicked, and very smart and clevgr 
though the term kicked is often employed to express high 
admiratig^. # ** 

On the fourth day from Ugunda, or the l*8th of 
February, and the fifty-third day from Ujiji, we made 
our appearance with flags flying and guns firing in the 
valley# of Kwihara, and when the Doctor and myself 
passed through the portals of my old quarters I formally 
welcomed him to Unyanyemi>e and to m^^ house. 

Since the day I had left the Arabs, sick and weary 
almost with -my life, but, nevertheless, imbued with the 
high hope that my missfon would succeed, 131 dayfe 
had elapsed — with what vicissitudes erf fortune the reader 
well knows — during which time I had journeyed over 1,20C 
miles. 

The myth after which I travelled through the wilder- 
ness proved to be a fact ; and nev#r was the fact more 
apparent than when the Living Man wilked with me arm 
in arm to my old loom, and I said to him, Doctor, we 
are at last Home !’* 




HAKINQ IHE HOST OF A HALT. 


'' CHAPTEB XV. 

HOMEWAKD BOTJND.— LimGSTONES LAST WOEDS!— 

THE FINAL PAEEWELl! 

I'Tnyanyembe was now to me a terrestrial Paradise. 
Livingstone was no le.S8 happy ; he was in comfortable 
quarters, which were a palace compared to his hut in 
[Tjiji. Our store-rooms were full of the good things 
of this life, besides cloth, beads, wire, and the thousand 
and one impedimenta and paraphernalia bf travel with 
which P had loaded over one hundred and fifty men at 
Bagamoyo. rl had sevepty-four loads of iniscellaneous 
things, the most valuable of which were now to be turned 
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i>vei to Livingstoae, for his majrch back to th« sonrces of 
the Kile, ^ 

It was a* great day '^itb us when, with hammer and 
chisel, 1 broke opSn the Doctor’s boxes, that we migfit 
feast our Jfamished stomachs 09 the luxuries which were 
to redeem os from the effect of the cacotrophic donrra 
and maize food we* had been subjected to in the 
wilderness. I conscientiously believed that a diet on 
potted hain, crackers, and jellies would make me as in- 
vincible as Talus, and that 1 only required a stout flail, 
to be able to drive the mightj^ Wogogo into the regions 
of annihiliation,* should they dare even* to wink in a 
manner I disapproved. 

The first box opened contllined three tins of biscuits, 
six tins of potted hams — tiny things, not much larger 
than thimbles, which, when opened, proved to be nothing 
more t han a table-spoonful of minced meat plentifully 
seasoned with pepper: the Doctor’s stores fell five 
hundred degrees below zero in ray* estimation. Next 
were brought out five pots of jam, ^ne of which was 
opened — this was also a delusion. The stone jars 
weighed a pound, and in each was found a little over a 
tea-spoonful of jam. Verily, we began to think our 
hopes and expectations had been raised to too high a 
pitch. Three bottles of curry were next produced — bulr 
who cares for curry? Another box was opened, and 
out tumbled a fat dumpy Dutch c^eeft, hard as a brick, 
hut sound and good ; thofigh it is bad for the livft in 
Unyamwezi. Then another cheese was seen, but this 
was all eaten up — it was hollqw and a fraud^ The 
third box contained nothing but two sugar loaves ; the 
fourth, candles; the fifth, bottles of mlt, ^arvey, 
Worcester, and Beading sancee, essence of anchovies, 
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pepper, and mustard. Bless me ! wbat food were these 
for t|;f 6 reTiyifying of a moribund such as I was ! The 
sjxth box contained four shirts/' two pairs of' stout shoes, 
some stockings and shoe-strings, which delighted the 
Doctor #0 much when he. tried them on that hebexclaimed, 
“ Richard is himself again !” “ That man,” said I, '' who- 
ever he is, is a friend, indeed.” “*¥08, that is my friend 
Waller.” 

The five other boxes contained potted meat and soups ; 

, but the twelfth, containing one dozen bottles of medicinal 
brandy, was gone ; and ^a strict cross-examination of 
Asmaui, the head man of Livingstone^s caravan, elicited 
the fact, that not only was one case of brandy missing, 
but also two bales of cloth and four bags of the most 
valuable beads in*' Africa — sami-sami — which are as gold 
with the natives. 

I was grievously disappointed after the stores had 
been examined ; everything proved to be deceptions in 
my jaundiced eye^. Out of the tins of biscuits when 
opened, there wjs only one sound box; the whole of 
which would not make one full meal. The soups — who 
cared for meat soups in Africa ? Are there no bullocks, 
and sheep, and goats in the land, from which far better 
soup can be made than any that was ever potted? 

*-PeRS, or any other kind of vegetable soup, would have 
been a luxury; but chicken and game soups! — what 
nonsense 1 ^ ^ 

r^then overhauled my own stores. I found some 
fine old brandy and one bottle of champagne still left; 
though it was evident, in looking at the cloth bales, 
that dishonesty had been at work; and some person 
happenfid to suggest Amani — the head man sent by 
Dr. Kirk in charge of Livingstone’s goods — as the 
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guilty pftrty. Upon his treecures being eiamined, I 
found eight or ten colored cloths, with the mark of 
my own agent at Zanzibar on them. As ho was unablo 
to give a clear accdnnt of how they came in his box, they 
were at Qnoe confiscated, and, distributed aftong the 
most deserving of the Doctor’s people. Some sf the 
watchmen also accused him of having entered into my 
store-room, and of having abstracted two or three gorah 
of domestics from my bales, and of having, some days 
afterwards, snatched the keys from the hands of one of 
my men, and broken them, legt other people might enter, 
and find evidenc'es of his guilt. As Asihani was proved 
to bo another of the “ moral idiots,” Livingstone dis- 
charged him on the spot. Had we not arrived so soon at 
Unyanyembe, it is probable that the entire slock sent 
from Zanzibar had in time disappeared. 

Unyanyembe being rich in feuits, grain, and cattle, 
we determined to have our Christmas dinner over 
again in style, and, being fortunately in pretty good 
health, 1 was enabled to superintend its preparation. 
Never was such prodigality seen in a tembo of Unyam- 
wezi as was seen in ours, nor were ever such delicacies 
provided. 

There were but few Arabs in Unyanyembe when we 
arrived, as they were investing the stronghold o^ 
Mirambo. About a week after our return, “the little 
mannikin,” Sheikh Sayd bin Salim— HI Wali — ^who was 
the commander-in-chief oftheir forces, came to Ewihara 
from the front. But {he little Sheikh was in no great 
hurry to greet the man he had .wronged so mn^h. As 
soon as we heard of his arrival wo took the opportunity 
to send men immediately after the goods whi^ wero 
forwarded to the Wall’s care ’soon after Idvingstone’e 
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departure fo: Mikindanji Bay. The first time we sent 
men for them the governor declared himself too sick to 
attend' to such matters, but thVj second day they were 
slendered, with a req[ue3t that the Boctor would not he 
very angry at their coi;tdition, as the white,, ants had 
destroyed everything. 

The stores this man had detained at Unyanyembe 
were in a most sorry state.. The expenses were prepaid 
for their carriage to Ujiji, hut the goods had been 
purposely detained at this place by.Sayd bin Salim 
since 1867 that he might satisfy his appetite for liquor, 
and probably fall heir to two valuable guns that were 
known to be with them. The white ants, had not only 
eaten up bodily the box in 'which the guns were packed, 
but they had also oaten the gunstocks. The barrels 
were corroded, and the locks were quite destroyed. 
The brandy bottles, most singular to relate, had also 
fallen a prey to the voracious and irresistible destroyers — 
the white ants — and, by some unaccountable means, they 
had imbibed the ]}ptent Hennessy, and replaced the corks 
with corn-cobs. The medicines had also vanished, and 
the zinc pots in which they had been snugly packed up 
were destroyed by corrosion. Two bottles of brandy and 
one small zinc case of medicines only were saved out ot 
-the otherwise utter wreck. 

I also begged the Doctor to send to Sheikh Sayd, and 
ask him if he h&d received the two letters despatched 
by him upon his first arriva\ at Ujiji for Dr. Kirk and 
Lord Clarendon ; and if he had forwarded them to the 
coast, as he was desired to do. The reply to the 
messengers was in the affirmative; and, subsequently, 
1 obtained ths same answer in the presence of the 
Doctor. 
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On the 22nd of February, the pouring rain, which had 
dogged us the entire diatance from Ujiji, ceased, and we 
had now bea\itiful weather; and while I prepared for 
the homeward march, the Doctor was busy writing his* 
letters, and ^entering his notes ii;to his journal. Which I 
was to take to his family. When not thus employed, we 
paid visits to the Arabs at Tabora, by whom wo were both 
received with that bounteous hospitality for which they 
are ccleb];ated. 

Among the good^ turned over by me to Dr. Livingstone, 
while assorting such cloths as I ^tvisbed to retain for my 


homeward trip, wefe — 

• 

Doti. 

• 

Yards. 

First-class American sheeting t . 

. 285 

=r 

1140 

„ Kaniki (blue stuff) . 

16 

r: 

04 

Medium „ (blue stuff) . . 

. 00 

= 

240 

„ Dabwani cloth . . . 

. 41 

= 

IGi 

Barsati cloths .... 

. 28 

=r 

ii2 

Printed handkerchiefs 

. 70 

= 

280 

Medium llohani cloth «... 

. ft? 

zr 

508 

„ Ismahili „ .... 

. 29 

=5 

80 

„ Sohari „ .... 

. 20 

= 

80 

4 pieces fine Kunguru (khI check ) 

. 22 


88 

4 gorah Behani 

8 


32 

Total number of cloilis 

. 697 


2788 


J3c8iJi*s : — 

Cloth, 2788 yards. ^ 

Assorted beads, 1C sacks, weight = 092Jha. 
Brass wire, Xos. 5 and G, lO^frasUlali s B60 Iha. 
1 canvas tent, waterproof, 

1 air-bed. ^ 

1 boat (canvas). 

1 bag of tools, carpralsr^ 

1 rip saw. 

2 faamU of tiir. 
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12 BbeetB of ship 8 copper = 60 lbs. 

Clothes. 

1 Jocolyn breech-loader (tnetalbc cartridge). £ 

1 Starr 8 yy 

1 Henry (16-shooter) „ „ 

iT'cvolvcr. c 

£00 rounds revolver ammunition. 

2000 n Jocelyn and Starr's amn^ition. 

1600 „ Henry rifle ammunition. 

Cooking utensils, medicine chest, books, sextant, cantaa 
bags, &c., &c., &c, * 

The above made a tot|il of about forty loads. Many 
things in the list would have brought fancy prices in 
Unyanyembe, especially the carbines and ammunition, the 
saw, carpenter’s tools, the' beads, and wire. Out of the 
thirty-throe loadc which were stored for him in my tembe 
— the stock sent to Livingstone, Nov. 1, 1870— but few of 
them would be available for his return trip to Kua and 
Manyuema. The 696 doti of cloth which were left to him 
formed the only marketable articles of value he possessed ; 
and in Manyuema, where the natives manufactured their 
own cloth, such an article would be considered a drug ; 
while my beads and wire, with economy, would suffice to 
keep him and his men over two years in those regions. 
Uis own cloth, and what I gave him, made in the aggre- 
gate 1,893 doti, which, at 2 doti per day for food, were 
sufficient to keep him and sixty men 696 days. He had 
thus four years^ supplies. The only articles he lacked to 
m^e a new and completely "fitted-up expedition were the 
following, a list of which he and'l drew up : — 

' A few tins of Amoricjau wbeat-flonr, 

‘ „ „ . soda crackers, 

„ , „ preserved fruits. 

„ „ sardiaea 
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A few tins of salmon, 

10 Ibe. ^yson tea. ^ 

Some sewing thread and needles. 

1 dozen official enVelopes. 

•Nautical Almanac’ for 1872 and ^1873. 

1 blank journal. 

1 chronomcteri stopped. 

1 chain for refractor}' |)eople. 

• 

With the articles j ist named ho would have a total of 
eeyenty loads, butvithont carriers they were an incum- 
brance to him ; fos, with only the nine men, which ho now 
had, he could go nowhere with such a splendid assortment 
of goods. I was therefore qpmmissioned to enlist, — as 
soon as I reached Zanzibar, — fifty freemen, arm them 
with a gun and hatchot each man, besides accoutrements, 
and to purchase two thousand bullets, one thousand flints, 
and ten kegs of gunpowder. The men were to act as 
carriers, to follow wherever Livingstone might desire to 
go. For, without men, he was simply tantalized with the 
aspirations roused in him by the knowledge that he had 
abundance of means, which were irrealizable without 
carriers. All the wealth of London and New York piled 
before him were totally unavailable to hiip without the 
means of locomotion. No Mnyamwezi engages himself as 
carrier daring war-time. You who have read the diary of 
my ‘ Life in Unyanyembe ’ know what i|j;ubborn Conser- 
vatives the Wanyamwezi ai^. A duty lay yet before j;ne 
which 1 owed to my illustrious companion, and that was 
to hurry to the coast as if on a matter of life and death — 
act for him in the matter of enlisting men as if he were 
there himself— to work for him with the some ze{l as I 
would for myself— not to halt or rest untih his Hesires 
should be gratified. And this I vowed to do; but it was 

I 
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a death-blow to my project of going down the Nile, and 
getting news of Sir S. Baker. * # 

The Doctor’s tank of writing his Icjiters was ended. He 
delivered into my hand twenty letters for Great Britain, 
six for Bombay, two for New York, and one fbr Zanzibar. 
The tw^o letters for New York were for James Gordon 
Bennett, junior, ns he alone, not his father, was respon- 
sible for the Expedition sent under my command. I beg 
the reader’s pardon for republishing one of these letters 
here, as its spirit aijd style indicate Jhe man, the mere 
knowledge o£ whose lifrf or death was w^orth a costly 
Expedition ; 

* IJjiJi, ON Tanoanixa, East AfrioA; 

f November y 1871. 

James Oobdon Bennett, Jr., Esq. 

My dear Sir, — It is iu general somewhat difficult to write to ono 
;ye have never seen — it feels so much like addressing nn abstract idea 
— but the presence oj" your representative, Mr. 11. M. Stanley, in this 
distant region takes away the strangeness I should otherwise have 
felt, and iu writing to thank you for the extreme kindness that 
prompted you to send him, 1 feel quite at borne. 

If I explain tlie forlorn condition in which he found mo yon will 
easily perceive that ! have good reason to use very strong expressions 
of gratitude. 1 came to Ujiji off a tramp of between four hundred 
and five hundred miles, beneath a blazing vertical sun, having been 
baffled, worried, defeated and forced to return, when almost in sight 
of the end of the geographical part of my mission, by a number ol 
half-caste Moslem Slaves sent to mo from Zanzibar, instead of men. 
TW sore heart made still sorer }fy the woeful sights I had seen ol 
man's inhumanity to man racked and <old on the bodily frame, and 
depressed it beyond measure. I thought that I was dying on my feet. 
It is too much to say that almost every step Si the weary sultry 
way VA.S in pain, and 1 reached Ujiji a mere ruckle of bones. 

Thc^ 1 found that some five hundred pounds’ sterling worth of 
goods which ' I had ordered* from Zanzibar bad unaccountably locn 
entrusted to a drunken half-caste Moslem tailor, wIm^ after squander- 
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lug them for eisteea months on tho*way to Ujiji, finished up by 
tjclliiig off all that remained for slaves and ivory for him84f. 
had “divined^* on the Koral and found that I was dead. Ho h|d 
also written to the GoTernor of Unyan}'!'!!)!)!} that he had sent slavcw 
after me to Manyuema, wlio returned and reported my ckcease, and 
beggetl permftsion to sell off the few goods that his drunken lyppotito 
had spared. 

He, however, know perfectly well, from men who had scon me, that 
I was alive, and waiting for the goods and men ; but as for morality, 
he IS cvijjently an idiot, and there being no law here except that of 
the duggor or inulikct, I had to sit down in great weakness, destitute ot 
everything save a few'n)arter cloths and bei^s, which I had taken I he * 
precaution to leave hefc in case of extfeme need. ^ 

The near prospect of Ixjggary among Ujijians made mo miserable. 

1 could not despair, because 1 lauglied so much at a friend who, on 
reacliiug the mouth of the Zambftci, said tliat he was tempted to 
despair on breaking the photografdi of his wifp. Wo could have no 
success after that. Afterwaid the idea of despair had tome such a 
strong smack of the ludicrous that it was out of the question, 

Well, wlion I liad got to alwut the lowest verge, vague rumors of 
an English visitor reached me. 1 thought of myself as the man who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericlio ; but ntftlher priest, Levilo, nor 
f'.unaritan could possibly pass my w’ay. Yet the good Samaritan was 
close at hand, and one of my people ni.Jied nj) at the top of his sjieod, 
and, in great excitement, gasped out, “ An EngliBbman coming I I boo 
him !” and off he darted to meet him. 

An American flag, the first ever seen in these parts, nt the head ol 
a caravan, told me the nationality of the stranger. * 

J Jim as cold and non-demonstrative as we islanders are usually^ 
reputed to be; but your kindness made my frame thrill. It was, in- 
deed, overwhelming, and I said in my soul, “ LcjJ the richest blessings 
descend from the Highest on you ind yours !”• ^ 

The news Mr. Stanley h^id to tell was thrilling. The mighty 
political changes on the Continent ; the success of the Atlantic cables ; 
the election of pencral Grant, and maijy other topics riveted my 
attention for days together, and had an immediate ard benefi^al effect 
on my health. I had been without news from homo for yaars save 
what 1 could glean from a few ‘Saturday Reviews’ and ‘launch* of 
1S68. The appetite revived, and in a wesek I began to feel etiong again. 
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Mr. Stanley brought a moat hind and encouraging despatch frair 
Liord Qarendon (whoso loss I sincerely deplore), the first I have re* 
ceivod irom the Foreign Office since 1866, and inforihation that the 
iiritish Government had kindly sent a thousand pounds sterling to my 
aid. Up to his arrival 1 w'as not aware of any pecuniary aid. 1 came 
rinsalariod, but this want is ifow happily repaiml, and £ am anxious 
that you and all my friends should know that, though uncheered by 
letter, 1 have stuck to the task which my friend Sir Boderick Murcltison 
set mo with “ John Bullish tenficity, believing that all ivoiild o)m6 
riglit at hist. 

The watershed of South Central Africa is over seven hundred miles 
in length. The fountains thereon are almost iitnunierable — that ii, it 
would take a man’s lifetime to cjuiit them. From the watershwi they 
converge into four largo rivers, and these again into two mighty streams 
in the great Nile valley, which begins in ten dcgrce« to twelve degrees 
south latitude. It was long ere light dawned on the ancient problem 
and gave me a clear idea of the drainage. I had to feel my way, and 
every step of the way, and was, generally, groping in the dark— for who 
eared where the rivers ran? “We drank our fill and let the rest 
run by.” 

Tlio I\n‘tuguese who visited Cazembe asked for slaves and ivory, 
aiid heard of nothing else. I asked about the waters, questionod and 
cTOSs-qucstioned, until I was almost afraid of being set down as 
afflict^ with hydrocephalus. 

My last work, in which I have been greatly hindered from want of 
suitable attendants, was following the central line of drainage down 
through the country of the cannibals, called Manyuema, or, shortly 
Manycma. This lino of drainage has four largo lakes in it Ihc 
i’oiirtii I ivas near when obliged to turn. It is h’om one to three miles 
broad, and never can be reached at any point, or at any time of tho 
year. Two western ^^ins, tlie Lndro, or Bartle Frerc’s Biver, flow 
into it at Lake Kamolondo, Then the great Blver Lomame flows 
through Lake Lincoln into it too, and seems to form the western arm 
of the Nile, on which rciherick traded. ^ 

Now, 1 knew about six hundred miles of the watershed, and on* 
Xortunaijly the seventh hui^red is the most interesting of the whole ; 
for in iL if I am not mistaken, four fountains arise frmn an earthen 
mound, aund th«) last tA the fgmt becomes, at no gnat distance oD^ a 
large river. 
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T^\ro of theee run north to Egypt, Lt^fira and Lomame, anl two run 
iofuth into inner Ethiopia^ as the Leambayo, or Upper Zaulyzi, and 
the Eaful. * * 

Are not these the eoatoes of the Nile mentioned by the Secretary of 
Ifinerva, in the city of Sais, to Herodotus P • 

1 have heAd of them so often, and ht great distances off, ^that I 
cannot doubt their existence, and in spite of the sore longing ibr home 
that seizes roe every time I ihink of my (Ssmily, I wish to finish up by 
their rediscovery. • 

Five huniired pounds sterling worth of goods have again uuaccount* 
ably been entrusted to slaves, and have been over a year on the way, 
instead of four montbet 1 must go where they lie at your expense, cro " 
J can put the natural Completion to work. ^ 

And if my disclosures regarding the terrible Ujijian slavery should 
lead to the suppression of the East Coast slave trade, I shall regard 
that as a greater matter by far tlf&n the discovery of all the Nile 
sources together. Now that you have done wi^i domestio slavery fbr 
ever, lend us your powerful aid toward this great object. This flno 
country is blighted, as with a curse from above, in order that tho 
slavery privileges of tho petty Sultan of Zanzibar may not be infringed, 
and the rights of the Crown of Portugal, which are mythical, shouM he 
kept in abeyance till some futare time when Africa will become 
another India to Portuguese slave-traders. 

I conclude by again thanking you most corclially for your groat 
generobity, and am, 

Gratefully yours, 

David Livikgbtosb. 

To the above letter 1 have pothing to add — it speaks 
for itself ; bat I then thoagbt it was th| best evidence of 
my snccess. For my own part, I cared not one jo^or 
tittle about his discoveries, except so fat as it concetned 
tbo newspaper which commissioned me for the “ search.” 
It is true I felf enrions as to the restilt of bis travel*; bat, 
since be confessed that he bad not completed what lie bad 
began, I felt considerable delicacy to ask for more flian he 
eoald afford to give. His discoveries were the fruits of 
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his own labonrs — to him ihoy belonged — by their pullioa- 
tion hoped to obtain his reward, which he desired to 
e^ttle on his children. Tet Lmiigstone had a higher and 
nobler ambition than the mere pecnfliary sum he would 
receive: "he followed the dictates cf duty, ^ever was 
such a wiUing slave to that abstract virtue. His inclina- 
tions impelled him home, the fascinations of which it 
re(juirod the sternest resolves to resist. With every foot 
of new ground he travelled over he forged a chain of 
.sympathy which should hereafter bipd the Christian 
nations in bonds of love ;ind charity to the Heathen of 
the African tropics. If he wore able to complete this 
chain of lov© — by actual discovery and -description of 
them to embody such peoples and nations as still live in 
darkness. So as to- attract the good and charitable of his 
own land to bestir themselves for their redemption and 
salvation— this, Livingstone would consider an ample 
reward. 

“ A delirious and fatuous enterprise, a Quixotic scheme ! ” 
some will say. >Tot it, my friends ; for ns sure as the sun 
shines on both Christian and Infidel, civilised and Pagan, 
the day of enlightenment will come ; and, though Living- 
stone, the Apostle of Africa, may not behold it himself, 
nor we younger men, not yet our children, the Hereafter 
’ will SCO it, and posterity will recognise the daring pioneer 
of its civilization. 

The following items are extracted in their entirety from 
m^ Diary : ' 

March VMh . — The Arabs have sent me as many as 
forty-^ve letters to oarry to the coast.' I am turned 
courier- in my latter days; but the reason is that no 
regulavly organized caravans are permitted tp leave 
Unyanyembe now, because of the war ‘with Mirambo. 
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What if I had stayed all lihiB time at Unyanyembe 
waiting fo( the war to ,end I It is my opinion that the 
Arabs will not b^ able to conquer Mirambo under nftie 
months yet. • 

To-ui^t the natives have gathered themselves together 
to give me a farewell dance in front of my house, 1 find 
them to be the pagazib of Singiri, chief of Mtosa’s caravan. 
My men joined in, and, captivated by the music despite ■ 
myselfr I'also struck in, and performed the “ light fan- 
tastic,” to the intense admiration of my braves, who were 
delighted to scc^ their maste): unbend tw little from his 
usual stiffness. 

It is a wild* dance altogetljer. The music is lively, and 
evoked from the sonorous sound of four drums, which are 
arranged before the bodies of four men, who stand in the 
centre of the weird circle. Bombay, as ever comical, 
never so much at home as when in the dance of the 
Mrima, has my water-bucket on his head ; Chowpereh — 
the sturdy, the nimble, sure-footed Chowpereh — has an 
axe in his hand, and wears a goatskin oif his head ; Baraka 
has my bearskin, and handles a spear ; Mabruki, the 
“ Bull-headed,” has entered into tho spirit of the thing, 
and steals up and down like a solemn elephant ; Ulimengo 
has a gun, and is a fierce Drawcansir, and 700 would* 
imagine he was about to do bf^ttle to a hundred thousand, 
so ferocious is he in appearance ; Eharqjsi and Eamna are 
before the drummers, back (o back, kicking up ambitiously 
at the stars ; Asmani,— ^he embodiment of giant strength, 
— ^a towering Titan, — has also a gun, with which he is 
dealing blowS in the air, as if Be were Thor, «laying 
myriads with his hammer. The scruples and passions of 
us all are in abeyance ; WC are contending dbmon? under 
tlie heavenly light of the stars, enacting only the part of 

3 E 2 
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a weird drama, q^nickened* into action and moYoment by 
the ap{)alling energy and thundery of the drum?. 

'The warlike music is ended, and another is started. 
The choragus has fallen on his knees, and dips his head 
two or three times in an"* excavation in the gfound, and 
a choir, also on their knees, repeat in dolorous tones the 
last words of a slow and solemn relrain. The words are 
literally translated : — 

Chm'oguB. Oh-oh-oh [ the white man is going home I 

Choir, Ch-oh oh ] going homo I 

Going home, oh-oh-ohl 

ChoraguB, To the happy ivlsod on the sea, 

Whe^ the beads are plenty, oh<oh-oh ! 

Choir, Oh-oh-oh ! where the beads are plenty, 

Oh-oh-oh I 

CJwragus, While Singiri has kept us, oh, very long 
From our homes very long, oh-oh-oh 1 

Choir, Frofh our homes, oh-oh-oh I 
Oh-oh-oh 1 

Choragus, And wo have had no food for very long— 

We are half-starved, oh, for so long 1 
Bana Singiri 1 

Choir. For so very long, oh-bh-oh ! 

Bana Singiri-Singlri ! 

^ Singiri 1 oh, Singiri 

CKoragui, Mirambo has gone to war 
To fight against the AraVs; 

The Arabs and Wangwana 
* Have gone'to fight Mirambo! 

d^pir, ^ Oh-vh-ohl fight k^irambo! ^ 

Oh« Mirambo 1 Mirambo 
Ob, to fight Mirambo] 


r 


« 
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OSaragui. But tlie white man ifll mahe us gkd. 

He ia goiiiff home I For ho is going home, 

* And he will make us glad ! Sh-sh-sh ! 

Choir* The white man will make uaglad ! Sh-^-sn 

Sh ih-h-h sh-h-h-h-h^h I 

Um-m — ^mu— um-m-m— sh 1 * 

Thu is the singular farewell which I reoeived from the 
Wanyamwezi of Singiri, and for its remarkable epic 
beaQt 7 ‘(?), rhythmic excellence(?),and impaBsionedforce(?). 
I hare immortalijited it in the^agas of this book, as one of 
the most wonderful productions of the chorus-loving chil- 
dren of Unyamwezi. 

March ISA. — ^The last day of my stay with Livingstone 
has come and gcme, and the last nigl^t we shall be toge- 
ther is present, and I cannot evade the morrow 1 I feel 
as though I would rebel against the fate which drives me 
away from him. The minutes beat last, and grow into 
hours. • 

Our door is closed, and we are bot^ of ns busy with 
our own thoughts. 'What his thoughts are 1 know not. 
Mine are sad. My days seem to have been spent in an 
Elysian field; otherwise, why should 1 so keenly regret 
the near approach of the parting hour?, Have I not 
been battered by successive fevers, prostrate with agony* 
day after day lately ? Have I not raved and stormed in 
madness ? Have 1 not clenched mysfists in fury, and 
fought with the wild strength df despair whev in 
delirium? Yet, 1 regret to surrender the pleasure 
1 have felt ,in this man’s society, though so dearly 
purchased. * { 

I cannot resut the sure advance of time, whlsh flies 
this night as if it mocked me, and gloated on the misery 
ftcreat^I Be it sol 
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How many times have I not suffered the pang of 
parting with friends 1 I wished te linger longer, but the 
in8vitable would come — Fate sunderedr us. This is the 
same regsetful feeling, only it is more poignant, and the 
farewell may be for ever ! ' Fob ever? And “ibn ever,” 
echo the reverberations of a woful whisper. 

I have noted down all he has said to-night; but the 
reader shall not share it with me. It is mine ! 

I am as jealous as he is himself of his Journal ; and 1 
iiave written in German text, and in 'round hand, on 
cither side of i*i on the waterproof canvas cover, “ Posi- 
tively NOT TO RE OPENED to which he has affixed his 
signature. I have stenographed every word he has said 
to mo respecting ,the equable distribution of certain 
curiosities among his friends and children, and his last 
wish about ''his” dear old friend, Sir Boderick Mur- 
chison, because he has been getting anxious about him 
ever .since we received the newspapers at Ugunda, when 
we read that the old man was suffering from a paralytic 
stroke. I must be sure to send him the news, as soon as 
I get to Aden ; and I have promised that he will receive 
the message from me quicker than anything was ever 
received in Central Africa. 

* “ To-morrow night. Doctor, you will bo alone I” 

“Yes; the house will look as though a death had 
taken place. Yomhad better stop until the rains, which 
are «ow near, are ovdr.” » 

“I would to God I could, my dbar Doctor; but every 
day 1 stop here, now t^t there is no necessity for me 
to stay Jonger, keeps you from your work and home." 

“ I kAow ; but considsr your health — you ^re not fit to 
travel. "What is it? Only a few weeks longer. Yon 
will travel to the coast just as quickly when the rains 
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sre over as you will by going now. The plains will be 
inundated between bero«ud the coast.’* * 

“ Yon think so ) but I will reach the coast in forty 
days; if not in forty, I will in fifty — certain. The 
thought tfiat I am doing you important service will 
spur me on.” ^ 

March 14dh. — At dawn wp were up, the bales and 
baggage were taken outside of the building, and the men 
prepared themselves for the first march towards home. 

We had a sad Breakfast together 1 could not eat, my* 
heart was too Ml; neither ud my companion seem to 
have an appetite. We found something to do which kept 
us longer together. At 8 o’clock 1 was not gone, and 1 
had thought to have been off at 5 a.m., 

“Doctor,” said I, “I will leave two men with you, 
who will stop to-day and to-morrow with you, for it 
may be that you have forgotten something in the hurry 
of my departure. 1 will halt a day at Tura, oul the 
frontier of Unyamwezi, for your last word, and your lust 
wish ; and now wo must part — there is no help for it. 
ttood-bye,” 

“ Oh, I am coming with you a little way. 1 must mo 
you off on the road.” 

“ Thank you. Now, my men. Home ! Eirangozi, lift* 
the flag; and Mabch 1” 

The house looked desolate — it fadcil from our view. 
Old times, and the mennries of *my aspirations «nd 
kindling hopes, came sfirong on me. The old hills round 
about, that l^once thought tame and uninteresting, had 
become invested with histories and reminisconce^for me. 
On that bursani 1 have sat hour after hour, dlbaming, 
and hoping, and sighing. On t£at col I stood, watching 
the battle and the destruction of Tabora. . Under that 
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roof 1 have sickened and been delirions, and cried out 
like ft child at the fate that threatened qiy mission. 
Under that banian tree lay my dead comrade — poor 
Shaw ; I ^onld have given a fortune to have had him by 
my side at this time. From that honse I started on my 
journey to Ujiji; to it 1 returned as to a friend, with a 
newer and dearer companion; and now I leave all. 
Already it all appears like a' strange dream. 

We walked side by side; the men lifted their voices 
•into a song. I took long l(^ks at Livingstone, to impress 
his features thojroughly on uxy memory. . 

“ The thing is, Doctor, so far as I can understand it, 
you do not intend to return home until you have satisfied 
yourself about the ‘Sources of the Nile.' When you 
have satisfied youfself, you will come home and satisfy 
others. Is it not so ?" 

“ That is it, exactly. When your men come back, I 
shall immediately start for Ufipa; then, crossing the 
llungwa Biver, I “shall strike south, and round the 
extremity of the Tanganika. Then, a south-east course 
will take me to Ghicumbi’s, on the Luapula. On crosring 
the Luapula, 1 shall go direct west to the copper-mines 
of Katanga. Eight days south of Katanga, the natives 
^declare the fountains to be. When I have found them, I 
shall return by Katanga to the underground houses of 
Bub. From the caverns, ten days north-east will take 
me to Lake Kamoloudo. I be able to travel from 
the'lake, in your boat, up the Jfiiver Lnfiira, to Lake 
Lincoln. Then, coming down again, I can proc^ north, 
by tbe^Lualaba, to the fourth lake — ^wlrich, I tidnk, 
will explain the whole problem; and I will probably 
find t^t it is either > Ghowambe (Baku's lake), or 
Piaggia’s lake.” 
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And how long do yon thidk this little journey will 
take you?”, ^ • 

'* A year and a ,half, at the furthest, from the day,! 
leave Unyanyembe.” 

“Suppose you say two years; contuigencies might 
arise, you know. It will be well for me to hire these new 
men for two years ; thUe day of their engagement to begin 
from their Brrival at UnyanyAube.” 

“ Tecr, that will do excellently well.” 

“Now, my dear Doctor, the best friends must part.. 
You have come l^r enough; \et me beg of you to turn 
back." 

“ Well, I will say this to you : you have done what few 
men could do — far better tliau some great travellers I 
know. And I am grateful to you for 'Ahat you have done 
for me. Qod guide you safe home, and bless you, my 
friend.” 

“ And may Qod bring you safe back to us all, my dear 
friend. FinEWEix !” * • 

“ Fabewell 1” • 

We wrung each other’s hahds, and 1 had to tear myself 
away before 1 unmanned myself ; but Susi, and Chumah, 
and Hamoydab — the Doctor’s faithful fellows — they must 
all shake and kiss my hands before I could.quite turn, 
away. I betrayed myself I 
“ Qood-bye, Doctor — dear inend I” 

“Qood-byo!” , . * 

The Fabeweix between Livingstone and myself liad 
been spoken. . We were parted, he to whatever fete 
Destiny had yet in store for him, to battling agai^t diffi* 
ealties, to many, many days of marching t^onglQwilder- 
neeaet^ with Utile or nothing much to sustain him save 
his own high iq>iiit, and enduring faith in God — “ who 
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would bring all things right at last and I to that which 
Destiny may have in store for mq 
“ But though I may live half a century longer, I shall 
never forget that parting scene in Central Africa. 1 shall 
never cease to think of 'the sad tones of that* sorrowful 
word Farewell, how they permeated through every core 
of my heart, how they clouded m'y eyes, and made me 
wish unutterable things which could never be. 

An audacious desire to steal one embrace from the dear 
‘old man came over me, ancl almost unmanned me. I felt 
tempted to stop with him^ and assist him, on his long 
return march to the fountain region, but these things 
were not to be, any more .than many otW impulsive 
wishes, and despite the intensified emotions which filled 
both of us, save by silent tears, and a tremulous parting 
word, we did not betray our stoicism of manhood and 
race. 

I assumed a gru,flf voice, and ordered the Expedition 
to march, and I resolutely turned my face toward the 
eastern sky. But* ever and anon my eyes would seek that 
deserted figure of an old man in grey clothes, who with 
bonded head and slow steps was returning to his solitude, 
the very picture of melancholy, and each time 1 saw him — 
. as the plain was wide and clear of obstructions — felt my 
eyes stream, and my heart swell with a vague, indefinable 
feeling of forebodi|ig and sorrow. 

IJihought of his lOnely figure sitting day after day on 
the burzani of his house, by whicb all caravans from the 
coast would have to pass, and of the many, many times 
he woul^^. ask the new-comers whether they had passed 
any met coming along the road fob him, and 1 thought as 
each dajf passed, and his s'tores and letters had not arrived 
how ho would grieve at the lengthening delay. I then 
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felt strong again, as 1 felt tliat *80 long as I should be 
doing service for Livingstone, I was not quite parted 
from him, and by doing the work effectively and speedily 
the bond of friendship between us would be strengthened. 
Such thoughts spurred me to thb resolution to march so 
quickly for the coast, that Arabs in after time should 
marvel at the speed with which the white man’s caravan 
travelled from Unyanyembe to*Zanzibar. 

I took* one more look at him ; he was standing near tho 
gate of Kwikuru Vrith his senvantg near him. I waved ' 
a handkerchief to him, as a fined token of farewell, and he 
responded to it by lifting his cap. It was the last oppor- 
tunity, for we soon snrmonntqd the crest of a. land- wave, 
and began the descent into the depression on the other 
side, and I never saw him more. * 

God grant, dear reader, that if ever you take to 
travelling in Central Africa, you find as good and true a 
man, for your companion, as I foun^ in noble David 
Livingstone. For four months and four days he au^ I 
occupied the same house, or, the same 1%nt, and I never 
had one feeling of resentment against him, nor did ho 
show any against me, and the longer 1 lived with hijji 
the more did my admiration and reverepce for him 
increase. * 

What were Livingstone’s thoughts daring the time 
which elapsed between my departure f(^ the coast, and 
the arrival of his supplies, may be gathered from a lefhsr 
which he wrote on the 2Bd of July to Mr. John F. Webb, 

American Consul at Zanzibar. 

• • 

1 have been iraiting np here like Simeon Stylites <m bis pftar, and 
cDimling every day, and conjecturing c%ch step taken^ by ow friend 
towacds ihe coaat, rabingand praying that no sickiien*might my bim 
np^ BO aoddent beiall hittit and do unlooked-for combinations of cinmm* 
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•tanoefl render his kind inteattoos vain or fnntktt. Ur. Stanly hi|d 
got ovgrthe tendency to the oontinned form of fever which is the most 
dangerous, and was tronblcd only with the intermittent form, which is 
eomparatively safe, or I would not have allowed him, hut would have 
accompanied him to Zanzibar. 1 did not tell himself so ; nor did I say 
what I thon^t, that ho really'did a very plnoky thing in'going tliron^ 
the Uirambo war in spite of the remonstrances of all the Arabs, ana 
from Ujiji guiding roe back to Un 3 ’anycn.be. The war, as it is called, 
is still going on. The danger lay not so much in the actual fighting os 
in the universal lawlessness the war engendered. 

I am not going to inflict on the rea4er a repetition of 
onr march baclr, except to record certain incidents which 
occurred to ns as we journeyed to the coast. 

March 17 ih . — We came -to the Ewalah Biver. The 
first rain of the Masika season fell on this day ; I shall he 
mildewed before t reach the coast. Last year’s Masika 
began at Bagomoyo, March 28rd, and ended 80th April. 

The next day I halted the Expedition at Western Tura, 
on the Unyamwezi, frontier, and on the 20th arrived at 
Eastern Tura ; when, soon after, we heard a loud report 
of a gun, and Susi and Hamoydah, the Doctor’s servants, 
with Uredi, and another of my men, appeared with a 
letter for “ Sir Thomas MacLear, Observatory, Cape of 
Good Hope,” and one for myself, which read as follows : — 

. KwtUABA,- March 15, 1872. 

Dsaa Stakut, ^ 

If yon can telegraph on your arrival in London, be particular, 
please, to say bow Sir Soderick is. <Yoa put the matter exactly 
yesterday, when you said that 1 was "not yet aatufied about the 
Sources ; but as soon as 1 shall be satisfied, I eball ntum and give 
satisfao^ ry reasons fit tat other peoide.” This is just as ft ■tauSsi 

I wish I could give you a better woni than the Soatah one to"pnt a 
Blont heurtto a Bteybrae”— (d steep asoent}— foryon will do that i and 
I am thankful that^ befiun going awigr, the fever had ehai^ inw the 
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tailenDittent, or safe fonoi. I woald notiiave let you go, but witb gnai 
oonoem, had you itill been troubled with the oontinued type. 1 M 
comfortable in tanmending ydt to the guaidianebip of the goA Loid 
and Father of all * * 

I am gratefully yours, 

David Livingstons. 

I have worked as hard as It could copying observations made in one 
line of march from Kabuire, back ag&in to Cazembe, and on to Lake 
Bangweolo, and am quite tired out. My large figures fill six ^eets ot 
fool^p, and many a /lay will elapse ere I take to copying again. 
did my duty when ill* at Ujiji in 18C9, and am not to blame, though 
they grope a little in the dark at home. Some AraMetters have corner 
and 1 forward them to you. D. L. 


March 16, 1672. 

P.S. — I have written a note this momiug to Mr. Murray, 50, 
Albemarle Street, the publisher, to help you, if necessary, in sending 
the Joumid by book post, or otherwise, to Agnes. If you call on him 
you will find him a frank gentleman. A pleas^t journey to you. 

David Livingstonk^ 

To Henbv M, Stanust, Esq., • 

Wherever he may be found. 

Several Wangvrana arrived at Turn to join our re^ 
turning Expedition, as they were afraid to pass through 
Ugogo by themselves ; others were reported coming ; bat 
as all were sufficiently warned at XJnyanyembe that the 
departure of the caravan w^uld take«plaoe positively on 
the 14th^ 1 was not disposed to wait longer. ^ 

As we were leaving Tura, on the 2l6t, Snsi and 
Hamoydah wAe sent hack to the Doctor, with last words 
from mej while we continued our march to Ngl^rhalah 
Biver. 

Two days afterwards we ariiTed before the village ot 
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Ngaraisa, into wLich tbe head of the caravan attempted 
to enjer, but the angry 'Wakimhu forcibly ejected them. 

On the 24th, we encamped fh the jungle, in what is 
called the “ tongoni,” or clearing. 

This Region was at one period in a most* flourishing 
stater; the soil is exceedingly fertile ; the timber is large, 
and would he valuable near the coast ; and, what is highly 
appreciated in Africa, there is an abundance of water. 
We camped near a smooth, broad hump of syenite, at one 
end of which rose, upright and grand, a massive square 
rock, which towered*' abo, if e several small trees in tho 
vicinity ; at the other end stood up another singular rock, 
which was loosened at the base. 

The members of tho Exjl'edition made use of the great 
shoot of rock to grind their grain ; a common proceeding 
in those lands where villages are not near, or when tho 
people are hostile. 

On tho 27th of March wo entered Kiwyeh. At dawn, 
whfn leaving Mdtf’ouru lliver, tho solemn warning had 
been given that, we were about entering Ugogo; and as 
we left Kaniyaga village, with trumpet-like blasts of the 
guide’s horn, we tiled into tho depths of an expanse of 
rustling Indian corn. Tho ears were ripe enough for 
parching and roasting, and thus was one anxiety dis- 
pelled by its appearance ;• for generally, in early I^ch, 
caravans sufier from faminb, which overtakes both natives 
and strangers. ' , 

'tVo soon entered the gum-tree districts, and we knew 
we \vere -in Ugogo. Tho forests of this country are 
chiefly composed of the gum and thorn species — mimosa 
and toltiariBk, with often a variety of v^d fruit trees. 
The grapes ,were plentiful, though the^r were not quite 
ripe ; and there was also a round, reddish &ait with the 
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sweetness of tko Sultana grape, jrith leaves like a goose* 
berry-bush. There was another about the size of an 
apricot, which was excessively bitter. * 

Emerging from *the entangled thorn jungle, the ex- 
tensive settlements of Kiwyoh c^me into view ; alid to the 
east of the chiefs village we found a camping place under 
the shade of a group of colossal baobab. 

We had barely encamped v^bon wo heard the booming, 
bellowiiig war horns sounding everywhere, and we espied 
messengers darting swiftly in every direction giving the 
alarm of war. When 6rst informed that the horns were 
calling the people* to arm themselves, and prepare for war, 
I half suspected that an attack was about to bo made on 
the Expedition ; but the words “ Urugu, Avarugu ” — 
(thief! thieves!) — bandied about, declared the cause. 
Mukondoku, the chief of the populous district two days to 
the north-east, where we experienced some excitement 
when westward-bound, was marching to attack the 
young Mtemi, Kiwyeh, and Siwyoh's coldiers were cabled 
to the fight. The men rushed to their yillages, and in a 
short time wo saw them arrayed in full fighting costume. 
Feathers of the ostrich and the eagle waved over their 
fronts, or the mane of the zebra surrounded their hcadi^ 
their knees and ankles w'oro hung with little bolls ; joho 
robes floated behind, from thejr necks ; spears, assegais, 
knob-sticks, and bows were flourished over their heads, or 
held in their right hands, as if readyefor hurling. On 
each flank of a large body vfhich issued from the principal 
village, and which camS- at a uniform swinging double- 
q^uick, the ankle and knee bells alf chiming in admirable 
unison, were a cloud of skirmishers, consisting! of the 
most enthusiastic, who exercis^ themselves ia*mimio 
war u they sped along. Column after column, com* 
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panies, and groups from every village hurried on past oui 
camp, until, probably, there were nearly a thousand 
soldiers gone to the war. This* scene gave me a better 
idea than anything else of the weakness of even the 
largest caravans which 4ravelled between Za<nzibar and 
Unya:nyembe. 

At night the warriors returned from the forest ; the 
alarm proved to be without foundation. At first it was 
generally reported that the invaders were Wahebo, or the 
. Wadirigo, as that tribe are scornfully called from their 
thieving propensities. The Wahehe* frequently make 
a foray upon the fat cattle of Ugogo. They travel from 
their own country in the south-east, and advance through 
the jungle, and when about to approach the herds, stoop 
down, covering thdr bodies with their shields of bull-hide. 
Having arrived between the cattle and the herdsmen, 
they suddenly rise up and begin to switch the cattle 
heartily, and, having started them off into the jungle in 
the^'care of men already detailed for the work, they turn 
about, and plant' their shields before them, to figtki the 
aroused shepherds. 

On the 30th we arrived at Ehonzo, which is remarkable 
Tor the mighty globes of foliage which the giant syca- 
mores and baobabs put forth above the plain. The chief 
of Ehonze boasts of four tembes, out of which he could 
muster in the aggregate fifty armed men ; yet tiiis fellow, 
instigated by the .'VVanyamwezi residents, prepared to 
resist our advance, because I only sent him three doti — 
tv;elvo yards qf cloth — as honga. 

We were halted, waiting the return of d few friendly 
Wago^ travellers who had joined us, and who were 
asked to assist Bombay in the negotiation of the tribute, 
when the Wagogo returtfed to us at breathless speed, and 
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Bhontod oot to me, “Why do yoa halt here? Do 
yoa ' wish to die ? These pagans will not takS the 
tribute, but they beast that they will eat up all your 
•doth” ^ • 

The renegade Wanyamwezi who had married rinto 
Wagogo &milies were always our bane in this country. 
As the chief of Ehonze came, up I ordered the men to 
load their guns, and I loaded my own ostentatiously in 
bis presence, and then strode up to him, and asked if he 
had come to take ihe cloth by forces or if he wore going 
to accept quietly \^hat I would give him. As the Mnyam- 
wezi who caused this show of hostilities was beginning to 
speak, I caught him by the •throat, and threatened to 
make his nose flatter if he attempted t{> speak again in 
my presence, and to shoot him first, if wo should be forced 
to fight, liio rascal was then pushed away into the 
rear. The chief, who was highly amused with this proceed- 
ing, laughed loudly at the discomfiture of the parasi^, 
and in a short time he and I had settled ^e tribute to our 
mutual satisfaction, and . we pari>ed great friends. The 
Expedition amved at Sanz% that night. 

On the 31st we came to Kanyenyi, to the great Mtenri- 
—Magpmha's— whose son and heir is Mtandn M’gondeh. 
As we p^ed by the tembe 0 / the great Suftan, the 
msagira, or chief counsellor, a pleamnt grey-haired man, 
was at work making a thorn fence arcund a patch of 
young com. He greeted the caravafl with a sonoroas 
Yambo,” and, putting himself at its head, he led the 
way to our ciuDqp. When introduced to me he was very 
cordial in his manner. He was offered a kiti — sflool — > 
aud began to talk very a&bly. He remeinbered mf pre- 
decessors, Burtrm, Speke, and Graitt, very well ; dented 
«e to be much younger than any of them ; Jmd, rocol* 

4 L 
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loctiug that one of the white men used to drink asses’ 
milk (BUrton ?), offered to procure me some. The way I 
drank it seemed to give him very great satisfaction. 

His son, Unamapokera, vas a tall man of thirty or 
thereabouts, and he conceived a great friendship for me, 
and promised that the tribute should be very light, and 
that he would send a man to show me the way to Myumi, 
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which was a village ►on the frontier of Eanyenyi, by 
which would be enabled to avoid the rapacious Eisewah, 
W’ho wtfis in*, the habit •of enforcing large tribute from 
caravans. ^ 

With the aid of rnamapokera and his father, we con- 
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trived to be mulcted very lightly, for we only paid ten 
doti, while Burton was oompelled to pay sixty doti*or two 
hundred and forty yards of cloth. 

On the 1st of April, rising early, we reached Myumi 
after a four hours’ march ; then plunged into the jungle, 
and, about 2 p.h., ayrived at a large ziwa, or pond, 
situate in the middle of a jupgle ; and on the next day, 
at 10 A.H.) reached the fields of Mapanga. Wo were 
passing the village of Mapanga to a resting-place beyond 
the village, whero'.we might breakfast and settle the honga, 
when a lad rushed forward \o meet ns; and asked us 
where we were going. Having received a reply that we 
were going to a camping-place, ho hastened on ahead, and^ 
presently we heard him talking to som^ men in a field on 
our right. 

In the meantime, we had found a comfortable shady 
place, and had come to a halt ; the men were reclining on 
the ground, or standing up near thek respective Im^s ; 
Bombay was about opening a bale, whei^wo heard a great 
rush of men, and loud shouts, and, immediately after, out 
rushed foom the jungle near by a body of forty or fifty 
armed men, who held their spears above their heads, 
vei9 about to draw their bows, with a chief jtt their head, 
all uttmring such howls of rage ^ only savages can, which 
sounded like a long-drawn ^Hhaat-uh — Hhaat — uhh- 
nhh,” which meant, unmistakably, “ You will, will you ? 
Mo, yon will not!” — at obce determined, defiant, afld 
menacing. * 

I had suspected that the voices ^ heard boded no good 
to us, and I had accordingly prepared my weapd|||s and 
cartridges. Yerily, what a fine cljauce for adventu|e this 
was I One spear flung at us, or one shot fired into this 
minatory mob of savages, and the opposing* bands had 

2 
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been plunged into a fatal' conflict ! There would naro 
been no' order of battle, no pomp of war, but a murderoua 
strife, a quick firing of breech-loaders, and yolleys from 
flint-lock uuskets, mixed with the flying of spears and 
twanging of bows, the cowardly running away 'at once^ 
pursued by yelping savages ; and who knows how it all 
would have terminated P Forty spears against forty guns 
• — but how many guns would not have decamped ? Per- 
haps all, and I should have been left with my boy gun- 
bearers to have my jugular deliberately severed, or to be 
decapitated, leaving my head to adorn a tall pole in the 
centre of a Kigogo village, like poor Monsieur Maizan’s at 
Dege la Mhora, in Uzaramn. Happy end of an Ex- 
pedition! And the. Doctor’s Journal lost for ever — the 
fruits of six years’ labor ! 

But in this land it will not do to fight unless driven to 
the very last extremity. No belligerent Mungo Park can 
be s^ossful in Ugogo unless he has a sufficient force of 
men with him. With five hundred Europeans one could 
traverse Africa from north to south, by tact, and the moral 
eflect that such a force would inspire. Very little fighting 
TAmld be required. ■ 

Without rising from the bale on which I was seated, 1 
'requested {He kirangozi to demand an explanation of their 
furious hubbub and threatening aspect; — if they were 
come to rob us. « 

*^o,” said the chief; “we>-do not want to stop the 
road, or to rob you ; but ws want the tribute.” 

" But don’t you see halted, and the bale opeimd to 
send it yon ? We have come so far from your village 
that aftir the tribute is settled we can proceed on our 
way, as the day is yet young." 

The chief hurst into a loud laugh, and was joined bj 
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onrselTBS. He oTidently felt %shamed of his ooadnot for 
he Tolontarily offered the explanation, that as h« and hig 
men were'cnttin^ wooS to make a new fence for his village, 
a lad came np to him, and said that a caravan of Wang- 
wana were abont passing throngh the conntry without 
stopping to explain who they wore. We were soon very 
go<^ friends. He lagged of me to make rain for him, as 
his crops were suffering, and no rain had fallen for months. 
I told hun that though white people were very great and 
clever people, much Buperi9r to the Arabs, yet wo CQnld 
not make rain,* Though vary much disappointed, he did 
not doubt my statement, and after receiving his honga, 
which was very light, he permitted us to go on our way, 
and oven accompanied us ‘some distance to show ns thr 
road. * 

At 3 P.H. we entered a thorny jungle ; and by 5 f.m. we 
had arrived at Muhalata, a district lorded over by the 
chief Nyamzaga. A Mgogo, of whom I made a friend, 
proved very stanch. He belonged lo Mulowa, a country 
to the S.S.E., and south of £ulabl,'*snd was active in 
promoting my interests by settling the tribute, with the 
assistance of Bom^y, for me. When, on the next day, 
we passed through Eulabi on our way to Mvnmi, and the 
Wagogo were about to stop us for the hongs, he took upo]^ 
himself the task of relievitfg us from further toll, by 
stating we were from Ugogo or Eanyenyi. The chief 
simply nodded his head, ijpd we passecl on. It seems^that 
the Wagogo do not e^t blackm^l of those caravans who 
intend only to trade in their own country, or have no 
intention of passing beyond their own frontier. & 

Leaving Eulabi, we traversed a naked, red, lelmy plain, 
over whish tiie wind from thw heights oS XJsagara, now 
cuong a Uuish^blaok jumble of mountains in our front. 
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Lowled most fearfully. With clear, keen, incisive foroe^ 
the terrible blasts seemed to penetrate through and 
through our bodies, as though we were but filmy gauze. 
Manfully battling against this mighty “peppo” — storm — 
we passed through Mukamwa’s, and crossing a broad sandy 
bed of a stream, wo entered the territory of Mvumi, the 
last tribute-levying chief of Ugogo; 

The 4th of April, after sending Bombay and my friendly 
Mgogo with eight doti, or thirty-two yards of cleth, as a 
farewell tribute to the Sultan, wo struck off through the 
jungle, and in five hours we were' on t^e borders of the 
wilderness of ‘^’Morenga Mkali” — the “hard,” bitter or 
brackish, water. 

• From our camp I despatched three men to Zanzibar 
with letters to the American Consul, and telegraphic 
despatches for the ' Herald,’ with a request to the Consul 
that he would send the men back with a small case or two 
containing such luxuries as hungry, worn-out, and mil- 
dewod men would aftpreciate. The three messengers were 
charged not to halt for anything— rain or no rain, river or 
inundation— as if they did not hurry up we should cat<di 
them before they reached the coast. With a fervent 
■^nshallah, bana,” they departed. 

On tha.6th, with a loud, vigorous, cheery “Hurrah!” 
we plunged into the depthu of the wilderness, which, with 
its eternal silence and solitude, was far preferable to the 
jarring, inharmon'ioijs discord of the villages of the Wa- 
g^o. For nine hours we held o^ our way, starting with 
noisy shouts the fierce rhinoceros, the timid quagga, and 
the herds of antelopes which crowd the jungles of this 
broad Vuina. On the 7th, amid a pelting rain, we entered 
Mpwapwa, where my Scotch assistant, Farqnhar, died. 

We had performed the eztracrdinary march of 938 
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Englisli statute miles from 4he 14th of March to the 
7th of Ajril, or within twenty-four days, inclusive of 
halts, which was a littfe over fourteen miles a day. , 

Leukole, the chief of Mpwapwa, with whom I left 
Farquhaar, gave the following account of the death of the 
latter : — 

“ The white man seemed to be improving after yon left 
him, until the fifth day, when, while attempting to rise 
and walk out of his tent, he fell back ; from that minute 
he got worse uikI worse, and in the afternoon he died, Jjke 
one going to sleep. His logs and abdomen had swollen 
considerably, and something, I think, broke within him 
when he fell, for he cried out like a man who was very 
much hurt, and his servant said, ‘ The master says h a J i . * 
dying.' • 

“ We had him carried out under a large tree, and after 
covering him with leaves, there left him. His servant 
took possession of his things, his rifle, clothes, and blanket, 
and moved off to the tembe of a Mdyamwezi, near ]|^isok- 
weh, where he lived for three inonth% when ho also died. 
Before he died he sold his master’s rifle to an Arab going 
to XJnyanyembe for ten doti (forty yards of cloth). That 
is all I know about it." * 

He subsequently showed me the holl.rw iql,p which the 
dead body of Farquhar was *th>own, but I could not fin^ 
a vestige of his bones, though we looked sharply about 
that we might make a decent grav^ fbr them. Before we 
left XJnyanyembe fift^^men vere employed two days carry- 
ing rocb, with which I built up a solid enduring pile 
■round Bhtfw's grave, eight feeb long and five feet broad, 
which Dr. Livingstone said would last hundrea| of yearB,% 
as the grave of the first white man who died XJnyam- 
wezi. But though we could not discover any remains of 
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the unfortunate Farquh^, we collected a large quantity 
of stones, and managed to raise a mound near the banks 
of the stream to comm^ninrate the spot where his bodv 
was laid. 

It was not until wo .had entered the valjley of the 
Mukcndokwa Birer that we experienced anything like 
privation or hardship from the Masika. Here the tor- 
rents thundered and roared; the river was a mighty 
brown flood, sweeping downward with an almost resist- 
less flow. The banks were brimful, apd broad nullahs 
v^ere full of water, and the flelds were inundated, and still 
the rain came Surging down in a shower, that warned us 
of what we might expect during our transit of the sea- 
coast region. Still we urged our steps onward like men 
to whom every mojnent was precious — as if a deluge was 
overtaking us. Three times we crossed this awful flood 
at the fords by means of ropes tied to trees from bank to 
bank, and arrived at Eadetamare on the llth, a most 
miserable, most wos-begone set of human beings; and 
camped on a hilj. opposite Mount Eibwe, which rose on 
the right of the river— one of the tallest peaks of the 
range. 

On the 12th of April, after six hours of the weariest 
march I had ever undergone, we arrived at the mouth of 
the Mukondokwa Pass, put of which the river debouches 
into the Plain of Makata. We knew that it was an 
unusual season, fcr the conditi<m of the country, though 
bafi enough the year before, w^ as nothing compared to 
this year. . Close to the edge of the foaming, angry flood 
lay our route, dipping ^own frequently into^de^ ditches, 
whereWWe found ourselves sometimes up to the waist in 
water, and sometimes up.to the throat. {Jrgent necessity 
impell^ us onward, lest we might have to cao^ at one of 
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tlipse! Tillages until the’ end of* the monsoon rains; so we 
kept on, over marshy bottoms, np to the knees in ,mire, 
nnder jnn^y tnnnels dfipping with wet, then into slonghs 
arm-pit deep. EVery channel seemed filled to overflow- 
ing, yet 4own the rain poured, .beating the surfhce of the 
river into yellowish foam, pelting ns until we were 'almost 
breathless. Half a day’s battling against such difiiculties 
brought ns, after crossing the river, once again to the 
dismal, village of Mvumi. 

We passed the night fighting swarms of black and 
voracious mosqijitoes, and iq heboic endeavours to win 
repose in sleep, in which we were partly knccessful, owing 
to the utter weariness of our bodies. 

On the 13th we struck oift of the village of Mvumi. 
had rained the whole night, and the morning brought nc 
cessation. Mile after mile we traversed, over fields 
covered by the inundation, until we came to a branch 
river-side once again, where the river was narrow, and 
too deep to ford in the middle. We proceeded to qut a 
tree down, and so contrived that it should fall right across 
the stream. . Over this fallen tree the men, bestriding it, 
cautiously moved before them their bales and boxes ; but 
one young fdlow, Bojab — through over-zeal, or in sEeST" 
madness— took np the Doctor’s box which confined his 
letters and J’oumal of his discoveries on his head, and* 
started mio the river. I hid been the first to arrive on 
the opposite bank, in order to supgrlhtend the crossing, 
when I caught sight 0| this man walking in the river ^th 
the most precious box of all on his head. Suddenly he 
fell into a deep hcfie, and the man and box w^t almost 
out of sight, while I was in an agony at the f|^e which 
threatened the despatches. Sortnnately,,he rpcovered 
biamelf and stood up, while I shouted to him, witir a 
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loaded rerolrer pointed «t his head, " Look out I Drop 
that l^os, and I’ll shoot you." 

, All the men halted in their '(vork while they gazed at 
their comrade who was thus impei^led by bullet and 
flood, i'he man himself seemed to regard the^ pistol with 
the i^reatest awe, and after a few desperate efforts sue* 
ceedod in getting the box safely ashore. As the articles 
within were not damaged, Bojab escaped punishment, with 
a caution not to touch the box again on any account, and 
jt was transferred to the keeping of the sure-footed and 
perfect pagazi, Maganga. , 

From this stream, in about an hour, we came to the 
main river, but one look at its wild waters was enough. 
We worked hard to construct a raft, but after cutting 
down four trees and lashing the green logs together, and 
pushing them into the whirling current, we saw them 
sink like lead. We then tied together all the strong rope 
in our possession, and made a line 180 feet long, with one 
end of which tied** round his body, Chowpereh was sent 
across to lash it* to a tree. He was carried far down the 
stream, but being an excellent swimmer, he succeeded in 
his attempt. The bales were lashed around the middle, 
'and, heaved into the stream, were dragged through the 
river tojdie opposite bank, as well as the tent, and such 
things as could not >be' injured much by the water. 
Several of the men, as well as myself, were also dragged 
through the watir }. each of the boys being attended by 
f£e best swimmers ; but wlien ,we came to the letter- 
boxes and valuables, we could suggest no means to take 
than over. Two camps were accordingly* made, one on 
eai^ wie of the stream ; the one on the hank which I had 
just left oocupying an* ant-hill of cMisiderable height ; 
while n^ party had to content itself with a flat, miiy 
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marsh. An embankment of soil, nearly a foot high, waa 
thrown up in a circle thirty feet in diameter, in the centra 
of which my* tent was pitched, and around it booths were 
erected. 

It was ftn extraordinary and. novel position 'that we 
found ourselves in. Within twenty feet of our camp was 
a rising river, with flat, low banks ; above us was a 
gloomy, weeping sky ; surrounding us on three sides was 
an immense forest, on whose branches wo heard the con- 
stant, pattering rain ; beneath our feet was a great depth 
of mud, black a 4 d loathsome ; add to these the thoughi 
that the river might overflow, and swdep us to utter 
destruction. • 

In the morning the river ‘was still rising, and an in^ 
evitable doom seemed to hang over us. There was yet 
time to act — to bring over the people, with the most valu- 
able efiects of the Expedition — as I considered Dr. Living- 
stone’s Journal and letters, and my own papers, of far 
greater value than anything else. While looking at the 
awful river an idea struck me that I might possibly carry 
the boxes across, one at a time, by cutting two slender 
poles, and tying cross sticks to them, making a kind of 
hand-barrow, on which a box might reist when lashed ter' 
it. Two men swimming across, at the same time holding 
on to the rope, with the ends ef the poles resting on the * 
men’s shoulders, I thought, ^ould be enabled to convey 
over a 70 lb. box with ease. In a sl^oit time one of those 
was made, and six coupjes of the strongest swimmers v^re 
prepared, and stimulated with a rousing glass of stiff grog 
each man, with a promise of doth to each also if they 
succeeded in getting everything ashore undamag^ by the 
water. When I saw with what ease they ^ragg^ them-^ 
selves across, the barrenMin &eir shoulders, 1 wondered 
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that I had not thought of the plan before. Within an 
hour of the first conple had gone oyer, the entire Expedi- 
^ tion was safe on the eastern bdnk ; and at once breaking 
camp, we marched north throhgh the swampy forest, 
which in some places wf^s covered with fonr feet of water. 
Seven hours’ constant splashing brought us to Behenneko, 
after experiencing several queer accidents. We were now 
on the verge only of the inundated plain of the Makata, 
which, even with the last year’s rain, was too horrible to 
think of undertaking again in cold blood. 

We were encamped teq days on a Itill near Behenneko, 
or until the ^sSth, when, the rain having entirely ceased, 
we resolved to attempt the crossing of the Makata. The 
bales of cloth had all beefi distributed as presents to the 
men for their work, except a small quantity which 1 
retained for the food of my own mess. 

But we should have waited a month longer, for the 
inundation had not abated four inches. However, after 
we once struggled up to our necks in water it was use- 
less to turn back. For two marches of eight hours each 
we plunged through slush, mire, deep sloughs, water up 
to our necks, and muddy cataclysms, swam across nullahs, 
Traded across gullies, and near sunset of the second day 
arrived on the banks of the Makata Biver. My people 
are not likely to forget that night ; not one of them was 
able to sleep until it was' long past midnight because of 
the clouds of mCsq,uitoe8, which threatened to eat us all 
dp : and when the horn sounde^for &e march of another 
day, there was not one dissentient amongst them. 

It was 5 AX. when we began the mossing of the 
Makaj/. Biver, but beyond it for six miles stretched one 
long lake, the waters of which flowed gently towards the 
Wami. This was the oonflumice of the streams: four 
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mere' trcre here gathered into* one. The natives of 
Eigongo warded ns not to attempt it, as the 'watei.'was 
over onr heads ; hut } had only to give a hint to the mon,* 
and we set on onr way. Even the water — we were getting 
quite amphihions — was better than the horrible filth and 
piles of decaying vegetation which were swept against 'the 
boms of the village. * 

We were soon np to onr armpits, then the water 
shallowed to the knee, then we stepped np to the neck, 
and waded on tiptoe, supporting the children above the. 
water ; and the sane experiences occurred as those which 
we suffered the day before, until we were Wted on the 
edge of the Little Makata, which raced along at the rate 
of eight knots an hour ; but it was only fifty yards wide, . 
and beyond it rose a high bank, and dry park-lands which 
extended as far as Simbo. We had no other option than 
to swim it ; but it was a slow operation, the current was 
so swift and strong. Activity ^and zeal, high rewards, 
presents of money, backed by the livefy feeling that 
were nearing home, worked wonders, and in a couple of 
hours we were beyond the Makata. 

Cheery and hopeful, we sped along the dry, smooth 
path that now lay before us, with the ardor and vivaeify 
of heroes, and the ease and power of veterans. Wa rolled 
three ordinary 'marches into one*thai day, and long before 
ni^t arrived at Simbo. 

On the 29th we crossed jhe TJngerefigeri, and as we 
came to Sitnbamwenni-vthe “Lion City” of Usegnhha 
— ^lo ! what a change ! The flooded river had swept the 
entire front vftdl of the strongly-walled city away, and 
about fifty houses had been destroyed by the ^rrent. 
Villages of Warngnm, <m the slopes of the Ui]igarn 
Mountr^—Mkamhakn range-had also suffered d^sas* 
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irously. If one-fonrtli of the reports we heard were tme, 
at least a hundred people must have perished^ 

< The Sultana had fled, and the stronghold of Eisahengo 
was no more 1 A deep canal that he had caused to ho 
excavated when alive, touring a branch of the- Ilngeren- 
geri near his city — which was his glory and boast — 
proved the ruin of Simbamwenni. * After the destruction 
of the place the river had* formed a new bed, about 300 
yards from the city. But what astonished us mdst were 
the masses of ddbris which aeomed to be piled everywhere, 
and the great numbers of trees that were prostrate ; and 
they all seemed to lie in the same direction, as if a strong 
wind had come from the south-west. The aspect of the 
-Ungerengeri valley was completely changed — from a 
Paradise it was coflverted into a howling waste. 

Wo continued our march until we reached TJlagalh^ 
and it was evident, as we advanced, that an unusual 
storm had passed over tl\,e land, for the trees in some 
places seemed to lie in swathes. 

A most fatiguing and long march brought us to Mus- 
Boudi, on the eastern bank of the Ungerengeri ; but long 
before we reached it we realized that a terrific destruction 
"of human life and property had occurred. The extent and 
nature oLthe calamity maybe imagined, when I state that 
nearly one hundked vrujf^ES, according to Mussoudi’s 
report, were swept away. 

^ussoudi, the t)iwan, says^that the inhabitants had 
gone to rest as usual — as they bad done ever since hs 
had settled in the valley, twenty-five years ago— when, 
in the middle of the night, they heard a roar like many 
thunder!^ which woke them up to the fact that deatili was 
at work in the shape of an enormous volume of water, 
that, like a wall, came down, tearing the tallest treea 
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mth it, carrying away scores of Tillages at one fell, sure 
swoop into utter destruction. The scene six days^fter 
the event — when th^ river has subsided into its normal* 
breadth and depth during the monsoons — is simply awful. 
Wherever we look, we find something very suggestive of 
the devastation that has visited the country; field's of 
corn are covered with many feet of sand and debris ; the 
sandy bed the river has deserted is about a mile wide ; 
and there are but three villages standing of all that I 
noticed when en rouie to Unyanyembo. When I asked^ 
Mussoudi where the people had^gone to, he^ replied, “God 
.ms taken most of them, but some have gone to XJdoe.” 
The surest blo\t ever struck at the tribe of the Wakami 
was indeed given by the hani of God; and, to use the-- 
words of the Diwan, “ God’s power is wdnderful, and who 
can resist Him I” 

I again resort to my Diary, and extract the following : 

April SOth . — Passing Msuwa, wo travelled hurriedly 
through the jungle which saw such hard work with jis 
when going to Unyanyembe. What dreadful odors and 
indescribable loathing this jungle produces ! It is so 
dense that a tiger could not crawl through it ; it is so 
impenetrable that an elephant could not fo.i*ce his way ! 
Were abottleful of concentrated miasma, such as inhale 
herein, collected, what a deadljT peison, instantaneous in 
its action, undiscoverable in its properties, would it be 1 
1 think it would act quicker, than chlerdtbrm, be as fatal 
as prussic acid. • 

Horrors upon horrors are in it. Boas above our heads, 
snakes and s^rpions under our fecA. Land-crabea terra- 
pins, and iguanas move about in our vicinity, malaria 
is in the air we breathe; the road is infested with,“ hot-'*' 
water” ants, which bite our logs until we dance and 
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squirm about like madnfen. Yet, somebow, ire are for« 
tunate,^ougb to esoape annihilation, and nianj another 
tmeller might also. Yet here, in Toritj, are the ten 
plagues of Egypt, through which a traveller in these 
regions must run the gauntlet : ' 

1. Plague of boas. 

2. Rod ants, or “ hot-water,” 

3 Scorpions. 

4. Thoms and spear cacti. 

5. Numerous impediments. 

*C. Black mud knee-deop. ’ 

May lit. Kingaru Hera. — Wb heard news of a great 
storm haring raged at Zan^sihar, which has destroyed 
fftery house and every ship, — so the story runs; — and 
the same destruction has visited Bagamoyo and Whinde, 
they say. But 1 am hy this time pretty well acquainted 
with the exaggerative tendency of the African. It is 
possible that seriouq loss has been sustained, from the 
evidrsnees of the effects of the storm in the interior. I 
hear, also, that thhre are white men at Bagamoyo, who 
are about starting into the country to look after me (?). 
Wh^ would look after me, I cannot imagine. I think 
they must have some confused idea of my Expedition ; 
, though, hew they came to know that I was looking for 
any man 1 cannot concave, because I never told a soul 
until 1 reached Unyanyembe. 

jfay 2nd, ItosaJko.^I had berely arrived at the village 
before the three men I despatched from Mvnmi, Ugogo, 
entered, bringing with them from the generous Americas 
Consul af^ew bottles of dhampagne, a few pots of jam, and 
two hoxw of Boston crackers. These weA most irdcmiM 
after my terrible experiences in the Hakata Yalleyr* in- 
side one of these boxes, carefully put up by the Ooni^ 


7. Sufibcatioa from the density 

of the jungle. 

8. Stench. 

9. Thoms in the read. 

10. Miasmo. 
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Trerc four numbors of the * SeMd ; oae of which con- 
tained my correspondence from Unjanyembe, wherein 
were some curiou^ typographical errors, especially m 
ligures and African names. I suppose my wri|ing was 
wretched, ewing to my weaknesas In another are several 
extracts from various newspapers, in which I learn that 
many editors regard the Expedition into Africa as a myth 
Alai3 ! it had been a terrible, earnest fact with me; nothing 
but hard, conscientious work, privation, sickness, and al** 
most death. Eighteen men have p^id the forfeit of their 
lives in the underlaking. It certainly is^not a myth — 
the death of my two white assistants ; they, poor fellows, 
found their fate in the inhospitable regions of the in- 
terior. 

One of my letters received from Zaifisibar by my mes- 
sengers states that there is an expedition at Bagamoyo 
called the Livingstone Search and Belief Expedition.” 
What will the leaders of it do now? Livingstone is 
found and relieved already. Livingstone says he requises 
nothing more. It is a misfortune that Miey did not start 
earlier ; then they might with propriety proceed, and be 
welcomed. . 

May 4£h. — Arrived at Eingwere’s Ferry, hut we were 
unable to attract the attention of the canoe paddler. Be- 
tween our camp and Bagamo/o we have an inundated 
plain that is at least four miles broad. ^ The ferrying of 
our Expedition across this b^oad wateoy waste will occupy 
considerable time. • 

May 6ib. — ^Bongwere, the canoe proprietor, came about 
31 XM. from^his village at Gongoai, beyond the watery 
plain. By his movements I am fain to believe him to be ^ 
a descendant of some dusky Ein^ Log, for I*have anever 
seen in all this land the attributes and pee^iarities ol 
that royal personage so faithfully Uluatrated ^ in Eisg- 
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were. He brought two canoes with him, short, cranky 
things, which only twelve of us could embark at a time. 
It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon before we arrived at 
Gongoni village. 

May Qth . — After impressing Kingwere with the urgent 
necessity of quick action on his part, with a promise of an 
extra five-dollar gold piece, I had the satisfaction to behold 
the last man reach my camp at 3.30 p.m. 

An hour later, and we are en route, at a pace that I 
never saw equalled at any tjme by my caravan. Every 
man’s feelings are intensified, for there is an animated, 
nay, headlong, impetuosity about their movements that 
indicates but too well what is going on in their minds. 
Siiroly, my own are a faithful index to their feelings ; and 
I do not feel a whit 'too proud to acknowledge the great 
joy that possesses me. I feel proud to think that I have 
been successful ; but, honestly, I do not feel so elated at 
that as at the hope that to-morrow I shall sit before a 
tabl^ bounteous with the good things of this life. How I 
will glory in the hams, and potatoes, and good bread ! 
What a deplorable state of mind, is it not? Ah, my 
friend, wait till you are reduced to a skeleton by gaunt 
famine and coarse, loathsome food — until you have waded 
jjk Makata^swamp, and marched 525 miles in thirty-five 
days through such weather as we have had — then you will 
think such pabula, food fit for gods ! 

il^appy are we tliai, — after ^completing our mission, 
after the hurry and worry of the march, after the anxiety 
and vexation suffered from fractious tribes, after tramping 
for the la^t fifteen days through mire and Stygian marsh, 
— we nea:. Beulah’s peace and rest ! Can*^e do otherwise 
than express our happiness by firing away gunpowder 
until our horns are emptied — than shout our ^‘hurrahs” 
until we are hoarse — than, with the hearty, soul-inspiring 
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** Yambos,” greet every motlier^s son fresh from the sea ? 
Not so, think the Wangwana soldiers; and I so •sympa- 
thize with {hem that I permit them to act their maddest 
without censure. * ^ 

At sunset we enter the town of Bagamoyo. ^‘More 
pilgrims come to town,” were the words heard in Beulah. 

“ The white man has come to town,” were the words we 
heard in Bagamoyo. And we shall cross the water to- 
morrow to Zanzibar, and shall enter the golden gate ; we 
shall see nothing, smell nothing taste nothing that.is 
offensive to the »*tomach any more ! 

The kirangozi blows his horn, and gives forth blasts 
potential as Astolpho’s, as the natives and Arabs throng 
around us. And that brighf flag, whose stars have waved 
over the waters of the great lake •in Central Africa, 
which promised relief to the harassed Livingstone when 
in distress at Ujiji, returns to the sea once again — torn, 
it is true, but not dishonoured — tattered, but not dis- 
graced. * p 

As we reached the middle of the town, I saw on the 
steps of a large white house a white man, in flannels and 
helmet similar to that I wore. 1 thought myself rather 
akin to white men in general, and 1 walked up to liim. 
He advanced towards me, and we shook hands — did every- « 
thing but embrace. • • 

Won*t you walk in ?” sa^S he. 

“Thanks.” ^ • 

“What will you h%ve to drink — ^beer, stout, brandy? 
Eh, by George! I congratulate you on your splendid 
success,” said he, impetuously. • | 

I knew him immediately. He was an Englishiftan. Ha ! 
was Lieut; William Henn, B.N., 'chief of the LivpgstoiS 
Search and Belief Expedition, about to be despatched by 
the Boyal Geographical Society to And and relieve Living* 

^ u 2 
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stone. Tlie former chief, as^the Expedition was at first 
organized, ^was Lieut. Llewellyn S. Dawson, who, as soon 
as liQ heard from my men that I had found Livingstone, 
had crossed over to Zanzibar, and, aftet consultation with 
Dr. John Eirk, had resigned.-) He had now nothing further 
to do with it, the command having formally devolved on 
Lieut. Henn. A Mr. Charles New, also, missionary from 
Mombasah, bad joined the expedition, but he had resigned 
too. So now there were left but Lieut. Henn and -•Mr. 
Oswejll Livingstone, second son, of the Doctor. 

“ Is Mr. Oswell Livingstone Jiere?” I asked, with con- 
siderable surprise. 

“ Yes ; ho will be here directly.” 

“ jyhat are you going to do now ?” I asked. 

“ I don’t tWk it worth my while to go now. You 
have taken the wind out of our sails completely. If you 
have relieved him, I don’t see the use of my going. Do 
you ?” 

“ W^ll, it depends. You know your own orders best. 
If yon have come only to find and relieve him, I can tell 
you truly he is found and relieved, and that he wants 
nothing more than a few canned meats, apd some other 
little things which I dare say you have not got. I have 
h|s list in ,hi8 own handwriting with me. But his son 
must go anyhow, and I can 'get men easily enough for 
him.” * 

“ Well, if he is relibv^d, it is of no use my going.” 

• • • » m 

At this time in walked a slight, young, gentle- 
manly mu^ with light complexion, light hair,’ dark, 
1 istrous ey!)S, who was introduced to me ns Mr. Oswell 
■"I^vingstoi^. The introduction was hardly necessary, for 
in his features, there was much of what were the specialt- 
tjes of his father. There was an air of ^uiet rasolutioa 
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Bbotit him, and in the gi^eting 'which he gare me he 
exhibited rather a reticent character; but I aatiributed 
that to a receptiTe nature, which augured well for the 
future. * ^ 

I was telling Lieut. Henn that, whether he goes or 
not, you must go to your father, Mr. Livingstone.” 

“ Oh, I mean to<go.” 

“ Tea) that’s right. I will furnish you with men and 
what stores your father needs. My men will take you to 
Unyanyembe without any difficulty. They know th&road 
well, and that* is a great advantage. .They know how to 
deal with the negro chiefs, and yon will have no need to 
trouble your head about them, but march. The great 
thing that is required is speed. Your father wM be 
waiting for the things.” * 

“ I will march them fast enough, if that is all.” 

“ Oh, they 'will be going up light, and they can easily 
make long marches.” 

It was settled, then. Henn made up hi8% mind 
that, as the Doctor had been relieved, he was not 
wanted ; but, before formally resigning, he intended to 
consult with Dr. Kirk, and for that purpose he would 
cross over to Zanzibar the next day with the ‘Herald* 
Expedition. . • 

At 2 A.H. I retire*, 'o sle^ on a comfortable bed. There . 
was a great smell of newness about certain articles in the 
bedroom, such as have^^ks, knapsacks, portman^us, 
leather gun-cases, ^c. Evidently the new Expedition 
had some crudities about it ; but a journey into the in- 
tmrior woffid soon have lessened the stock of e^iperfluities, 
which all new men at first load themselves with. _ t 
Ah ! what a Bi|^ relief firas that I igave,4ts I thraW* 
myself on my be^ at the thpnght that, “ ^lank Ood I my 
marching -was ended.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VALEDICTOBY. 

At 5 P.M., on tjlio 7th of -May, 1872, ^he dhow which 
conveyed my Expedition back to Zanzibar arrived in the 
harbor, and the men, delighted to find themselves once 
nfure so near their homes, fired volley after volley, the 
American flag was Hoisted up, and we soon saw the house- 
roofs and wharves lined with spectators, many of whom 
were Europeans, with glasses levelled at us. 

We drew ashore s^wly ; but a boat putting off to take 
us to land, we stepped into it, and I was soon in presence 
of my friend the Consul, who heartily welcomed me back 
to Zanzibar ; and soon after was introduced to the Rev. 
Charles New, who .was but a day or two previous to my 
arrival an important member of the English Search 
Expedition — a small, slight man in appearance, who, 
though he looked weaklj-, Ead a fund of energy or ner- 
vousness in him vjrhich was almost too great for such a 
body. He also heartily congrfbtulated me. 

After a -bounteous dinner, to which I did justice in a 
manner that astonished my new friends, Lieut. Lawson 
called tb^see me, and safd : ” 

“ Mr. 'Stanley, let me congratulate you', sir.” 

Lieut. Lav^n then went on to state how he envied me 
my success ; how I had “ taken the wind out of his sails ” 
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(tk nantical phrase similar to^that used by Lieut. Heun); 
libw, when he heard from my men that Dr. Livingstone 
had been^ound, he at«nce crossed over from Ba^amoyo to 
Zanzibar, and, aftes a short talk with Dr. Eirk, at once 
resigned. • 

“ But do yon not think, ilr. Dawson, you ha.ve been 
rather too hasty in^tendering your resignation, from the 
mere verbal report of my men ?” 

“ ferhaps,” said he ; “ but I heard that Mr. Webb had 
received a letter from you, and that you and Livingstone 
had discovered that the Rusiz? ran into the lake — that 
yon had the iJoctor’s letters and despatches with you.” 

“ Yes ; Ijut you acejuired all this information from my 
men ; you have seen nothiag yourself. You have therefore 
resigned before you had personal evidence of the facf!” 

“ Well, Dr, Livingstone is relieved and found, as Mr. 
Henn tells me, is he not 

“Yes, that is true enough. He is well supplied; he 
only requires a few little luxuries^ which I am going to 
send him by an expedition of fifty freemen. Dr. Diving- 
stone is found and relieved, most certainly ; and I have 
all the letters and despatches which he could possibly 
send to his friends.” , • 

“ But don’t you think I did perfectly right ?” 

“ Hardly — though, perhaps^ it would come fo the sante 
thing in the end. Any more cloth and heads than he has 
already would he an incumbrance. • Still, you have your 
orders from the Boyal Qeographi^l Society. I hav^ not 
seen those yet, and t am not prepared to judge what your 
host courts would have been, put I think yon^did wrong 
in resigning before you saw me ; for then you*wonld have 
had, probably, a legitimate excuse for resigning. I 8hadl | ^ 
have held on to the Expedition until I had conlhlted vnth 
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those who sent me ; though, in such an event as this, the 
order would be, perhaps, to ‘ Come home.’ ” 

“ Atf it has turned out, though, don’t you<thinh I did 
right?” 

“ Most* certainly it would be useless for you to go tc 
search for and relieve Iiivingstone now, because he has 
already been sought, found, and relieved; but perhaps 
you had other orders.” 

“ Only, if I went into the country, I was then tp direct 
my attention to exploration ; but the primary object 
having been forestalled by yon, I am compelled to return 
home. The Admiralty grahted me leave of absence only 
for the search, and never said anything about exploration.” 

That evening 1 despatched a boy over to the English 
C^sulate with letters from the great traveller for Dr. 
Kirk and Mr. Oswell Livingstone. 

1 was greeted warmly by the American and German 
residents, who could not have shown warmer feeling than 
if Dr. Livingstone had been a near and dear relation of 
their own. Gapt. H. A. Fraser and Dr. James Christie 
were also loud in their praises. It seems that both of 
these gentlemen had attempted to despatch a private 
expedition to the relief of their countryman, but through 
some means it had failed. They had contributed the sum 
of $500" to effect this lau,dable object ; but the man to 
whom they had entrusted its command had been engaged 
by another for a different purpose, at a higher sum. But, 
inwtead of feeling andbyed thaVl had performed what they 
had intended to do, they were amodg my most enthusiastie 
admirers. ^ . 

The h%xt day I received a call fironvDr. Kirk, who 
^^annly '^congratulated ]pe upon my suooeas. Bishop 
Tozer riso cdine, and thanked me for the service 1 had 
rendered to Dr. Livingstone, 
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On this day I also discharged^ my men, and re-engaged 
twehty of them to return to the “ Great Master.” Bom- 
bay, thottgh* in the interior he had scorned the 4dea of 
money rewards, and though he had systematically, in iSy 
greatest need, endearonred to bafie me in every way, 
reoeived, fiesides his pay, a present of $50, and eachi man, 
according to his merits, from $20 to $50. For this was 
a day to bnry all animosities, and condone all offences. 
They, poor people, had only acted according to their . 
nature, and I remembered that from Ujiji to the coast 
they hod all behaved admirably. * 

I saw I was terribly emaciated and changed when I 
presented myself before a fall-length mirror. All con- 
firmed my opinion that 1 was much older in my appear- 
ance, and that my hair had become grey. Capt. Fraftr 
had said, when I hailed him, “ Yon have the advantage of 
me, sir 1” and until 1 mentioned my name he did not know 
me. Even then he jocosely remarked that he believed 
that it was another Tichborne affaix. I was so different 
that identity was almost lost, even daring the short period 
of thirteen months ; that is, from March 2Srd, 1871, to 
May 7th, 1872. 

Lieut. Heim the morning after my arrival formally 
resigned, and the Expedition was from this time in the 
hands of Mr. Oswell Livingstpne, who made up diis mind • 
to aell.the stores, retaining sushVa would be useful to his 
father. . , 

After disbanding my Enpedition,! aet about preparing 
another, aeoording to*l)r. Livingstone’s request. What 
the English Exp^tmn lacked I purchased out of the 
money advanced by. Ut. Chnrdl £ivingstoneb He guns, 
Mtj in number, were idao furnifhed out of the*Btores^^ ^ 
the English Expediticm by. him ; and so weke th9 ammu- ^ 
nitioii, the honj^ doth, for the tribute to. the Wagog^ 
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and tho cloth for provisiouing tUo force. Mr. Living- 
stone worked hard in the interests of his fatheir and 
assisted me to the utmost of his ability. ^ He delivered 
over to me, to be packed up, VNautical Almanacs’ for 
1872, 1873, 1874; also a chronometer, which formerly 
belonged to Dr. Livingstone. All these things, besides 
a journal, envelopes, note-books, writing-paper, medicines, 
canned fruits and fish, a little wine, some tea, cutlery 
and table ware, newspapers, and private letters^ and de- 
spatches, were packed up in air-tight tin boxes, as well as 
"100 lbs. of fine American flour, and somo boxes of soda 
biscuits. 

Until the 19th of May it was understood that Mr, 
Oswell Livingstone would take charge of the caravan to 
'his father ; but about this date he changed his mind, and 
surprised me with a note stating he had decided not to go 
to Unyanyembe, for reasons he thought just and suflScient. 

Under those circumstances, my duty was to follow out 
the instructions ofli Dr. Livingstone, in procuring a good 
and efiiciont leader to take charge of the caravan as far 
as Unyanyembe. 

In a few hours I succeeded in obtaining an Arab highly 
recommended from Sheikh Hashid, whom I engaged at an 
advance of $100. The young Arab, though not remark- 
ably bright, seemed honest and able, but 1 left his further 
employment after reaching Unyanyembe to Dr. Living- 
stone, who would> be able to decide then whether he was 
^uite trustworthy.' « 

The next day 1 collected the "men of the new Living- 
stone Expedition together, and as it waa dangerous to 
allow '6iem to wander about the city, X locked them up in 
i»a courliyard, and fed tjiem there, until every soul, fifty- 
seven* in number, answered to their names. 

In the meantime, throi^h the American Consul’s assist- 
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ance, I obtained tlie services of J^hari, the chief dragoman 
of tKo American Consulate, who was charged with the 
conduct of the party across the inundated plain t)f the 
Kingani, and who TCas«onjoined on no account to returfi 
until the Expedition had started on its march from the 
western bank of the Kingani River. Mr. Oswell Living- 
stone generously paid him a douceur for the promise of 
doing his work thoroughly. 

A dh^w having been brought to anchor before the 
American Consulate, I then addressed my old com- 
panions, saying, ‘‘-You are noW about to return to Uir- 
yanyembe, to the* ‘ Great Master.' You know him ; you 
know he is a« good man, and has a kind heart. He is 
different from me ; he will not beat you, as 1 have done. 
But you know I have rewarded you all— how I have maffe 
you all rich in cloth and money. You know how, when 
you behaved yourselves well, I was your friend. I gave 
you plenty to eat and plenty to wear. When you were 
sick I looked after you. If 1 was so good to you, the 
^ Great Master ’ will be much more so. He has a pleasant 
voice, and speaks kind. When did you ever see him lift 
his hand against an offender? When you were wicked^ 
he did not speak to you in anger — he spoke to you in 
tones of sorrow. Now, will you promise me that you will 
follow him— do what he tells jou^ obey him in allr things, * 
and not desert him ?" 

“We will, we will, my master!”, they all cried, 
fervently. 

“ Then there is one thing more. 1 want to shake hands 
with you all before you go — and^we part for ever;” and 
they all rushed up at once, and a vigorods stake was 
interchanged with each man. , 

“ Now, let every man take up his load !” 

In a j^ort time 1 marched^them out into the street^ 
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and to the beach ; ea^v them all on hoard, and the can- 
vas hoisted, and the dhow speeding westward on ter way 
to bagamoyo. 

I felt strange and lonely, someKow. My dark friends, 
who had travelled ovpr so many hnndred8,of miles, and 
shared so many dangers with me, were gone, and 1 — ^w’as 
left behind. How many of their friendly faces shall I see 
again ? 

On the 29th, the steamer ‘Africa,’ belonging to tlie 
German Consulate, was chartered by, a party of five of us, 
and we departed from Zanzibar to*,Seychelles, with the 
good wishes tf almost all the European residents on the 
island. < 

We arrived at Seychelles on the 9th of June, about 
^ twelve hours after the French mail had departed for Aden. 
As there is only monthly communication between Mahe 
(Seychelles) and Aden, we were compelled to remain on 
the island of Mah6 one month. 

My life in Mah4 is among the most agreeable things 
Oonnected witl\ my return from Africa. I found my com- 
panions estimable gentlemen, and true Christians. Mr. 
Livingstone exhibited many amiable traits of character, 
and proved himself to be a studious, thoughtful, earnest 
man. When at last the French steamer came from Mau- 
ritius, there was not pne of our party who did not regret 
leaving the beautiful island, and thO hospibhls British 
officers who wtre stationed there. The Cfivil Oommis- 
^sioner, Mr. Hales Franklyh, and Dr. Brook% did their 
utmost to welcome the wanderer, ftnd I take this <^por- 
tunit]^ to acknowledge the many oivilitiM 1 person^y 
receiv,ed from them. 

At Aden, the passengers from the south were trans- 
ferrdfi on l^^d the French mail stesmer, the ‘ Hei-kong,' 
«» nmte from China to Marseilles. At the latter port I 
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w&B receired with open arms by Dr. Hosmer and the re* 
preBentatire of the * Daily Telegraph/ and was then told 
how men regarded the reBidts of the Expedition ; bnf it 
was not until 1 arrived iiw England that I realised it. 

Mr. Bennetj;, who originated and sustained the inter* 
prise, now crowned it by one of the most generous acts 
that could be conceived. J had promised Dr. Livingstone, 
that twenty-four hours after I^aw his letters to Mr. 
Bennett published in the London journals, I wonld post 
his letters to his family and friends in England. In 
order to permit me.'to keep my*^ pli^tod word, and in 
order that there might be no delay in the delivery of his 
family letters, htr. Bennett’s agent telegraphed to New 
York the * Herald ’ letters I had feceived from Dr. Living- ^ 
stone at an expense of nearly £2,000. 

*••••» 

And now, dear reader, the time has come for yon and I 
to part. Let us hope that it is not final. A traveller 
finds himself compelled to repeat the fbgretful parting 
word often. Daring the career recorded ii^ the foregoing* 
book, I have bidden many farewells; to the Wagogo, 
with their fierce effrontery; to Mionvu, whose black- 
mailing once so affected me ; to the Wavinza, whos^ 
noisy datter promised to provoke dire hostilities ; to the 
inhospitable Warundi; to the Arab slave-traders 'and 
half-castes ; to all fevers, remicteht, and intermittent ; to* 
the skmghs and swamps of Makata; to the brackish 
waters and howling wastes ^ to*my own iusky friends and 
followers, and to the hero-traveller and Christian gentle- 
man, David Livingstone. It is with* kindliest wisl^ to 
all who have followed my footsteps on these pages tnat I 
repeat once more— -Farewdi 
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The following, correspontlenco, and efepecially the last 
letter, which was accompanied by a beautiful and 
valuable gold snuff-box set with brilliants, will be 
treasured by mo< as among the pleasantest results of 
my undertaking. 

H. M. S. 

Sin, Foreign Office, August 1. 

' I am dircctet^ by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of a 
packet containing letters and despatches from Dr. Livingstone, which 
you were good enough to deliver to her Majesty’s ambassador at Paris 
for transmission to t}iis department ; and I am to convey to you his 
Lordship’s thanks for taking charge of those interesting documents. 

I am, Sir, 

, Tour most obedient humble servant, 

Enfield. 

IIenbt M, Stanly, Esq., ‘ New^York Hemld Bureau,’ 

46, neet Street, Lqjtdou. 


London, August 2. 

Hekbx M. Stanley, Esq., has handed to me to-day the diaiy of 
*^Or. Livingstone, my jfiither,i scaled and signed by my father, with 
instmetfons written on the outside, signed by my father, for (he care of 
which, and for^ all his actions ^ncerning and to my father, our very 
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best thanks are due. Wo have not the ajightest reason to doubt that 
this is my father’s journal, and I certify tlint the iottm ]\o has brought 
home are my father’s letters, and^no others. 

• ^ Tom S. Livinobtoxe, 

Sib, • • August 2, 1872. 

I was not aware Until you mentioned it that there was *any 
doubt as to the authenticity* of Dr. Livingstone’s despatclies, wliich 
you delivered to Lord Lyons on the 31|t of July. But, in consequence 
of what yoy said I have inquired into the matter, and 1 find that 
Mr. Hammond, the Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, and Mr. 
Wylde, the head of the Consular and Slove IV^dc Department, have not. 
the slightest doubt as to the genuinencsJiof the papers wliich have been 
received from Lord Lyons, and wliich arc btdng print(?l. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of expressing to you my admiration 
of the qualities which have enabled you to achieve the object of your 
mission, and to attain a result which has been hailed w ilh so muclT 
enthusiasm both in the United States and in this country. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient, 

Gbanvjllg. 

Hekby Stanley, Esq. 


Sir, Foreign Office, August 27. 

I have great satisfaction in conveying to you, by command 
of the Queen, her Majesty’s high appreciation of the iTudenco and zqfil 
which you have displayed in opening a communication with J)r, 
Livingstone, and relieving h«r Majesty from the anxiety jvliich, 
in common with her subjects, she liad feit in regard to the fato of that 
distinguished traveller. * 

The Queen desires me to express thanks for^he service you have 
thus rendered, together with her Majesty’s c(ftigratulations on youan 
having so sucoessfully carried •on the mission which yon fearlessly 
undertook* Her Majesty also desires me to request your acceptance of 
the memorial which scoompanies this letter. • 

I am. Sir, 

Tour most obedient humble servant, 
GbanvHiUB. 
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B6inA . 

i 

enclosure. " 

Bubu 


black beads. 

Diwan . 


elder, obief, or magistrate. 

Doti , 


four yards of cloth. 

Dpwa . 


medicine. 

Fundo • 


,tcn necklaces, or ten kbetes. 

Ghulabio 


a species of bead. 

llafdo . 


a species of bead. 

Hamal • 


carrier. 

Ilonga • • 


tribute. 

Isinahili 


a native name for a particular kind of cloth* 

KadUnguni 


^ a brick-coloured species of bead. 

Kaif-Halek . 


“ How do you do ?” 

Kaaiki . 


a blue cloth manufactured in India. 

Kua^bi 


. camp. 

Khete • 

« 

one necklace, or a tenth of a fundo. 

Kichuma-chimia 

f 

Little Irons,” a disease of the liver. 

Kirangozi^ 

i 

guide. ' 

KiUmbi 


a cloth. 

Kiti 


jStooL ^ o 

Latbio . 


a plnk-oolonred species of bead. 

LuDghio 


blue beads. 

Lungbio mbamba 

« 

small blue beada 

Lougbio wa • 

• 

large blue beads. * 

M . . 

• 

a prefix to denote a person of any count! 

^anjapan « ' 


as M*jiji, a native of Jijk 


elder, or sub-ebiefi 

Matama 


Helens 8o^bum» or the Arabic doom. 
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Mlxs^bu 

Merikani 

Mganga . 
Miezi'Mungii . 
Mtemi . • , 

Mtoni . 
Muhongo 
Mnlungu 
Mukungnyi 
Mvuha . 
Ngombe 
Pagau . 

Po6ho 
Sami-Sarrii 
Shamba . 

SShasc. . 
Sheikh . , 

Shukka . . 

Sobari . . 

Sungoma^zi , 

Toujiri • 

U 


Uganga . 
Wa- • 

Washeos’ 
Yam bo 
Ziwa 
Ziwani 


. forest peaoh. • 

. unbleached domeatios maiiufaotiir^l Id 
America. 

f madicine man^ or magic doctor, 
a Risawabili term for “ God.” 

, a term sjnonynfbus with king. 

. nullah. 

, tribute. 

. a native tem^for ** Qod.” 

. intermittent fever. 

. thunder. 

. a cow. 

. • a |x)iter, or casrier* 

. fo^, 

. the name of red beads. 

. a field. 

. a muslin cloth. 

. a title of courtesy given to an elderly man. 

. two yards of cloth, 

. a kind of colored cloth. 

. large glass or china beads of the size of 
marblia. • 

, the name for a particular kind of cloth. • 

. a prefix to denote the country : thus U-jiji 
signifies the country of Jiji. 

. medicine. 

. a prefix to denote persons'; thus Wa-Jiji wdnld 
signify people of Jiji. 

• a term of c^nt^mpt applied to the natinrea. 

. “ How are you Y* * 

. a pool, or lake, 
apond. * • 
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List of Cftmpfl from Bagamoyo to Ujiji and badk to the Sea. 


THROUGH UKWERE, URAUI, AND UDOK TO DSEGUHHA. 


From Bagamoyo to— 

h. 

m. 

From Msuwa to — 

b. 

m. 

Shamba Gonera , 

, 1 

30 

Kiscmo . . , 

. 4 

30 

Kikoka , , , 

. 3 

40 

Mussondi . 

. 4 

20 

Rosiako , . , 

5 

0 

Mlkeseh . . . 

. 7 

0 

ivingani . , . 

. 0 

0 

Muhalleh . . . 

. 6 

45 

Imbiki . . , \ 

. 4 

30 

Simbamwenni 

. 3 

0 

Msuwa . . . 

. 4 

30 





TO UGOGO. 


' USEOniTHAl 

Ungerongcri River to — 'h. jn, Rebenncko to— b. 

Simbo 2 0 Camp on mountain . 3 

Camp in plain . \ 4 10 1 Kiora 8 

Makata River . . . 2 30 ‘ Camp on river ... 4 

iiadete 2 

USAGARA. Lake Ugombo ... 8 0 

Can$^veat of Makata. *^0 8 Matamombo ... 6 0 

Gamp* in plain ... 4 30 Mpwapwa . • • • 7 0 

Gamjp t, c • • • ^ 0 Eisokweh .... 2 0 

Rehenneko . • « S 16 j Chnnyo 1 

r 
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FROM UGOGO TO AyaXYEMRE. 

Froia Marenga Mkali io — b. m. From Msalalo to— h. ' m 
Mvumi, Little Ugogo *12 30 Welled Ngaraiso , , 3 80 

Mvumi, {Ireat Ugogo 4 0# Kusiiri 3 16 

Matambuni „ 4 0 Mgongo Ternkj . . • 3 3C 

Bihawana „ 4 0 „ „ Mloui 3 3C 

Kididimo „ * 2 0 Nghwhalah Mtoiii , 2 4C 

Pembera Percli ,, 10 0 ’ Madcdita .... 2 30 

Mizaifta * „ 5 30 Central Tura, Unyam- 

Mukoudokii ^ G 30 ^ wezi ^ ^ 

Muni^ka 5 0 K\vala lliver ,.,70 

Mabunguru Mtoin, U- * Kubuga •. , . . 7 16 

yanzi .... 8 0 Kigwa 5 0 

Kiti, Uyanzi* . . . G 30, Sbisa 7 0 

Msalalo .... G 30 Kwibivra .... 3* 0 


ITNYANYEMUE TO MRBRA, UKONONOO. 


UNYAMWEZI. 



UKONONGO. 



From Kwihara to — 

b. 

m. 

From Mail) ara to — 

h. 

m* 

Mkwenkwe . . 

. 1 

30 

GomBo lliver . , . 

4 

15 

Inesuka . . . 

2 

0 

Ziwani 


20 

Kasegera . . . 

. 8 

0 

Tuiigoui .... 

1 

30 

Kigandu . . . 

. 2 

45 

Camp ..... 

5 

15 

Ugumla . . . 

. 7 

0 

Marefu 

3 

0 

Benta .... 

. 3 

15 

Utende ; . . . . 


16 

Ktkuni . . . 

, 5 

0 

Mtoni .... 

4 

0 

Ziwani .... 

. 4 

0 

^ Mwaru . . . • * . 

6 

15 

Manyara . . . 

. 6 

30 

• ilrera 

5 

13 

FROM 

MBEBA, 

vl4 

StoSQO T(b tfjUL 
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m 

From Hrera to HUmi 

. 4 

80 

Mtambu River . 


80 

Misonglii .* . • 

. 4 

30, 

Iiftrera . . * 


20 

Mtoai • . « • 

.^6 

0 

KusawaMts. . .• « 


30 

Kpokwa m Utanda 

• 4 

45 

Mtoai 



Mtcmi • f > 

. 3 

0 

Mtooi . . . . ^ 


0 


.2 K 2 
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FROM MBERA, UCOKONGO TO UJUI — CCmthued, 


h. m 

Camp in Forest ..60 
Camp in' Forest . . 5 30 

UVIKZA. 

Welled Nzogera . . 2 30 

Camp in Forest . . 4 16 

Siala on the Malagarazi 2 45 

lhata Island in the Ma- 
^ lagarazi , , . . 1 3Q 

Katalambula ... 1 46 

^ V 

uima. 

Kawanga in Uhha . . 6 30 


Lukeeno" „ 

Kahirigi „ 

Rustigi River . 
Lake Musunya . 
Rugnfu River . 
Sunuzzi „ 
Niamtaga Ukaranga 

UJUI. 

Port of Ujiji . 


i. m. 
1 0 

4 0 

5 0 

4 0 

4 30 
3 0 

9 30 


6 0 
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INDE»X. 


AMul Kadcr, tailor pf the Expedi- 
tion, C4, 190 ; retirtment of, 242 
Abdullah bin Nft8ib,*132 
Acacia IJorrida^ 1G9 • 

African bridges, ^08 
Ali bin Salim, 43, 45, 47 , 

Ambari, 269, 272 
Ainer bin Sultan, type of an old 
Arab Sheikh, 184 
Aniram bin Mussood, 200 
Ant-hills, remarkable, 285 
Ants, destructiveness of, 

136 

Arabs, antipathy to, as slave- 
traders, in Africa, 381 
Aranselar, chief butler of the Ex- 
pedition, GO 

Asmaui, giant statue of, 232, 271 ; 
his murderous deportment, 268 

Baba (Father), term of courtesy^ 
in addressing elderly persons, 
467 

Bagamoyo, French Mission Sta- 
tion at, 40, 41 ; life at, 41^ \ 
climate of, 59 ♦ 

Bambarre, ivory ddpdt, 869 • 

Bana Mkuba, the Master,' 

63 

Bangwe Island, 398 • 

Bangweolo Lake, 367 
Banins, 10 ; keen trading of, 12 ; 
their infloence on A&'ma ttmde, 
13 


Baobab, fruit of the, 142 

• Biiruti, one of Sixie's Faith ftilo, 

• deati) of, 229 

llcswls as cuifcncy in the interior, 
22 

Bees, attack of, on the caravan, 
365 

Bemba, w^ed hills of, 394 
Bonnet, Mr. James Gordon, 1, 
343 ; generous act of, in rcsjject 
to Dr. Livingstone’s letters, 
533 

Bcnta ^rest, 248 
Bihawana, 149 

Bikari, cluster of villages, 408 
‘‘Bombay,^ or Momlwy, 27, 29, 
238, 269, 401 
Bomboma’s village, 205 
Boranm •finbeUtformis, of Pal- 
myra pnim, 120 
Broolts, l)i., 532 
»Buffalo gnats, 277 * 

• herd, 298 

Bonder Salaam, cook of the Ex- 
» pedition, 59 
Burial ceremonies, 229 ^ 

Burton, CarA., experience of Ban- 
yans, 80 

Boatard, 262 ^ ^ 

Caaembe, King, 364 f hit Queen# 
#nd her Amajwns, 365 ^ 

Ghamati Hill, 419 * 

l^hatubezi, drainage of, 340 



Ohambezi, Livingstone’s difficulty 
about the, 8G6 » • 

“ Charley’s ” lcKlgin.:^-housc at 
ZanziMi-, kindly s]Miit of its 
landlord, 9 

Chowpereh, Mgwana soldier, 125, 
271 ^ 

Christie, Dr., physician to Scyfi 
Biirghash, 60, 528 
Chufwa fly, 80 

Chuma, l)r. Livingstone’s servant, 
329 

Cloth as currency in the interior, 
22 

Cortorines, 15 , 

Corn-grinding women of Kisemo, ^ 
94 

Crocodile, narrow escape of the 
author from, 263 

* Daily Telegrapli,* representative 
of, at Aden, 533 « 

Dawson, Lieut., visit from, con- 
vorsadon os to his resigning 
command of the Search Expe- 
dition, 627 

Dhows, 9 f 

Dilin>a Peaks, 83 
Dogara, or whitebait, 3r4 
Donkeys, equipment of, 31 ; fine 
breed of, in Ubagarama, 178 
“ Dowa,'’ medicine, 76 

Earwigs, plague of, at Mpwapwa, 

, 136 

Elephantiasis common in Zam^i- » 
bar, 123 

Elephants, held of, 281 ; difficulty 
of shooting, 453 t 
Enuincipition Proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln, 370 
Esau, Jemadar, 40 

Paiquhar,*\!f . L^ 52, 56, 69, f23, 

, 1^; his < death, 219; account 

610 

Faulkner, f Mr., hicredible state- 
ments of, 453 


Ferajji, 273 

Fire-arms, what most soitab^ to 
the traveller, 67 
Fishteagle, 262 
Forest w»ch, 279 
Forest ^enery of Unyamwezi, 
246 

Foreign Office, letters from, 644 
Franklyn, Mr. Hales, 641 
Fraser, papt., 18, 638, 637 
Freiligratli^ description of the 
• lion’s habitat, 291 
French Missionaries, practacal cha- 
racter of, 40; Mission Station 
at Bagamoyo, 40, 41 

t 

Giraffes, difficulty of killing, 460 
Olossina mortisafis, or tsetse fly, 
77-80 

’ Goma Pass, 124 
Qranville, Lord, letter from, con- 
veying the thanks of Queen 
Victoria and the announcement 
of the Boyal present, 635 
Goodhue, Mr., or “ Bana Mkul)a,” 
37, 63 

Haematite, 276 

Half-castes, contemptible character 
of, 12 

Halimah, Dr. Livingstone’s cook, 
336 

Hassan, the Mseguhha, 278 
Henu, Lieut., his meeting with the 
author, 523 ; resigns the leader- 
ship, 625 

Hercmbe, Cape, 445 
^Kcrodotus, his account of the Nile 
tsouroos, 375 

Hindis, Mohammedan, cheating 
character of, 14 
Hippotami, 441 

floney-bird, 261 ; fiabits of, 276 
Honga, or tribute 60, 313 
Hosmer, Dr«, 533 
HunteFs Paradise^ the, 260 
Hyasnas, 161 
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Fbrabim bin Rashid slain, 221 
lhata Island, 304 
tmbiki, 89 

Itago village, 296 ^ 

Jako, cmployd of the Rx|edition, 
60,132 

Jesuit Missvn at Pagamoyo, 41 
Jiweh la Singa district, 175 
Johari, dragoman, 26 
Jumah, 272 • 

Jungle of Msuva, its horrors, 510 

Kabogi, Cape, 425 
Kohogo Mountain, singular pheno- 
menon of, 320 / 

Kadctamare, or Misonghi, village, 
122 • 

Eahirigi, boma ef, 315 
Kaif-Halex or “ How-do-ye-do,” 
the letter carrier, 241 
Kalulu, the bov-slave, 230, 293 
Kamolondo Lake, 370 
Kanengi Biver, 315, 317 
Kauiyaga village 502 
Kaiijec, 55 

Kanyamabengu Biver, 421 
Kanycnyi, 606 
Kayeh, a myth, 189 
Eak'ra ridge, 288 
Eatanga, copper mines of, 384 
Eatangara Islands, 420 
Eavimba, 421 

Ehamis bin Abdullah, 196; his 
death, 221 

Ehamisi, desertion of, 89; his 
narrow escape, 94 ; flogged for • 
desertion, 95 prSits of chara^ 
ter, 272 • 

Ehonze, remarkable globes tf 
foliage at 504 * 

Eiala, chief, 803 

Kigoma Bay, S94 

Kigooda, chief, 116 ^ 

E^wena Biver, 402 

Eikoka Tillage, 72, 73 

Kiknma Hirer, 402 


Kingati Biver, 69, 71 

-j Yalley, 68 

lungaru village 83 
Eingwere, Iho oanoo papier, 70 
Kiora village, 122 ; Peak, 96 ^ 
Kirindo, chief, 440 
Kirurumo village, 17g 
Kisabengo, chief, a minor Tlieo* 
dorc. 111 • 

Klsemo village, 92 ; belles of, 93 
Kisuka village, 400 
, Kisunwe Biver, 402 
Eitanda or bedstead, 74 
Kitii defile, 168 
. Kitunda Cape, 400 
Kiw/(5h, Sultan of, 165; village, 

• 502. 

Kiwrima Valley, 98 
Kolquall or caudolahm tree, 120 
Eudu, 265 

Kiikumba Point, 422 • 

Kulabi, 509 
Kusiiri or Konsuli, 176 
Ewah Mtoni, 181 
Kwikuru, 190 

Lares aad Penates of the Wazavira, 
290 

Leukole’s account of Farquhar’a 
death, 511 
Liemba, Lake, 367 
Lincoln, Abraham, lake named 
after, by. Livingstone, 870 
Lion and leopaili, home of the, 
Freiligrath's descriptipn of, 291 • 
Limche, valley of the, 326 
Livingstone, Dr., the autW's first 
interview with, at UjIJi, 331; 
his gnfiety for news, 33^ Jhe 
low ebb of his resources, ^5 ; 
his early* rising, 341 ; took the 
author for an emissary of the 
Trench Govcmmo|[l^ 342 ; his 
hand fare, 343 ; bis sufiedngs 
%nd privations, 34^; reviy|d of3 
*iiis enthusiasm, 345 ; his 
"•oas<diaracter,347; msphyaicil 
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appearance, 348 ; absurl report « 
of hiB marriage, his general 
character and careful observi.- 
tions, 349 ; scnsitivenesB of 
criticis&i, 352 ; amiable traits 
tff his character, and his Spartan 
horiosm, 352 ; his high spirits, 
inexhaustyjlo humour, and re- 
tentive memory, 351 ; sinceritj^ 
of his religion, 351 ; ability to 
withstand the African climate, 
due to his temperate life, 355 ; 
his determination to complete ' 
l)is task, 8])ite of all difficrdtics, 
354 ; com plot ancss of his cHs- 
oftvories, 363 ; summary his " 
experiences, 354 ; interview , 
with King Cazenilib, 364 ; diffi- 
culty as to the Chambezi, 866 ; 
discovery of Lake Liomba, 367 ; 
investigation of the Luapula, 
36Y; intervention in behalf of 
Maliomcd bin Sali Repaid by 
base ingratitude, 368 ; explora- 
tion of Uguhha, 369; sufferings 
at Bambarre, discovery of the 
Limlaba, description of tlie 
beauties of Moero scencrj^, 370 ; 
adp'iration of Abraham Lincoln, 
370 ; his belief that the Lualaba 
or Webb’s Kiver is the true 
Nile, 373; his admission that 
the Nil© sources have, not been 
found, 372; his opiniou as to 
the account of Hci^otus, 375 ; 
thwarted -by the cowardice of 
his men, 379 ; return to Uj5i> ^ 
dishonesty ol Sherif, 385 ; desti- 
lutu, condition of the Iloctor, ^ 
liu complaint of the Zsfiizibar 
people not sending him freemen, 
366 ; improvement of his health 
from more generous diet, ex- 
tern jdatdl 1 cruise on the Tan- 
ganika, 388 ; start from Ujiji, 
a^O; liability to dysentery, 391; 
manner gf deiding with demands 


for honga, 400; loss of storei^ 
&c., from Bombay's iutoxica^ 
tion, 401 ; his unwillingness to 
retaliate on the hostile natives,. 
40^ ; his tenderness in sickness, 
411 disturbed in bed by his 
servant Susi in a state of in- 
toxication, 413 ; bis opinion 
that the Tanganika^must have 
an outlet, 419 ; names the Ka- 
vunvyveh islands the ** New 
York Herald Islets,” 424; his 
c<>olncss at the hostility of the 
Wasaiisi, 420 ; calmft them 
down by his gentle bearing and 
conver8ati(m, 428; his resolve 
to liuish bis task, 432; com- 
plaint Dr. Kirk’s sending 
only slaves, 433 ; resolves to 
accomponv the author to Unya- 
nyeml^ 434 ; his sufferings on 
the road, 436; at Mpokwa’s 
village, 458; his value as a 
travelling companion, 449 ; 
stung by wild bees, 466 ; hb 
qual ideations as a traveller, 
470; peaceful recollections of 
his wife's grave, l)is relation of 
incidents of the life of his son 
Bobert, 471 ; arrival at Ugundo, 
477 ; letters from Dr. Kirk and 
home, 475 ; welcome to Unya- 
nyemhe, 478; in comfortable 
quarters and in possession of 
stores, 479 ; wreck of the stores 
detained by Sayd bin Salim, 
481 ; in possession of four years* 
store of supplies, 483 ; his letter 
«to Mr. Bennett, jun., 486 ; 
probable results of his perse- 
verarcc in African discovery, 
490; his lost day with tha 
author, 491; his ^atentions as 
; to the future, 490 ; the parting 
farewell, 497 ^ 

Jiivingstone, Hr. OsweU, intro- 
duction is 624; equipment oC 
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his proposed expedition, 530; 
determines to resign, 530 
livkigstone, Kobert Mofiatt, inci* 
dents of his life, 471 
Lizard, large, 396 * 

Loeki or Loinani Kivef, djP 
LuaUba or “Webb’a River” of 
Livingstone, 370; thought by 
him to be the tnie Nile, 372 
Lnapiila River, 367 
Lull lash River, 372 • 

Ludha Damji, 35 
Luhra River, 371 
Lnliangff Peak, 407 
Lukomo village, 30^1 
Luvumba CajK), 425^* 

Mahruki, cruel treatmeift of, 28 ; 
271 

Ifabunguru Nullah, 171 
Madedita,ifc©^> 

Magala, Mutware of, 4i)B' ^ .. 
Maganga, 82, 88 ^ 

Ma^nda Mkali, 171 
Manomined bin Sali, his release 
by Livingstone and subsequent 
ingratitude, 366 
Maizun, Mens., 508 
Makata Valley, 110; River, 115, 
516 ; Plain, 612 
Makumbi, chief, 307 
Malagash, Inlet, 17, 18 
Malagarazi River, 302 
Manyuema country, people of, 
384 ; the El Dorado of the Arabs, 
880; sought as slaves, 882 
Mapanga, 507 
Marefu, 277 

Marcnga Mkali, 137, 277, 110 • 
Masangi, 205 • 

Masika, or rainy season, 16, 83, 
105, 115, 512 
Matamombo, 130 

Mai&itii, maurauding propcnsitieii 
of. 362 

Mbamla, species of antelope, 289 
Mbembu.or forest peach, 27^ 297 


^ Mdabuiu River, 502 
Medicine for daubing warriors, 
•208 • 

Mfuto, Eastern, 206 
M^^^o^l'embo, or “ fllephi^t’s 

Mgwana, 95 
ikisoh, 98 

ionvu, Mutware of Kimenyi, 
310 

Mirambo,196; defeated at Mfuto, 
231 

Misonghi, deserted village, 289 
Mizanza, 158 
^ Mkuti River, 323 

* Mkuf u, gigantic sycamore, 252 
•Mocro Ijike. 367; l)eauty of the 

scenery, 37() 

Mohainm^ bin Al)duUa slain, 221 
Mohammed bin Gharib, 442 
Monkeys, troop of, 293 « 

Morris, %n. K J., 70 
Mpokwa River, 291 
Mpnda, chief, 360 
Mp'wapwh, its fruitfulnoss, 131 ; 

Mountoins, 134, 130 
Mrera, ^hief, 281 

, waixiors of, 282 

Msuwa, 9(1 • 

Mtomi, chief, 257 
Mud-fish, 181 
Mugere River, 416 
Mugeyo vrjlage, 407 • 

Mudhewa’tcrntofy, 414 
Mukamba, chief, 421 
^M^kondoku, chief, 165* 

• Mukondokwa Range, 124 ; Pass, 

612 ; River, 124, 612, 

» Mukunem 400 * ^ ^ 

Miikuilguru, African intemiitffint 
fever, 76, *249 
Munieka, 170 
Mu|iiyi Usagara, 124^ 

Musa, chief of the Jonanna men, 
361 • • 

Mnrembwe Cape, 403 ; roint304 
Muscat Arabs of Zansltar, 11 
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Mussoudi, the Di wan’s account of 
an extraordinary floods 518 ^ 

Musunya Lake, 319 
Muzimu lijand, 427, 428 
village, 513 
Mwaru, 280 
Myomlx) tre^ 110 
Muasoud bin Abdhullah, 195 « 

Mussoudi, 95 ; beautiful prospect 
at»96 

‘‘ Nazi-Moya ” at Zanzibar, 10 
Negroes of Zanzibar, 15 ; character 
of, 16 

New, Rev, Charles, introduction 
tfi, 626 

** New York Herald ” Islets, 424 » 
Ngaraiso village, 502^ 

Nghwhalah River, 501 
Nguru Peak, 126, 126 
Niaq;;^taga, 323 
Niasanga village, 396 ^ 

Niongo, 280 

Nondo, Spoke’s runaway, 179 
Kyabigma Island, 398 
Nyambwa, 153 
Nzoe, anteleope of Speke, 2{^9 

“ Omqr,” Mr. Stanley’s watchdog, 
76 ; death of, 130 o 

Fallah buck, 265 
Pembera Pereh, Sultan, 151, 154 
Perpiife^illa, the, 261 
Piaggio, the Italian traveller, 373 
(^Msoiitic liipostone, 82 
Pottery, native, of the Wazaviia, * 
290 

Price, Simon, Dr. Livingstone’s 
s|f^nl, 363 ,, 

Queen Victoria, letter** conveying 
the thanks of Her Majesty and 
the anno^upement of the Ro^al 
{iresent, 535 

Beh'onndcoTillaga.m 
Ronko 74: 


Rua conntry, 384 ; people, 379 
Rubeho Slop^, 124 ; Peal^ 134 
Rubuga, 183 
Rudewa River, 118 
Rugifru Lake, 298 ; River, 320 
Ruhinga;' ch*ief, 415 
Ruaizi River, 409; problem of, 
390; delta of, 414 # 

Said bin Majid, 333 
Salim bin Rashid, 99 
t, Sultana of Simbamwenni, 101 
Sami-sami, red beads, 28Q 
Sayf, son of Ali, slain, 221 
, Sayd bin Salim’s liouso, 188 
Sclirn, interpreter, 63 

, the^rab boy, 275 

Seyd Burghash, Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, 18, 36 • 

*8ittiDg on pombe, 156, 

Sentakeyi, Cape, 407 
Shaw, J. W., 25, 30, 56, 117, 125, 
206, 231, 239 1 leaves the ex- 
pedition, 245 

Sbamba Gonera, or, ** Genera’s 
Field,” good disposition of the 
Indian widow towards the 
whites ; appearance of the place, 
trade, &c., 66 

Sheikh Sayd bin Selim, 194, 197 
482 

— Homed, 154 

— Hassid, 21 

Khamis bin Abdullah, 194, 

224 

— ^ Hn Nasib, 194, 225 . 

^ — Sulton bin Ali, 195 
— Thani, 130, 144 
^^erif. Dr. Livingstone’s servanti 
^dishonesty of, 385 
Shiza, l84 
Sigunga, 444 

Simbi^wenni, 101 i desolatioii ot 
^ by flood, 517 

Sultana of;" 104 

Simba, ruler of Kasera, 287 
Simbo^ 517 
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filmbo, Ehftmbi, 110 
SiDgwe, a plum-like fmit, 387 
Blav^gang, chained, 91 
Sofi b^ds, 388 ^ ^ 

Somalis, ^ , 

Boor Hadji PaUoo, 48, 49,^0, 61, 

52, 88 

Soud, the Aftb, 198 

, SDH of SaVd bin Majid, 194 

— bin Sayd, his attack on 
AVilyankura, 210; his •death, 
211 

Speke, C^t, his “ Faithfuls,” 26 ; 
treatment of “ Bomlwiy ” by, 27 ; 
error of, as to altitude of Ten- 
ganika, 386 •* 

Stanley, Mr., start from ^inbay, 

5 ; landing at Zanzibar, 6 ; 
hosui table reception by Cant. 
Webb, 9; impressions of tne 
city, 10; orgAuization of the 
Expedition, 20; visit to the 
Sultan, 34 ; depirture from Zan- 
zibar, 38 ; landing at Bagamoyo, 

40 ; troublesome expeiiences, 

45 ; visit to the “ Livingstone 
caravan,” 58; preparations for 
departure into the interior, diffi- 
culties with employ^, 69 ; chase 
after a thief, despatch of four 
caravans, 60 ; departure of the 
fifth caravan, led by himself, 

62 ; members composing it and 
outfit, 63; the start, first camp, 
Shamba Goncra, 64, 65 ; crossiii" 
tiie Kingani, 69, hip])oiwtami • 
shooting, 70; Kikoka village, • 
73; halt at Bosako, It*. 
** Ozdar ” watchdog, missing, 76 
formidable number of mseeffi, 
the taetse-fiy, 77-80; game 
hunting, 81 $ difficulty of pene- 
tmting fin African jun^ 82 : 
camp at Ejupnl, 83 ; death df 
the grey Axdb horee^ and 
offence given by its interment^ 

84 ; interview with the king of 


na>l^ 

King^i, 85; lo« of the ro» 
^naining^horse from cancer, 87 
desertion and sickness, 88 ; a|)» 
Clearance of Maganga*ncaravai^ 

88 ; march to Imbiki, 89 : re^k 
Msuwb, perils of the jungle, 90 , 
astonishment of tl)p chief, 91 , 
•chained slave-gang, 91 : halt at 
Kisemo, 92; belle of, 93; nar* 
row esca^x) of Khamisi, 94; 
flogged for desertion, 95 ; reach 
Mussoudi, 95; beautiful pros- 
pect, 06; cross the Ungerengeri, - 
97; start for Mikeseh, 98; 
Ul^alla and Muholloh, 98 ; 
overtake Maganga^s cara%1m, 
meet witl% Selim bin Rashid, 
news of Livingstone, 99; pass 
town of Simbamwenni, 100; 
its fortifications, 101 ; curiosity 
of the inhabitants, 102;*two 
days* halt and overhaul of the 
luggage, attack of ague, 108; 
visit of ambassadors of the Sul- j 
tana of Simbamwenni, 104; 
wretched encampment on the 
Ungerengeri, 108; difficulty of 
crossing the river, 108 ; Makata 
Valley, ilO ; loss of 13om1>ay’s 
cquii)age, 111 ; difficulties of the 
Malmta Valley, 113; escape 
and capture of Kingani, 115; 
emerge 'from the swamff Ma- 
kata, attack of dysentery, 119 ; 
halt at Rcheneko, IgO; ascent* 
•f the Usagara Mountains, 121 ; 
Mukondokwa Valley and BiVer, 
122; Kiora, 122; camp at, 
:llnei 9 B%)f Farquhar, iSs, |ard 
of the Mukondokwa River, iSi ; 
Madete, Lake of Ugombo, 126 ; 
departure from Ugombo, 129 ; 
camp at Matamoaib8^ deatli of 
the dog " Omar," 130 ; Sheikh 
llu&ni in clover at Mpwanwa,# 
*180; a good hreakiast and oin- 
Mr, 131 ; Farquhai^left to be 
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nursed, 132 ; tv^clve pagazis 
engaged, 183, abupdance pf 
earwigs and white ants, 136; 
Chuny^ badness of th^ water, 
139 ; Marcnga Mkali waterless 
district, 139; attack of fever, 
140 ; Ugogo, 141 ; frantic con- 
duct of trie population, 14^,; 
West Mvumi, 144 ; the Sultan's 
exorbitant demand of Konda, 
145 ; Matanburu, reasonable- 
ness of the Sultan of, 148; 
IMhiwana, 149 ; attack of in- 
termittent fever, 150; Kididi- 
mo, bleak asj>ect and bad water, 
I'd! ; Nyambwa, demonstrative- 
ness of the i>eopl«, 153; Mi- 
zanza, 158 ; benefit from quin- 
ine 158 ; visit from the Sultan, 
159 ; Little Mukondoku, ICl ; 
Miikondoku Projicr, 162 ; com- 
motion and cowardfee, 163; 
upraar in the camp, 164; de- 
bate as to route, 165; threat- 
ened mutiny, 168; Munieka, 
170; Mabunguni Nullah, 171 ; 
Unyainhogi, 173; Kith Msa- 
lalo, 174 ; Ngaraiso, Kirurumo, 
greeting from the, villagers, 
175 ; interview with Sultan 
bin Mahommed, 176; bait at 
Kusuri, and Mgon^o Tembo, 
176}' Nghwhalah MtOni, abun- 
dance of sweet water, 177; 
Madedita, tsetse-fly trouble- 
some, l7fe; reach Unyam wcjgi 
territory at Eastern Tura, cul- 
tivated region, 179 : Nendo, 
Sima'S runaway, 179 ( Central 
llirOj attempted night roobery, 
a thief shot dead, 180; pass 
Western Tura, 181; Kwala 
Mtoni, p^ufl-dsh, 181 ; illness 
of the tailor, AMul Eaier, he 
wishes to give up his post, 182 ; 
}lfiR)uga, desolaMon of, sinds 
Burton's ^visit ISd; meeting 


with Amer bin Sultan, 184; 
Kigwa, wasted condition 
184 ; Shiza, pastoral aspect 
visit from the^ Sultan, 184 ; 
rejbicingsin camp on ^reaching 
UnyaCiyembe territory, 185 ; 
life in Unyanyembe, 187 ; 
breakfast and gossip with Sayd 
bin Salim, 188 ; Kazeb, a myth, 
189; leave Kwikum, 190; in 
comfflrtable quarters, 191 ; visit 
from the Tabora Arab mag- 
nates, 193 ; Tabora, chief Arab 
settlement in central Africa, 
195 ; attend a council of war, 
196 ; fcasf at the close of the 
council. 199; return to Kwibara^ 
200 ; the Livingstone caravan's 
halt of 100 days, 201; attack 
- of fever, 201; preparations for 
the march, 203; warlike de- 
monstration, 205 ; Eastern 
Mfuto, illness of Shaw, 
sonnel of the army, 206 ; 
Umanda, medicine daubing, 
war harangue, 208; Zimbizo, 
attack on the village, 209 ; fate 
of Soud bin Sayd and his 
Arabs, 210 ; retreat and stonny 
councils of war, 212; further 
retreat of the Arabs to Tabora, 
216; serious position of the 
Exp^ition, 217 ; intelligence 
of Livingstone, 218; news of 
death of Farquhar, 219 ; illness 
of Shaw, attack of Mirambo 
' on Tabora, 220; Ehamis bin 
Abdullah, &c., slain, 221 ; prc« 
^ j'jaratioDS for Mirambo's thi^t* 
ined attack on Kwihara, 223; 
visit fb Shiekh bin Na88ib,225; 
retreat of Mirambo^ determf- 
nation to lead a flying caravan 
^to Ujiji, 296 ;^apatny of Shaw, 
227; visit to Thani bin Ab- 
dullah, arrival of letters, 228; 
death of Buruti, evil repc^ by 
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the Arabi, 229 ; present of a 
boy-slave, 230; defeat of Mi- 
lambo at Mfuto, ,231 ; nursing 
experionoes, 291 : farewell feast 
at Un^nyembe, 238;^arcli 
to Ujiji coniDiencod by southern 
route, 236 ; list of “ braves ” of 
the Expe<fltion, 237 ; liomlwy’s 
tender passion, 238; the start, 
239; Shaw shows ttie« white 
feather, 240; Kiiiyamvrezi vil- 
lage, attack of fever, 241 ; * 
arrest t)f runaways, threat of 
slave-chain, 241^ Jnoseuka, . 
further desertions, punishment, 
withdrawal of Alldul Kader, < 
the tailor, 243; siclhicss in 
camp, adveiyo appearances, 
243 ; Kasegara, rejoicings at, ^ 
243 ; Kikandn, Shaws by-play, 
244 ; his withdrawal, 245 ; 
beauty of Unyam wezi forest 
sceneiy, 246 ; Ugunda, 247 ; 
Benia, 248; Kikuru, the mu- 
kungani or fever, 249 ; camp 
at Ziwani, 252 ; ^gantic syca- 
more, 252 ; Manyara, cultivated 
region, 256 ; difficulty of buying 
provision 256; visit of Mtemi, 
257 ; his astonishment at the 
author’s medicine-chest, 256 ; 
Gomhe Kiver, its beautiful 
neighbourhood, 260 ; narrow 
escape from a crocodile, sus- 
picious-looking natives, 263; « 
a peaceful camp-scene, 264; • 
symptoms of revolt at starting 
onwards, 267 ; murderoiAW 
aspect of Asmani and MabrukI, 
268 ; the maith resumed, 
sket^ of the principal men of 
the Expedition, 270; Ziwani 
(pool), waterless condition of# 
275; Tongoni, abundance of 
hooey-bir^ 276 ; Maiefii, m- 
mouni of war in our front, 278 ; 
maich throui^ a forest abound- | 


Ing with paach-troos, 279; 
^tendo •village, 279 ; Mwaru, 
280 ; sunposed ro|K»it of Living- 
stone, Mrera’s ilistrUt, wild 
elephants, 281 ; Selim falls fll, 
282; start from Mrera north- 
westward, 284; c(flifidenco re- 
stored in the camp, remarkable 
ant-hills, 286 a camp m the 
jungle, 286; \mbawy from 
Siml^a, 287 ; Uzavira, ruined 
neighlmurho^ of, 268 ; Mison- 
ghi, 289; Mpokwa lUver, de- 
' serted village near, 289 ; 
Mtambu stream, its beauty, 
291 ; attack bv a leo|)ard, 292 ; 
shot at a v^ld boar, 294 ; prox- 
imity of lions, 295; Jtaga 
village, beginning of troubles, 
297; shortness of proviMons, 
299; •‘Welled Nzogera’s '^vil- 
lage, afiundaut supplies, 300; 
crossing a marsh, 301; reach 
the Malagarazi, 302 ; heavy 
exaction of the chief Kuila, 
303 L island of lhata, fresh 
demands for ferriage, 304 ; don- 
key seized by cro<^ilo, ^04; 
Uvinza,*news of Livin^tone, 
305; departure from the Ma- 
lagarazi, 306 ; countiy of Uh- 
ha. bal{ at Kawanga,. 307 ; 
halt on tlio l*ombwe stream, 
309 ; interview with M'on- 
u, 310; exorbitant demand cr 
onga, 313 ; cross the Kancngi 
Biver, 315; more claims of 
boDg^f 816; deparfeUMi by 
stearth, 317; Kanengi Bi^r, 
317; cress the Busugi, 318; 
Lake Musnnya, Rngufu Elver, 
V9; Kabogo H^ntain, sin- 

f alar phenomena ^of, 320 ; 

unnzffl River, 821; entcr^ 
4Jkamnga, 322;. beauty oMhe 
landscape, 3&; Mlmte Biver, 
Niamtaga, ali^ of the people, 
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323; first view of the Tan- 
ganika, 32J; Port •of Ujijitin 
view, 327 ; salute announcing 
the aj^proacli of the caravan, 
^^328; meeting with Susi, the 
servant of Dr. Livingstone, 329 ; 
cxcitcmd^t of the inhabitants, 
330 ; appearance of the Docthr, 
330 ; the Lxtroduction, 331 ; 
conversation^ 332 ; the over- 
due lettcr-h^, 365 days from 
Zanzibar, 333 ; budget of news,* 
331; intercourse with Living- 
stone, 339, ei suggcstioiM 
tros to his future course^ 391 ; 
start with Livingstone for cruise 
on the Tanganik'a, 393; pass 
Bangwe Island, 393; wooded 
hills of Bomba, 394 ; camp at ^ 
Niasanga, 396 ; Nyabigma Is- ' 
land, 398; Mukungu, 400; 
loss of valuables froifi Bombay’s 
iutoNication, 401; hostile de- 
monstrations of the Bikari 
people, 404 ; bivouac on the 
shore disturbed by natives, 405 ; 
round Cape Sentakeyi, ind sleep 
ahMugeyo,407 ; Magala, hospi- 
tality of the people,* visit of the 
Mutware of, 408; rumours of 
WOTS, 408; Kisiku, native re- 
port as to the llusizi River, 
409; Mugcre, delta of ihe, 
410; visit Mukamba, attacked 
by fever and experience Living- 
stone’s tenderness, 411 ; Sfisi's^ 
drunken fit, 412; Mugihewa 
teipri^ry on the delta of the ^ 
^usizi, 414; visit oi t&e chief 
Kuhinga, his geographical in 
formation ; 416 ; etploration 
of the Busizi debbuc|)ure, 
417: Kukubma Point, enchant- ^ 
ing scenery near, 422; halt 
fit Bemba, superstition of^he 
\Vajiji,(^3 ; ‘ New York Herald 
Isletsi’ so namod by Living: 


stone, 424; Cape Liivumbis 
ho^ile aspect of the Wasansi, 
425 ; return to Ujiji, domestic 
f«ad foreign news, 429 ; at homo 
witjj Livingstone, 430; pre- 
parations for march to Unya- 
nyembe, 433; attack of fever, 
435; Chiistmas-day at Ujiji, 
436 ; the departure, 437 ; meet 
wit)^ Mohammed bin Gharib, 
442 ; Sirgunga, beautiful aspect 
of, 445 ; sport at Urimba, 446 ; 
homeward bound, 447, et seq , ; 
an elephant herd, 462; Uka- 
wendi, luxuriance of its vegeta- 
tion, 454'; painful march to 
Imrera, 456 et seq , ; a girafie 
shot, 463 ; severe attack of 
fever, the Doctor’s prescription, 
464 ; the caravan attacked by 
bees, 465 ; Mrera, meeting with 
caravan sent by Sayd bin 
Habid, exchange of news, 466 
encounter a lion, 472 ; U^nda, 
the deserter Hamdallah re- 
taken, 474 ; receipt of letters 
and newspapers, 475 ; welcome 
to UnyanyemlM, 477 ; stores 
found tampered with, 479 ; a 
second Christmas edebration, 
481 ; four years’ stores of sup- 
plies turned over to the Doctor, 
483; commission to enlist at 
Zanzibar fifty freemen as his 
carriers, 485 ; farewell dance ot 
natives, 491 ; choragic adieu ot 
the Wanyamwezi, 492 ; last 
night with Livin^tone, 493; 
# the last walk in his company, 
491; the farewell, 497 ; a letter 
fmm the Dootor^fiOO ; Kgaraiso, 
hostility of the v khimb^ 

I Ugogo, 602: warlike demon- 
stxatimis, march of warriors 
arrayed for the fi^t, 503; 
Ehonzey its gigantic t^foli* 
age, 604; determiiiied mode of 
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cleftliDg with the chief ^cccas- 529 ; Ids resignation, seloc- 
firi, 505 ; Konyenyi, cordial •lion of* au Arab loader, 630 • 
reception hy the Msagira of, farewell to old traveUing coin- 

505 ; Mapaii^a, hostile dotioii- pauions, 531 ; dei>aauro from 

stratioil, 607 ; oskeA im act as iianziW in the * Africa,' ^2 ; 

rain-maker, 509 ; Kulabi, sufler reach Seychelles, a month a 

from a ^ppo,” 610 ; Marcnga , .delay at Miih^ il^reeable in- 
Mkali, 610; Mpwapwa, death teroourse, 53^; reaclw Eng- 

of Farquhor, 510 ; Miikondokwa land viti Adeiuand Marseilles, 

valley, experience of the 533 ^ 

Maoika, 512; Makata plain, ^ Sultan bin Mohammed, 17G 
l>attlin^ with tlie lloc^ds, 512 ; Sultan of Zanzilwir, Mr. Stanley's 
Mvumi village, fighling with interview w'ith, 35 
mosquitoes, 513 ; • the Doctor's yf^unuzzi stream, 320 
despatches in danger, 513; a Susi,*Dr. Livingstone's »crv®it, 
perilors ford, 61^; ten days' • 329,412 

camp at Rehenneko, (Hfficultics Swaruru, Suftan, 162 
of the march to the Makata Sycamore, gigantic, 262 
River, 516 ; arrive at Simbo, . 

cross the Unkerongerc, and Tabora, 193 ^ 

reach Simbamwenni, its desu- Tagamoy^ massacre of the Wama- 

iated aspect, 517; Ulagalla, nyuema by, 383 
extraordinary devastation by Tangauika liakc, first visit to, 
flood, 618 ; Msuvva, horrors of 326 ; endseon, withDr.Liviug- 
its jungle, 619 j Kingaru Hera, stone, 393 et wq. 
news of the Zanzibar storm, Tarya ^bpan, integrity of, 14, 36, 
620 ; Rosako, welcome consign- 48 

mciit from the American Consul, Tbani bin Abdullahi 195, 22§ 
620; ill-natured criticisms, Tongoni, deserted clearing, 276 
information as to the Living- Tozer, Hp., his residence at Zanzi- 
stoue Search and Relief Ex{)e* Wr, 11 ; his congratulations at 
ditiojj,” 521 ; Ringweare’s foriy, the author’s siiroess, 628 • 

a watery waste, four miles Trade mtKie of conducting, in 
broad, 524 ; welcome to Baga- Africa, 13 I 

moyo, 523; meeting with # Tsetse fly, 77, 178, 264J 277 
Lieut. Henn, 523 ; introduction • Tura, Eastern, 179 ; Central, 160; 
to Mr. Oswell Livingstone, Western or Tura Porr q^JL8I 
524 ; the march ended, 626^ • 

welcome at Zanzibar, Udoe, cones of, 83, 

American Gonsifl and 0. “ Uganga,”t)r charm, 93 - 

New, 626; oonmtulation of TJgomb^ Lake, 126, 128; Peak, 
Lieut DaiMKm, 526 ; discusirion 1£8 ; Plain, 134 
as to his re^gaation, 627 : visi|^ Uganda village, 247 
from Dr. Kirk and Bishop Ubha, king of, 308 
Tozer, 628 ; change in the DJfji, port of, 327 
author's appearance on his re* TJaaraiiga terrimiy, lio beautiful 
turn, 529 ; pieperations for Mr» I aspect, 323 , 

0. Livingstone^a Ezpeditkm, AJkawendi countiy, sceoery ot 45J 



Ulagalla district, 98 • i 

Ulimengo, absconding slave, 2^3, 
461 e 

ClBamapokora, friendliness of, 606 
Ungerengeri River, 92, 26, 107, 
518; Valiey,96 
Urundi Mountains, 402 • 

Unyamwezi forest sccneiy, beauty 
of, 247 ; terrfeory, 179 
Unyambogi, 173 

Urimba, camp at, 445, 446, 447 « 
TJsagara Mountains, 109, 121 
Utende village, 279 i 

Uayalasia River, 445 * > 

Uyanzi, Magunda Mkali, or Hot 
Field,*' 170 t 
Uyoweh, Mirambo of, 106 
Uzavira, village in, 290 

Waf^anga,' or medicine men ; filthy 
war-potion, concocted by, 223 
Wagogo tribe, villages of, 180 “ 
Wagtails regarded as birds of good 
omen, 397 

Waguhha tribe, 806« 

Wagund^t tribe, 248 l 
Wahumba tribe, 161 
Wafiji tribe, 421 r 
Wakimbu of Tura, rascality of, 180 

tribe, 174; villages of, 180 

Wak<jnongo, 264 

Wamanyuema, fondness of, for 
marketing, 383 
Wangwana village, 183 
— tribe, gormandizing of the,' 
267 

Wamsipwczi tribe, 15,164; tboir 
%iuporstitious aversiou to ante* 

, Ibj^ moat» 289 « 

vVar, council of, at Tabora, 196 
Warfare, tame mode of conduct- 
^ iiig,4O0« ' 

. Wa-Ruga-Hjiga, 277 


Wasavahili tribe, 15 
Wasanai tribe, 425 
WMegohjia tribe^lOO 
WaaMmshi tribe, 91 ^ ^ 

Wa8ud|u tribe, 9lr 
Wavinza tribe, gmW.rf,. 305 * 
Wavira tribe, 423 ♦. 

Webb, Capt. F. R., U.S. Consul, 
his hospitality and courtesy, 9, 
18, 84, 60 

— , Mr. of Newstcad Abbey, 
river named after hinv 370 
— , Mrs., 38 

Wagogo, cool'impudence of the, 75 
Wilderness, ‘African, more favour- 
able (0 the traveller than the 
populated country, 171 
Wild-boar shootiftg, 293 
Wilynnkuru, attacK on, 210 
Wire, high value of, in the in- 
terior, 24 

Zanzibar city viev^ of. 
bay, harbor, ’^‘Charley e” 
house, 9 ; characterdf the 
and population, trade, M’ui^i- 
Moya,” 10 ; house of Bishop 
Tozer, mart of the interior, 
mode of commerce unchauged 
for ages, 11; ropulation, 17; 
filth and unhealtmess of, 17 ; 
inertness induced by climate of, 
18; Palace of the Sultan, 34 

Island, 8; its aspect from 

the sea, 8 

Zassi River and village, 397 
^ebra, 262 

‘ Zimbizo, attack on the village, 2C6 
^mn^piilan qp the benefit of aft 
nn^cumbered mind, 350 
Zivm, or pond, 181 
^iwani(pool), 261275 
palmtoddy,401 ^ 










